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SECTION I. 
5 INTRODUCTION. 


Tz E Abad veſſels, the abſorbents, the edit wa 
ereſtines, (which might, without much impropriety, 
be called noLLow MUSCLES,) are in conſtant action 
from the #imuli appropriated to them. The Loco- 
MOTIVE MUSCLES, when not acted upon by the 
nervous eleftricity * darted into them by the will, are 
nevertheleſs in conſtaut action, as is ſeen in the tre- 
mor of old men, in the palſy of the head, and from 
the contraction of antagoniſt muſcles, when thoſe 
which counterpoiſe them are cut through, or loſe 
their action (called by Haller their vis s infita,) from 
a paralytic affection. 
Ihe ixRITABLIETIBRR enn from the mo- 
ment of its exiſtence to that of its diſſolution, being 
conſtantly ſurrounded by principles which act upon 
it, and ſtimulate it, and upon which it re- acts, it 
follows, that during the period of its exiſtence, the 
IRRITABLE FIBRE is in continual action; chat its 


* The celerity of eeericity keeps pace with the: celeri ity 8 
volition, and therefore ſeems peculiarly adapted to explain the 
phznomena of the nervous ſyſtem. When Louis the XVth, 
from a motive of curiofity, commanded a battalion of 2000 
men to ſtand hand in hand, to receive the electric circuit 
through their bodies, the laſt man felt the ſhock at the ſame- 
inſtant with the firſt. So in the act of volition, the moment 
the mind wills the hand to be moved, it is moved; but with- 


out our being conſcious of the manner how; becauſe it was 


not neceſſary we ſhould know it was done by the mind dire&- 
.ing the nervous electricity into the moving fibres of the part. 


r SB exiſtence 


TONE. 


4 


E exifſence conſiſts in is i that” it is not in a 
Paſſive ſtate, as ſome authors have aſſerted. 


The continued actions going on in organized ani- 


mated beings expend the IRRITABLE PRINCIPLE 


in the fibre, whether Har be, 
Iſt. renn derived from the air to os 


: 


6d; The N ERVOUS ELECTRICITY ; or 
ſome as yet 
34. UN PERCEIVED POWER | in "the: 5 


PROP. I. 

If the ſupply of the IRRITABLE PRINCIPLE to 
the moving or ſentient fibre, be equal to the expeen- 
diture by the action of ſtimuli, and theſe be in due 
proportion, the fibre is then faid to be in a ſtate of 


PROP. II. 
But if the fly given to the fibre exceed the 
expenditure, the fibre is then ſaid to be in a a ſtate of 


| ACCUMULATION t. 


SRO. LL. 
Vegetable and Animal Poiſons . 


* This 8 which included the Nature of Health, 
we purſued from Vol. I. page 254, to Vol. II. page 30), which 
naturally conducted us to the conſideration of the effects of an 


ande krohortion of $TIMUL 1, producing diſeaſes called ſthenic, 
with the method of cure, from Vol. II. p. 310, ending p. 612. 


+ We next purſue a new train of diſeaſes, called aſthenic, 
with the method of cure, from Vol. III. Page t, ONE x at 


: Vol. IV. page 114. 


1 This conſideration is priced” from Vol. IV. page 1575 bs 


W the concluſion of Vol. V. 


Law 


7 LAW 1I, 
E A defective Stimulation of any Organ 
accumulates Irritability in the 

Moving and 
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9 
SEO Ws, | ns 
ON VEGETABLES « crying our VITAL AND IMPURE ns 
ö :. 2 4V OC IN 
In is curious to ee how the en 3 ve- - 
getable tribes mutually ſupport each other, through 
their whole exiſtence | Vegetables, by emitting vi= 
tal air during the day, purify the atmoſphere for 
the uſe of animals; ; while the fixed air expired DF - 
animals affords nouriſhment to vegetables. But at 
_ the time when this diffuſive ſtimulus is leſs wanted, 5 
ſleep being deſirable, the vegetable race then IN - 
forth azotic air. g 
It was Dr. Prieſtley 5 3 in acks year 
1772, that plants emitted VITAL AIR ab- 
ſorbed FIXED AIR; for which diſcovery he re- 
ceived the thanks of the Royal Society, in an clo- 
quent ſpeech delivered by the preſident; From 
& your diſcoveries,” ſays Sir John Pringle, © we 
« are aſſured, that no vegetable grows in vain, but 
« that, from the oak of the foreſt, to the graſs in 
« the field, every individual plant is ſerviceable to 
* mankind; if not always diſtinguiſhed by ſome 
« medicinal virtue, yet making a part of the whole, 
« which cleanſes and purifies our atmoſphere. In 
ce this the fragrant roſe-tree and deadly night-ſhade 
* co-operate; nor is the herbage, nor woods that 
. flouriſh in the moſt remote and unpeopled re- 
te pions, unprofitable to Us not WE to them, con- 
7 ſidering 


10 


ce fidering how conſtantly the winds convey to them 


the FIXED AIR iffuing from our lungs, while 


e they ſend out VITAI. AIR for us.” Mr. 
Scheele having made fome experiments diametri- 
cally oppoſite to this poſition, Dr. Prieſtley em- 
ployed a whole ſummer to repeat his former expe- 
iments, and perceived that upon many occaſions 
AZOTIC AIR was given out, but he confeſſes, 
& he could not diſcover the cauſes of this circum- 
ee ſtance.” This laurel was reſerved to decorate 
the brow of the laborious and ingenious Dr. Ingen- 
houz, phyſician to her Imperial Majeſty. He firſt 
ſhewed, chat the trunk and foliage of plants gave 

out VITAL AIR only in the preſence of light. 


Hence if you put a plant under water in an inverted 


tumbler, and expoſe it to the rays of the Tun, in a 
few minutes air will be given out, and upon exa- 
mining this, it will be found to be the pureſt 
VITAL AIR: or if ſucceſſive plants be put into 
nxotic air, it will be ſo ameliorated, that combuſtion + 
will be ſupported in it, and it will poſſeſs the na- 
ture, and moſt probably the fame identity, as com- 
mon air: or if a plant be expoſed under theſe cir- _ 
cumſtances ro #nflammable air, it will form a truly 
_ exploſive air“. This philoſopher, at the ſame time, 
. That inflammable air and vital air when mixed are ex- 
ploſive, is a very valuable diſcovery, which enabled this phi- 
loſopher to give a diſtinct theory of gunpowder, and the won- 


derful phænomena of earthquakes. Vide his Norvelles Expe- 
riences et . Objers de Phyſeque, in four vo- 


- -Jumes octavo. 


diſcovered a, 


| - "ns ND 
diſcovered that in the adjence of Jight, not VITAL, 
Bot AZOTIC and FIXED, AIRS * 3 


* If we caſt our regards with ORE ole on the "oat : 
ſcene of that perpetual rotation of organized beings; when 
we conſider that all living atritals, by their ref) piration, per- 
ſpiration, digeftion of food, by the putrid fermentation of 
their bodies after death; that all vegetables as long as they 
: live, as well as when they are in a ſtate of decompoſition aftor 
death; chat in combuſtion, and, in ſhort, in an infinite va- 
riety of operations, eyery where obvious on the ſurface of the 
earth, they have one general effect, that of producing car- 
bonie acid, or FIXED AIR; if we conſider, I ſay, that all 
theſe conſpire, as it were, in forming this compound ſub- 
ſtance (carbon and oxygen), is it poſlible to doubt that this 
fluid, the carbonic acid or fixed air, has an utility as erten- 
five a its almoſt uni verſel production? | 
But it may be aſked, why is not rs ir to be found in in the 
atmoſphere ? The ſolution is given us by this admirable phi- 
loſopher himſelf. - This ugion of CauBON and OXYGEN in 
the Rate of air, having a greater /pecific gravity than atmo- 
ſpherie air, quits, almoſt as ſoon as it is generated, the com- 
mon Rock, finks to the ground, and being eaſily miſcible 
with water, percolates through the ground to become the 
food of plants, and in the rays of the ſun is decompoſed, ſup» 
plying them with their carbon, or wood. Thus 3 cubic inches 
of a zriplex Jaciniata in Common water produced in fix hours 
in bright ſunſhine 3 meaſures of VITAL AIR, quality 228; 
whereas in ſtrongly aerated water it produced 93, and whoſe - 
quality above atmoſpheric air was 286.” Dr, Ingenhouz alſo. 
diſcovered that common air was abſorbed by plants as well 
as water, which in the funſhine were decompoſed and gave 
out their common principle, viz. VITAL AIR. See his in- 
genious Diſſertation on the Food of Plants, preſented to ugs 
| Board or AGRICULTURE, and printed by their order; and 
his Experiments on Plants, which were firſt publiſhed in Eng: 
Jiſh, and afterwards in Frondh, | | 
| out; 


I2 
out; and that even during the ſunſhine, flowers, 
roots, and ripe fruit, always produced theſe dele- 
terious airs. Hence he taught us the true relation 
we ſtand in with regard to the vegetable race, and 
he has alſo extended theſe curious and beautiful 
reſearches by aſcertaining the different proportions 
of VITAL AIR to the AZOTIC AIR in dif- 
ferent ſituations, and has demonſtrated, that in a 
given quantity of atmoſpheric air, © there is more 
« VITAL AIR in the country than in towns; and 
dec more near the ſea than inland; nevertheleſs he 
found by his eudiometer, © leſs in the marſhy lands 
_« of Holland than at Vienna, and he attributes the 
ee keenneſs of appetite, and quickneſs of digeſtion, in the 
te latter place, to this circumſtance.” 
With what ADMIRABLE OECONOMY then has the 
SUPREME ARCHITECT eſtabliſhed this reci- 
procal intercourſe between the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms! By what ELEGANT SIMPLICITY OF DE- 
SIGN are the different parts of nature thus rendered 
at once ſubſervient to the mutual ſupport of each 
other reſpectively, and to the general well-being 
l wy der of the whole! 
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SEC r. 


SECT. III. 
0 ASPHYXIA FROM UNRESPIRABLE AIRS. - 


Wan an 1 is immerſed in water, his pulſe 
becomes weak and frequent; he feels an anxiety | 
about his breaſt, and ſtruggles to relieve it; in theſe 
ſtruggles, he riſes towards the ſurface of the water, 
and throws out a quantity of air from the lungs. 
Aſter this, his anxiety increaſes, his pulſe becomes 
weaker ; the ſtruggles are renewed with more vio- 
lence ; he riſes towards the ſurface again; throws 
out more air from his lungs, and makes ſeveral ef- 
forts. to inſpire; and in ſome of theſe efforts, a 
quantity of water commonly paſſes into his mouth; 

his tin then becomes Blue, particularly about the 

ace and lips; his pulſe gradually cegſes; the fobinc- 
ters are relaxed, and he falls down without JR 
and without motion. | 
This deſcription of drowning applies, as far as the 
circumſtances admit of compariſon, to the effetts 
occaſioned by unreſpirable airs. I have had occa- 
ſion, ſays Dr. Beddoes, to remark them in a num- 
ber of perſons, who were curious. to try how long 
they could breathe yDROOEN Gas. The frequency 
and debility of the pulſe ; the Bluengſs of the lips and 
coloured parts of the ſkin, were very obſervable in a 
minute, or a minute and an half. Beſides, dizzineſs 
was felt, and the eyes have grown dim; in animals, 

1 „ N 
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the tranſparent cornea has appeared ſunk and ſhri- 
velled, the ſkin has become flaccid, and the body 


was as it were collapſed. Several individuals agree 


in deferibing the incipient inſenſibility produced by 
the hydrogen air as highly agreeable. - During this 
proceſs, I have felt the pulſe nearly obliterated, Af- 
terwards, as the perſons have recovered, it becomes 
ſenfibly fuller and Srouget than before the inſpira- 


tion. This fact, continues Dr. Beddoes, belongs to 


a general principle now beginning to be underſtonds 
c WHEN THE ORDINARY POWBRS HAVE BEEN, FOR 
cc A SHORT TIME» WITHHELD FROM THE BODY, 
e THEY ACT AFTERWARDS WITH GREATER BF- 
© rect,” as holding the fingers to the Fre after 
bandling ſnow occaſions ſevere aching, 

In a late publication , ſays that ingenious — 
ſician, we find many eee e which confirm 


the opinion here advanced, that the unreſpirable 


airs deſtroy by diſarming the ſyſtem of its moving 
Principle, yet do they at the fame time tend to re- 
fute the idea of thoſe, who have ſuppoſed, that they 
produce this deleterious effect ſolely by the exclu- 
ſion of the oxygen of the atmoſphere. Between 
_ theſe airs there ſeems a remarkable difference in 
their power to produce inſenſibility and death. 
Hydrogen, or inflammable air, appears: the leaſt 
noxious, both when inſpired alone, or mixed with 


- atmoſpheric air. Azote comes next; then fixed 
air; and the bydrocarbonate appears extremely age 


* Conſiderations on the 3 Uſe of Fa@titious Air, &c. 
- tive, 


ww + 


tive, W adds AU 5 
covery from aſphyxia in water (when but little gaes 


: down. the wind-pipe *) or hydrogen air and azote 


will be much. more eaſy, than from. aſphyxia occa- | 


ſioned by other unreſpirable mediums. It may ba 
_ reaſonably: conjeRured,, that fixed. air, and hydro- 

carbonate, act by combining with the argen al- 
ready in the blood. as well as by its n 


* As the intention of this work is to ſet forth CROTE and 
not to combat erroneous opinions, the reader will not be ſur- 


priſed to find this queſtian, * Whether the introduction of 
Vater into the wind- pipe is, or is not, the immediate cauſe. _ 
« of death in drowning?“ as mentioned by De Haen, and 


others, -wholly overlooked in the SeQion profeſſedly treating 


on the recovery of drowned perſons. We will however con- 
 fider it for a few moments in this place. If an artificial 


 dropfy. of the cheſt by produced by injecting two ounces of 

water into the lungs, through the wind-pipe of a healthy 
animal, it immediately cauſes oppreſſion, and difficulty. of 
breathing, but no fatal aſphyxia enſues : but the water is 
gradually abſorbed, and the ſymptoms ſoon diſappear. In 
drowning, the caſe is very different, fince a few minutes ſab- 
merſion is ſufficient: to deſtroy the life of the animal, even 
whether water enter the wind-pipe, or not, for in-moſt caſes 


none is found in the lungs: after death. This. is. deciſively. | 
proved by the juſtly celebrated Dr. Goodwin. He placed 
animals in quickſilver and in ink, and ſo littie of this weighty 
metal or coloured fluid was found in the lungs as left nos 
one experiment after expiration the animal was. drowned in 


ink, and no fluid whatever was found in the lungs. Vide: 


Dr. Good wins E on Life as connected. with  Beſpiration, to. 


which was adjudged the gold medal. 
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this principle : and this conjecture e is ſupported by 
the hydrocarbonate poſſeſſing a much leſs effect, 


when it has depoſited ſome part of its charcoal; 


as alſo from rhe alteration which it is found to 8 
5 duce upon the blood “. 


Mines and coal-pits are frequently infeſted with 


two ſpecies of noxious air, The firſt is termed by 
the miners Choke-damp, which is fixed air, which 


being ſpecifically heavier than atmoſpheric air, oc- 
cupies the bottom of the mine. The other is 


called the Fire-damp, which is inflammable air, 


and being ten times lighter than common air, aſ- 


cends to the upper region of the mine. The 


former is probably formed from the charry matter 
in the bowels of the earth, the latter from a fine 

aqueous exhalation, and ſpontaneous decompoſition. 
But here we are to conſider the manner in which 
theſe evils are to be remedied, rather than the myſtery 
of their formation. 


#4 Haring ſays this ingenious experimentaliſt, © put two 


fowls, the one in fixed air, and the other in Aydrocarbonate 3 
to my great ſurpriſe, I found in the former the ſame appear- 
ances as in drowned or ſtrangled animals, only the liver ap- 


' peared a ſhade paler. But in the latter the whole fleſh was 


throughout of a /;ght pink colour when boiled, and the mar- 


row of a fine red. The former taſted nearly as uſual, the latter 


was certainly much more tender.“ Other acids, beſide the 


carbonic acid, produce the ſame change on vena blood, ren 


dering it of the arterial colour. The hydrocarbonate air is the 
happy diſcoyery of the ingenious Mr. Watt, one > of the firſt | 


To 


To obviate the fire-damp, miners: are in the habit 
of, crawling on their hands and feet, and with a 


taper affixed to a long ſtick ſet fire to the inflam- 
mable air *, which ſometimes goes off with a terri- 


% 


ble and ſometimes fatal exploſion. * . 


With reſpect to the choke-damp, no means has yet 
been deviſed but ventilation, it being ſuppoſed to be 


ſtagnated air. However, as to the mode of venti- 
lation, and the correction of this Species of air, we 
will offer a few hints. 2; 

"A /haft , as it is called, ſhould be carrie SI 
ſomewhat ſlanting, and the funnel conveyed to the 


bottom 


* Some years back a ſcheme was projected at White- 


haven to light up that town by means of the inflammable air 


in the pits, which was to be conveyed by pipes throughout 
every ſtreet. As chemiſtry adyances may not the water of 
the Thames be decompoſed in certain appropriated places, and 
the inflammable air conveyed throughout . the Strand and 
City, and this part of the town be ſplendidiy illuminated each 


night at a very moderate expence ?—Since the diſcovery of 


the nature of combu/tion, and the conſtituent principles of 
water, it is hoped that the candid reader will not conſider 
this hypotheſis as a mere rhapſody. Were a perſon to ſur- 
vey London now illuminated as it is by Argent s lamps, and 


the product of the Greenland fiſheries, and compare it with 


what it was five hundred years back, and he will perhaps feel 
inclined to extend his v views on the * of future i im- 
Provemenis 


1 It is pleaſing to lv. the knowledge which our an- 
' ceſtors had of the nature of air. Ray, ina work, entitled 
The Wiſdom of God mami ife ed in the Works of Creation, writ- 


ten in the laſt century, ſays, page 73, in ſpeaking of air- 
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bottom of the pit, whereby the heavier and purer | 


air from above would deſcend; while a perpendi- 


cular ſhaft, or chimney, with its mouth ariſing from 


Shafts, © « Indeed, were | there no damps in mines, Ze the 5 
t nitrous part (the NITROGEN or OXYGEN as it is now call- 
ed) « of the air being ſpent and conſumed by the breath- 
* ing of the miners, the remaining part” (the AzOrIc) 
« would be unfit for reſpiration, unleſs new and freſh air 
« were to ſucceed.” — In another place he ſays, page 72, 
« The air is the ſewel of the VITAL FLAME, without 
« which it would ſpeedily languiſh and go out. "—Again he 
fays, | page 73, © Fiſhes, and other water animals, cannot ſup- 
« port life without it, for if you put your hand or any co- 
« yer over a veſſel containing fiſh, ſo as wholly to exclude 


e the air, they will be ſuddenly ſaffecated.” Again, page 


74, Neither is it leſs neceſſary to inſets, for if you put oil 
< upon them, ſo as to obſtruct thoſe orifices that draw in air, 

jf you obftru& only ſome, the parts that are ſupplied with 
be” air from them: are Hortly deprived of MOTION, while the 

Again, 

page 75, 12 ſays, I am perſuaded with my Tearted friend 
* Dre Hulſe, that the chief uſe of the circulation of the 
« blood, through the cotyledons of a calf in the womb 
40 (which 1 have often diſſected), and by analogy through 
4 the Placenta: uterina, ſeems to be THE IMPREGNATION or 
4 THE BLOOD WITH AIR” (he has above explained the ſpe- 
cies of air) for the feeding the vital flame - for if it were 


- < only for nutrition, what need of two ſuch great arteries to ” 
« convey the blood thither? Secondly, I have obſerved the 


« umbilical veſſels to terminate in a multitude of rArILLE. 


e Now theſe PAPIILER do reſemble the rxapi of a FISH'S 


« 'GILLS, and moſt probably have the ſame uſe, viz. To su- 
„ chETE Alx, and convey it to the fetus, fo that the fœtus 
« in the womb doth reſemble a fiſh i in its mode of living, or 

. elſe 


* 


the top, would carry up we liohter and corrupted 
air together with the inflammable. 

. Should fxed arr, notwithſtanding this, Rome! in 
Ft parts of the pit, an engine ſuch, as they water 
gardens with, ſhould be uſed to aßhorb the fixed air, 
or elſe water ſhould be kept continually boiling; 
for as the ſteam condenſes, it would become im- 

pregnated with the fixed air. This ought conftantly 
| to be obſerved, where charcoal. fires are employed. 
A tea- kettle boiling by the fide would obviate the 
chief, if not the whole, of the evil. 

In the Hi. de l Academie des Sciences, A 

47 10, we are told of a baker of Chartres, going | 
along with his ſon, a robuſt young man, into a cel- 
lar 36 ſtairs deep, who followed him with a candle, 
the candle went out on the middle of the ſtairs. 
Having lighted it afreſh, he was no ſooner got 
into the cellar, than he cried out for help, and they 
heard no more of the ſon or father. His brother, 
an able youth, ran immediately after him, cried 
out he was dying, and was heard no more. He 
was followed by his wife, and ſhe by a maid, and 
ſtill it was the ſame. Such an accident {truck the 
whole neighbourhood with a panic, and no one 
was forward to venture any farther, till a fellow 
more hardy and zealous than the reſt, perſuaded 


elſe why ſhould there be ſuch an inſtaut neceſſity of epi- 
ration ſo ſoon as the fetus is fallen off from the womb?” 
Ray acknowledges reading the works of: Hook, whom he 
greatly compliments, but never once meptigns Mayow.. 

C 2 that 


20 
that the five people were not dead, would go down 
to give them help. He cried too, and was heard 
no more. Upon this a ſixth man, taking with him 
a hook, drew the laſt of them forth without going 
to the bottom, who, fetching a deep ſigh, died. 
Next day the baker's friend, undertaking to get up 
all the carcaſes with the hook, was let down with 
ropes.. He called out, and in the haſte the rope 
breaking, he fell into the cellar, and was dead. 
The magiſtrates, taking cognizance of the cht; 
the phyſicians were conſulted, who adviſed a good 
deal of water to be thrown down. This being 
performed, a dog and a lighted candle were let 
down without injury to either, and the dead bodies 
in this cellar were taken out. 2 5 
Lime-kilas throw off large quantities of fixed air 
and thoſe who incautiouſly lay themſelves down 
either on the walls of the kiln, or ſo near as to be 
expoſed to the vapour which riſes from the burn- 
ing lime-ſtone, often experience its pernicious ef- 
fects. Some years ago, I remember a poor fawily, 
fays Dr. Falconer of Bath, who lodged in a room 
adjoining to a lime-kiln ; during the night the va- 
pour of the burning lime made its way into the room, 
and the four perſons of which the family conſiſted 
were all killed. In the morning they were found 
lying as in a compoſed ſleep, without any appear- 
_ ance of having gone through either pain or ſtruggle. 
In the ſpring of the year 1778, two diſorderly 
young women, after rambling about the town for 
3 n con- 


_ a. conſiderable part of the night, crept early in the 
morning into a little hovel which was contiguous to a 
ne- kiln. The kiln was charged and burning, and 
the vapour of the lime was forced through ſome 
crevices into the hovel. After ſome hours, the. 
man who had the care of the kiln came to look 
after his work, and finding theſe women as he ſup- 
| poſed aſleep, went away without diſturbing them. 
Some time after he returned, and ſeeing them till 
in the ſame place, endeavoured to awaken them, 
but in vain; they were cold and motionleſs. In 
one there did not appear to be the leaſt remains of 
| life; and in the other there was only a ſlight and 
indiſtinct movement about the heart. This pa- 
tient was ſoon conveyed to the hoſpital. By pro- 
per means ſhe. was recovered, and ran away from 
the hoſpital, without expreſſing the leaſt ſenſe of 
gratitude for the care and humanity which had been 
exerciſed towards her. The other was not con- 
veyed to the hoſpital ſo early, and the ſame means 
vuere uſed, but without ſucceſs. 

There is a ſmall grotio at the foot of a little hill, 
about 8 feet high, 12 long, and 6 broad; from the 
ground there ariſes a thin ſubtle fume viſible enough 
to a diſcerning eye, which does not ſpring up in 
little parcels here and there, but is one continued 
ſtream, covering the whole ſurface of the. bottom 
of the cave; and has this remarkable difference 
from common vapours, that it does not, like 

* Called Grotto del Cani. | HL ES 
C3 1 55 ſmoke, 


Mm YT. 
ſmoke, diſperſe ifſelf into the air, but quickly aſter 
its riſe falls back again, and returns to the earth; _ 
the colour of the ſides of the grotto being the mea- 
ſure of its aſcent, for fo far it is of a darkiſh green, 
and higher only common earth, and therefore we 
find no inconvenience by ſtanding in it; and ſo no 
animal, if its head be kept above this mark, is in 
the leaft injured. But when a dog or any other 
creature is forcibly held below it, or by reaſon of 
its ſmallneſs cannot hold its head above it, it pre- 
ſently, like one ſtunned, loſes all motion, falls 
down as dead, or in a ſwoon, the limbs are con- 
vulſed and trembling, till at laſt no more figns of 
life appear than a weak and almoſt inſenſible best- 
ing of the heart and arteries, which, if the animal 
be left there a little longer, quickly ceaſes too, and 
then the caſe is irrecoverable; but if ſnatched out, 
and laid in the open air, it ſoon comes to life again, 
and ſooner yet if thrown into the adjacent lake. 

The Ruſſians and Germans are frequently expoſed, 
during their cold ſeaſon from the noxious air of their 
ſtoves, and want of due ventilations. As ſoon as a 
perſon with them is diſcovered to be deprived of 
| ſenſe and motion, he is ſtripped naked, and brought 
into the open air; where he is rubbed with frow, or 

told water is daſhed repeatedly over the n i 
his body. 
Io attempt to reſtore 7oft heat, by the appliea- 
tion of cold water, or ſnow, muſt appear prepoſ- 
terous folly to thoſe who have ICY been in the 
3 | | habit 


23 | 
| Habit of applying ar/ificial beat; whether the ſuf- 
ferer is drowned under the thick ice; ſuffocated by 

inflammable air; or bleached by the drifted ſnow. 

How can we reconcile this practice in ſuch dif- 
ferent caſes to the ſuggeſtions of common ſenſe! 

Shall we with John Hunter ſay, that cold is ſuited 

to the feeble power of life; or with John Brown, 

that cold is but the abſence of a certain portion of 
heat, and is therefore a ſtimulus adapted to the a2 = 
cumulated irritability of the fibre. Undoubtedly, the 
method above ſtated is univerſally practiſed through- 
out the north, even with the common people, and 
with conſtant ſucceſs, where reſpiration has not been 
ſuſpended above an hour . This is an argumentum _ 
crucis, that all parties muſt ultimately acquieſce 
in, however they may chooſe to explain the fact. 
The fact has otherwiſe been attempted to be ex- 
plained. The celebrated Kerr was rendered inſen- 
ſible by the fumes of charcoal. Water was poured 
over him, when he immediately revived. He ſup- 
poſes that the water was decompoſed, and its 
oxygen penetrated the pores, or was abſorbed, and 
ſtimulated the heart immediately into action. Vide 

Kerr's Chemical Dictionary, a work, to uſe the 

emphatic praiſe of Dr. Darwin, of ſuch value as to 

outweigh the conſideration of the loſs of the Alexan- 
drian library. 


5 vide Dr. Fothergill' s Enquiry into ed $upenfon oF 2 tal 
Action in Caſes of Drowning and Suffacation, page 136, a work _ 
which cannot be ſufficiently praiſed for its great ingenuity 


and candour. 
C + SE CT. 


SECT: AV. 


or ASPHYXIA FROM HANGING. 


As 1 and drowning occaſion death by pre- 
venting the acceſs of air to the lungs, and the ex- 
pulſion of the effete, and fixed, airs, it may not be 
improper to introduce theſe ſubjects here. 5 


If death was nothing, and nougbt after death; 

If when men dy'd, at once they ceas'd to be, 

Returning to the barren womb of nothing, 

Whence firſt they ſprung—Then might the wretch i 

That s weary of the world, and tir'd of life, 

At once give each inquietude the ſlip, 

By ſtealing out of being, when he pleas'd, 

And by what way; whether by hemp, or ſteel. 

Death 5 thouſand doors and open. — Who could 

pie 

The ill pleaſed gueſt to ſit out his full time, 

Or blame him if he goes ?—Sure he does well 

That helps himſelf, as timely as he can, 

When able. But if there's an hereafter, 

And that there is, Coxscikxcx, uninfluenc'd 

And ſuffer'd to ſpeak out, tells every man; 

Then muſt it be an aπ] fu thing To DiE: 

More horrid yet, To Dix by one's own hand, 

Self-murder !—dreadful deed !— our iſland's ſhame; 

That makes her the reproach of "Ong ſtates. 
wm 


25 
Shall NaTuxe, ſwerving from her earlieſt _— 0 
Self-preſervation, fall by her own act? 00 


| Forbid it heaven Let not, upon diſguſt, 


The ſhameleſs hand be foully crimſon'd o'er. 

With blood of its own Lord.—Dreadful attempt 
Juſt reeking from ſelfſſaugbter, in a rage 
To ruſh into the preſence of OUR JUDGE; 

As if we challeng'd him to do his worſt, 

And heeded not his wrath —— 1 5 BrAlR. 


From what has been already obſerved, it ſeems 
evident that whether death 1s brought on by ub 


mmerſion, or noxious air, the effects produced on the 


animal body are ſo nearly ſimilar, that theſe ſeveral f 


| modes of death may not improperly be referred 


to the /ame common cauſe, But with reſpect to the 
effects of hanging, moſt authors have inclined to 
the ſide of apoPLexy, and this is much inſiſted on 
by Drs. Cullen and Boerhaave, and of late by Mr. 
Kite; and as a difference in theory cannot but in- 
fluence practice, it therefore demands the mu ſeri⸗ 
ous inveſtigation. I 

It is obſervable that in ayoeLExyY. the irritable : 
lity continues ſeveral hours, —while in drowning f 
or Hanging the anima functions are abokihed 1 in a 
few minutes. > | f 

In AropLExx, reſpiration, wocths with 0 ac- 
tion of the heart and arteries, go on, and the pulſe 
often vibrates more forcibly than in health. —In 
HANGING, Or DROWNING, a is ae 
170 the Por — . 
In 
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„„ Is 


In apparent death from apoPLExY, very few re- 
cover, and thoſe few generally become paralytic— 
In vital ſuſpenſion, from prowninG, ar HANGING, 
many are reſtored, and yet no palſy ſupervenes. - 

In-caſes of apparent death, an AvOPLEXY indeed 
may ſometimes occur, not as 4 certain conſequences 
but as an accidental circumſtance. Thus in RN G- 
ING, if the perſon ſhall leap from an height to ac- 
celerate his death, it may produce a diſlocation of 
the vertebræ of the neck, or an extravaſation of 
the brain. Thus in ÞRowNING, if the perſan ſhall 
have fallen from any height, and receive a contu- 
fion-on the head, and yet after all life be reſtored, 
it is no wonder if PALSY ſupervenes, a circumſtance, 
however, by no means frequent in other caſes of : 
reſtoration from apparent death. | 

In a word, the TWo CASES, upon the firſt view 5 
of things, appear to be totally di Herent, and to re- 


quire a very di ferent mode of treatment. 


In the latter, copious bleeding affords the princi- 
pal relief; in the Nane, it Spee proves highly 
injurious“ . 

The wind- Ribe of a dog, a a very acute and in- 
genious experimentaliſt, Mr. Coleman, was ſecured 


* In March 1731, the Mepicar. COMMITTEE 8 ö 


| Pt Caveat againſt the uſe of the Jancet. 


Si Pergama dextra 
Defendi poſſent, etiam hac defenſa fuiſſent. VInG. 

Vide Mr. Kite's laboured E//ay on the Recovery of Perſons ap- 

parently drowned, to which was given the , ν medal. 

' PROFTER eruditam DIiSSERTATIONEM DE RESUSCITATIONE. 


by 


In lefs than four minutes he ceaſed to move. The 


by = ligature at the inſtant of inſpiration ; in leſ 

than four minutes he ceaſed to ſtruggle. Here there 

was 10 obftruttion to the paſſage of the blood through | 

the langs, and no accumidation was found in his bead 
ou he died in this ſhort ſpace of time. 

We next ſeeured, ſays he, the two. carorids * of 

a dog (which we know, from the experiments of 

Meſſ. Emettus and Kite, may be done without 

materially injuripg the ſunctions of the animal). In 

half an hour after this operation he was hanged. 


veſſels of the brain, upon accurate inſpection, were 
much I/ diſtended than in ordinary death. Here the 
principal ſupply being cur off, inſtead of the ueſſels 
of the brain being in a ſtate of congeffion, they con- 
| tained a much 4% quantity of blood than natural, 
and conſequently no ſpecies of apo xY could 
follow from diſtention, and yet this animal died as ſoon 
as others which had undergone no ſuch operation f. 
The following experiment, which was made by 
that eminent anatomift and teacher at Edinburgh, 
Profeſſor Munro, is, we think, deciſive on this 
ſubject. 
A dog was ſuſpended by the es þ with a . an 
opening having been previouſly made in the wind- pipe be- 
low the cord, fo as to admit air into the lungs. In 


* Examine the Map of the Heart, Vol. I. 

+ Vide Mr. Coleman' s excellent D:/jertation on Suſpended 
Reſpiration, a work replete with e experiments, and 
honoured with the god medal. | 
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this fate, he was allowed to hang three quarters of 
an hour, during which time the circulation and 
breathing went on without being much interrupted _ 
by the experiment.” The cord being now ſhifted 

' below the opening into the wind- pipe, ſo as to intercept 
the ingreſs of air into the lungs, the animal was 
completely dead in a ſe minutes. 

Now, admitting theſe facts, is not the concluſion 

obvious, viz. that in caſes even of HANGING, death is 
not occaſioned by à CONGESTION OF BLOOD in the 

brain; but from the want of the viral PRINCIPLE in 
the blood derived from the air? FLY 
For the Plan of Treatment we muſt therefore re- 
fer the reader to what will be delivered in Sec- 

. tion VI, on the recovery of drowned perſons, 


SEGT. 
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SECT. v. 1 BR 


or TE INSTITUTION. OF THE H A SOCIETY 
FOR THE RECOVERY OF PERSONS ho 
| APPARENTLY DEAD. 


„ 


Since no one from the prince to the can at all times 
be ſecure from thoſe dreadful diſaſters, which ſuddenly 
ſuſpend vital action; and ſince medical practitioners them- 
ſelves are by no means exempt; it ſurely becomes them 
to uſe every exertion to improve the art of RESTORING 


ANIMATION. May each progreſſive ſtep in this intereſting 
path of ſcience tend to that great object! And may every 


laudable attempt, undertaken with that benevolent view, 


enable us with ore certainty to preſerve life, ang to —_— , 


tlie JO of human e 
Dr. rornsnensz. 5 


War tranſport muſt it afford every N . 


ſionate boſom, to be inſtrumental in recalling an 
helpleſs fellow-creature from an untimely grave; 


to witneſs, at that critical juncture, the heartfelt paſ- 


ſions of anguiſh and deſpair, of hope, fear, ſurpriſe, 


and joy, which alternately agitate the human frame; 


—to mark the lively traits of gratitude painted in 


the countenances and deportment of the mother, 


ſiſters, brothers, &c. of the reſtored object! What 
epicure could ever yet boaſt ſo refined, ſo exquiſite 
a luxury as the benevolent deliverer muſt experience 


from ſuch a ſcene :—a ſcene far beyond what any 


” 8 
3 3? 


1,4. 
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pen as yet hath been able to deſcribe; or pencil to 
expreſs ! 
| Previous to the origin of this new branch of heal 

ing (which indeed conſtitutes a remarkable æra in 
the ſcience of phyſic), death apparent and abſolute 
had long been conſidered as almoſt ſynonymous 
terms. For the ſubjects of both, appear to have 
been alike conſigned to the filent manſions of the 
tomb, without its being ever dreamt; that ſuch a 
viſt propottion of the former might, by a few ſim- 
ple means, have been recalled to life, and all the 
endearments of ſocial. happineſfſs. 
Of the truth of this important fact, the Tranf: 
ations of the HUMANE 'SOCIETY have af- 
forded the moſt ample demonſtration. Little did 
any man think, not even the founders of this ſo- 
ciety themſelves, inflamed as they were with ſacred 
zeal, that, in the year 1794, there ſhould be re- 
corded 3000 inſtances, wherein the ſociety's aid had 
been extended, TWO THIRDS of which had _— 
ſueceſsful. | 

No ſooner had the HUMANE SOCIETY 
ſurmounted the firſt difficulties inſeparable from a 
novel undertaking, than it not only fixed the atten- 
tion of the medical faculey, but alſo attracted the 
notice of the poet, the painter, the philoſopher, and 
the divine. By ſuch collateral aid, but ſtill more by 
the uncommon exertions of ont - INDIVIDUAL, has 
this inſtitution at length happily Ailencod all objec- 
tions, triumpbad over prejudice, and aHuſad its be- 

| | nefits 


3T 
nefits over A conſiderable ye” of che known 
world *. * 
The feader will inſtantly elle * the; ind 
vidual is no other than Dr. Lxrrsou, to whoſe 
unremitting zeal and activity, aided by Dr. Hawxs 
and a few other ſuch congenial characters, this ſo- 
ciety ones its exiſtence. The . ann 


3 8 fays D Dr. Sa addrefiing himſelf to the 
members of the Humane Society, aſſembled together to ſee 
preſented their nonoRary MEDAL to Dr. Fothergill for bis 
Prize Eflay on the Suſpenſion of Vital Adtion), I cannot refit 
calling your attention at this moment to the eſtabliſhment of 
an Humane Society under our auſpices at ALGIERS. I re- 
peat ALGIERs; for it is ſurpriſing, and almoſt incredible, 
though indeed we know it as a fact, that in that barbarous 
foil a ſpark of hamanity is at length kindled! What a grate- 
ful contraſt does this preſent of the Chriſtian ſyſtem to the 
barbarity of infidels. In that land, where a Muley Iſumael 
immolated with his own hand eighty of his relatives, the 
amities of the Goſpel have led to an eſtabliſhment that ſaves 
the life even of a ſtranger! Thoſe who can recal the com- 
mencement and origin of Mis inſtitutiom, and the ſtate of 
knowledge at that time, and ſhould next ſurvey the preſent 
accumulation, maſt experience ſingular. pleaſure in tracing the 
progreſs and evolution of $CIENCE as connected with the ſub- 
ject of the *re/uſcirative art, much of which muſt be aſcribed. 
to the di/gu;/itions which have reſulted from the "nonorany 
PREMIUMS. I do not ſpeak my own opinion merely, but that 
of Europe, for in almoſt every medical work of character, 
tbere are appeals to their judicious authorities as deciſive of 
the facts, which they have eſtabliſhed, enforced, and illuſ- 
trated. Of this kind is the valuable produdtion, which has, at 
this time, brought together ſo many of our members and 
friends in the cauſe of aQiye humanity. 

By Was 


| 32 
was the firſt, in this country, who undertook to 
deliver a courſe of lectures on SUSPENDED ANIMA= 
T10N, which was no eaſy taſk at that early period. 
He alſo was the firſt who propoſed honorary pro- 
miums for the further elucidation of the ſubject. 
To him, as the ever active agent, may, in a great | 
meaſure, be applied that emphatic expreſſion of the 
celebrated Linnæus, who on witneſſing the ſuperior 
activity, zeal, and energy, which diſtinguiſhed Lon- 
don, beyond every other city he had viſited, ex- 
claimed with rapture, | | 


« PUNCTUM VITA IN VITELLO ORBIS !” 
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F ſuch has been the Progreſs of the preſent inſtitution 
in its early ſtages, what may not be expetted, ſays 
Dr. FOTHERGILL, now that PHILOSOPHY 
holds up the torch to Medicine, 10 illumine its vota- 
ries, and diref? their courſe in this new path of ſcience 1 
A ſcience, no le 9% difficult, than it is ſublime and im- 
portant ; involving at once, the moſt intricate problems, 
in pby/i agg, patbology, chemiſtry, and pneumatic pbi- 
toſophy ! — Calculated not leſs to exerciſe the keeneft 
faculties of the head, than to intereſt the 1292 feelings 
of the heart! 
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1 an al apparently e 3 
Not DAD; but that only a SUSPENSION or THE 


ACTIONS. or LIFE has taken place. I might com- 


pare the ſituation of ſuch a perſon to that of a per- 
ſon in a trace: In both. the action of life is ſuſ- 
pended, e the . of 1 uy de- 
ſtroyed. 

N may 1 be defined to be, a 
ap put, to the actions of life in the animal, but without 
any irreparable injury to any vital part ;——which gc- 


tion, if not reſtored by. art in à certain To is irreco- 


verally last. 
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N THEN 


The ceſſation of motion from, 8 Gs to 2 


ariſe; from the loſs. of reſpiration, and. the immediate 


effects which this has upon the other vital motions - 
of the animal, except what may have ariſen. from 


the agitation of the mind, however the privation of - 


| breathing appears to be the fir/t cauſe ; and the 
| heart's motion ceaſing, to be the ſecond or conſe- 
quent; therefore moſt probably the reforation. of 


breathing is all that is neceſſary to reſtore the heart's 
motion; for if a ſufficiency of life {till exiſts to pro- 
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ready to move the very inſtant in which the action 


of the heart takes place, their actions e ſo 


mich upon it. 8 


What makes it very tic, that in recovering 


perſons drowned, the principal effect depends por 


air being thrown into the lungs, is, what happens in 


| the birth of children, when too much time has been 
ſpent after the interruption of that life which is pe- 
culiar to the fœtus; they then loſe altogether the 
diſpoſition for new liſe; and in fuch caſes there 


being a total ſuſpenſion of the actions of liſe, the in- 


fant remains to all appearance dead, and would in 
fact die, if air was not forced into its lungs, by nia 


means the action of the heart 1s eſtabliſned. 
To put this in a clearer light, I ſhall give the re- 
ſult of ſome experiments which 1 made i in the year 


3755 upon a dog. 


A pair of bellows were provided, e d. in 
6 a manner, as by one action to throw freſh air 
into the lungs, and by another to ſuck out again 


f the air that had been thrown by the . Cong 


mixing them together. 

The muzzle of cheſe bellows was fined into the 
windpipe of a dog, and by working them he was 
kept perfectly alive. While this artiſcial breathing 
was going on, I took off the ſternum of the dog, 
and expoſed to view the beart and lungs. The 


heart continued to act as before, only the frequency 
of its action was conſiderably increaſed. I then 
3888 the motion of the OG and the heart 


became 
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contraction, all it i leſs off x EZ" 2 By. | "0 


renewing my operation, the heart 


act, at firſt very faintly, and with longer intermiſ- _ 
ſion; but by continuing the artificial breathing its 


action became as frequent and as ſtrong as ever. 


T obſerved that everytime Tleſt off working the - 
' bellows, the heart became extremely turgid with 


- 


the et de became'/as.DarK 
both ſides of the heart 


blood, and the blood i 
as that on the right 


having the SAME CG Loop, 


Which was not . caſe: 8 is ws 8 «bellows were 
working. e r 
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5 * Pleaſe to compare the Pate on n the OY pore with whe 


Mop: of the Heart in Vol. L EY 


+ This experiment by John Nn 2 great reſctnblance 
to that made an hundred years ago by the illoftrions*Dr, 


2 Hook. "Aſter" be bad , , . 


cut away the ribs and diaphragm,” and removing the peri- 


cardium, he kept the animal alive before the Royal Society 


above an hour, by blowing freſh air into his lungs with a 
pair of bellows. It was obſerved, that as often'as he left off 


blowing, and ſuffered the lungs to collapſe, the dog preſently 


fell into dying convulfive motions, and ſoon recovered again 


on renewing the blaſt. —Aﬀter he had done this ſeveral times 


, with like ſucceſs, he pricked all the outer coat of the langs 
with the flender point of a lancet, and by a conſtant blaſt 
made with a double pair of bellows he kept the lungs always | 


Ae, and without e and it was abſeryed that 
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Before L offer niy ſentiments on the method of 
3 ii perſons who are appatently ee 
nnn R an .. 


iſt. 80 Long Fr the animal retains the TRA | 


"though depebred of the afion of li life ; the cauſe 
of that ran being, remoyed, the animal 
recovers. _ 


2d. e eee this Fark the 


living principle as inherent in the BLOOD, 
and derived from the AIR, viz. that principle 
which prevents the corruption of the Ys 
and is the cauſe of all its ations 


34d. The laſt propoſition J aſſume as: granted i is, 
: that the ſtomach ſympathizes with every part of 
An animal, and that every part ſympathizes 
with the ſtomach; therefore whatever acts 
upon the ſtomach, as à cordial, or Toules | its 
natural and healthy ations, and on the © Con- 
trary whatever affects it, ſo as to produce de- 
dlility, has an immediate effect Won: N [per 
of the . . 


„ 4-8 


py of freſh air, the dog 7 fill, his 5 were nb TP 
his heart beat regularly; ; but that u upon leaving off ene 5 
and ſuffering. the lungs to \ ſubſide, the dog preſently fell in 

dying convulſive motions, and as ſoon recovered again on re- 
e . 


PROP. 


** 


6 


1 
Theſe propelide were firſt publiſhed? in the Phi- 


" Jo fophical Tranſactions, and afterwards in his 
work on the Animal Economy; but, as John 


Hunter often lamented, he made #0 converts! © 


- PROP. I. 


When aflitgiice'i is called in, ſoon after the im- 
merſion, Alx blown into the lungs may be ſufficient 5 
to effect a recovery. The DEPHLOGISTE 
CATED AIR, deſcribed by Dr. Prieſtley, may 
prove more efficacious than common air. It is eaſily 
procured, and may be preſerved for any length of 


time in bottles —HunTER. 


To reſtore a perſon from a temporary ſuſpenſion 
of vital action, is within the province of the phy- 
ſician: but to reſtore life, after it has entirely 


vaniſhed, is an act of Omnipotence, and belongs 


only to HI, who gave it. | 

The former is merely to rekindle the flame of 
a taper, by gently fanning the ignited wick: the 
latter, to reanimate a corpſe, after the via ſpark | 
is 5 extinct. 


From the effects of VITAL AIR, 


rſt. In giving a florid colour to the blood, 
2d. In ane animal heat, 
e athedofirins: of ahlexGi l Mey exploded this ew 


will be now better underſtood by the term ox YGEN Or VITAL | 
AIR, g : i ; ” : : 
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we learn, why in ſuſpended: reſpiration, the lungs 
ceaſing to expand, and the blood to be changed in 
that organ, the heart ceaſes to contract, the arteries 
to vibrate, and finally, why the machine, though _ 
found and entire in all its parts; yet on a ſudden, 
like a clock whoſe pendulum is ſtopped, remains en- 
tirely at reſt. In the latter, if we move but the 
pendulum, the wheels are immediately put into 
motion, and the clock again correctly marks its 


hours and minutes as before: ſo likewiſe in the ant- 
mal machine (for ſuch is the harmonious conſent of 
parts,) that if motion can but be renewed in one 


of the principal organs, it is directly communicated 


to the next, and from thence to all the reſt. 


Thus, if the lungs expand, and the blood im- 
bibes the VITAL AIR, the heart recovers its 


action, the brain its energy, the nexves their ſen- 
fibility : the grand obſtacle once removed, and the 
| ſubordinate ſprings of lite preſently refume their 
reſpective movements. 


JJ AIR is dann 


ing, we can nbi explain, why the blood grows 


dark, the lips and countenance livid, and why the 


body loſes its native heat; fince, by renewing re- 


ſpiration, circulation is renewed, and the blood, 
having regained its florid colour, all theſe ſymp- 


toms foon diſappear. 2 
The primary object, kn; in the 13 
of vital action, is to inſtitute artificial reſpiration till 


| Wn natural Preathing can BE re-eſtabliſhed. 
| 4 Tboſe 


* 1 2 
P Us (Hae out Sales Bro « AASA 


I prefer atmoſ 


eaſier tranſition 1 f the blood, regard bor e * 
quality of che air; nay ſome even have th 
to contend, that air blown' warm from: The: me. 3 
ny Fee h 435 is bett 8 : 

ter diy 1 air, - a tia W = 
tion, can be fit for the purpoſe (to 5 Ds nothing of 
the indelicacy of the POR ), my e ws 5 

ii —_ 

Being among the firſt, ſays ths! Muſttious Dr. 8 

Fothergill, who recommended VITAL AIR in © 


preference to the other two, not only from theory, "4 


but Aua! experiment on ſome of the ſmaller animals, 
I am happy to find its ſuperiority. has fince been 
confirmed by many . writers ou” at 
home and abroad. N 
Nor is this to be Cabdered at, he adds, fring it it 
Pole every neceſſary quality of common air, in a 
uper eminent degree, and is alone capable of produe- 
ing that chemical change i in the blood, upon which . 
vital” beat and irritability depend. For during the 
ſuſpeaifion of reſpiration, agrecable to what has been 
before hinted, the blood loſes its florid colour, from 3 


| being deprived of the VITAL. PART of the at- 


moſphere. The animal hear is diminiſhed, and the 
Action of the heart | grows ſuddenly weaker N 7 
moment, Wr at length it ceaſes altogether, | 
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In the act of drowning it is alſo well known; that 


though ſuffocation generally takes place after à full 
. expiration, that from 50 to 100 c 


ic inches of air 
ſtill remain in the veſicles of the lungs. This 


ſtagnant air muſt therefore be highly vitiated, and 
ttherefore injurious to life; it cannot be evacuated 
by preſſure, much leſs meliorated by ſimilar air con- 


veyed from another perſon's lungs ; it may how- 


ever be corrected by atmoſpheric air, and com- 


pletely reſtored by VITAL AIR. . Ss. 
On the whole, it ſeems 893 to Fee Rr 


that in the treatment of drowned perſons, reſpired 


air muſt be leſs proper than atmoſpheric, atmoſ- 
pheric than VITAL; and could the latter be as 
eaſily and cheaply procured as the two former, few 
perſons could heſitate a moment in determining 


4 which of them they ought to prefer. 


Whence is it then, that the uſe of VITAL AIR 
has hitherto been withheld from the human ſpecies, 
and confined to a few experiments on brute ani- 


mals ?—Becauſe it is even yet but little known; 
and its virtues leſs underſtood. — / A remedy rarely 


to be had when moſt wanted, and never without 


ö ſome trouble and expence. bor we may ſoon, how- 
P ever, expect ſome deciſive experiments on this ; head, 


now that the VITAL. AIR has not only unfolded | 
the theory of reſpiration, digelion, and the animal 


f heat, but alſo explains many other curious phizno- 


mena both in health and diſcaſe, and has been pro- 
ſecuted with ſuch uncommon ardour, as to give 


83 p . 47 - : ks 


1 


BD frequently Salts in the eile of drowning | 
that aſſiſtance cannot be procured till a conſiderable 
time after the accident; every moment of which 
delay renders recoyery more precarious, the chances 
of which are not only diminiſhed in the parts where 
the firſt powers of action c reſide, but Allo 
in every other part e of the body. 5 
If a conſiderable time, ſuch as an n hour, ok, 5a ” 
Joſt, it will ſeldom be Sufficient to inflate the lungs 
with air; the heart having by this, time of: Its nice 
Connexion with the lungs. „ 
It will be neceſſary, having art raflated the 8 0 8 
1 apply wolatile./aits to the roſe. It will be better 
if it be applied vp both noſtrils, as ſuch applications 
to the o/faFory ner ves are known to rouſe the Ving 
principle and put che muſcles of reſpiration ino 
action, and ate therefore likely to endite the action 
of the heart. Beſides the falt of vinegar, the ſdeam 
of the ſame may be employed, for affettions of 
thoſe nerves greatly affect the living priociple, for 
bee rong nll! of. RAE 44 "flowers, as 
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orange; flower, ſhall in many cauſe fair 
application of vinegar will immediately reſtore the 
powers to action again. Thus all perfumes in 


42 
ting, the 


which there is ſome acid, rouſes rather than de- 


preſſes, as the ſweet-brier, cſſence, of lemon, & c.— 


HuNTER. TH. : 


PRO E. III. | 
EleFricity has been known to be of ſervice, and 
it is probably the only method we have of imme- 
diately ſtimulating the heart; all other PET 
being more by ſympathy.—HunTzR. 
_ The effects of electricity were, ſome time ago, 
finely illuſtrated by the ingenious Abilgard, in 


many curious experiments on apparently dead ani- 
mals; wherein, by a dexterous management of i its 


power, he is ſaid to have been capable of alter- 
nately ſuſpending and reſtoring animation at plea- 
ſure. The experiments have ſince been repeated 


by an eminent electrician “ in London, and with 
ſimilar effects. On ſmart ſhocks being paſſed 
through the head, the animal immediately becomes 


motionleſs on tranſmiring che geadelt vibratory 


ſhocks through the region of the ak oſcillations 
” the external muſcles inſtantly enſued; 


When the operation was ſuſpended for e 0 
nutes, or its duration altered to more remote parts, 


. animal relapſed into its quieſcent ſtate, and 
. conſtantly revived on, its being RI as at we 


* 


* Mr. Partington. bah 
| And 


10 
And what i is very worthy of attention is, the vital 
organs were more certainly excited, and more vivid | 
motions produced by ſlight, than when the ſhock 
were increaſed; the latter appearing to retard, ra- 
ther than promote recovery. It was alſo found, by 
the laſt experienced-eledrician, to afford preſent 're- 
lief in ſyncope, though when adminiſtered with vio- 
lence in people of a nervous ee it is Known dio 
quently to produce that ſtatmmmeee. 
From the above phænomena it Sap debt | 
to conclude, that electricity ought to be principally . 
directed to the heart, lungs, and diaphragm, in the 
form of gentle ſhocks. Applied in a moderate de- 
gree, it excites vital action after other ſtimuli have 
| ceaſed to act: carried to an extreme, it deſtroys ir- 
ritability, and life itſelf. For whether the ſtroke 
be ſent from a thunder- cloud, or a highly charged 
electrical battery, is immaterial; che effect from 
either may alike prove fatal. Electricity, therefore, 
preſents us with one of the moſt powerful ſtimu- 
lants hitherto diſcovered, which, like other active 
' remedies, may be falutary or injurious, according as 
it is managed. Hence the impropriety of thoſe 
violent ſhocks of electricity formerly given in palſy, 
chloroſis, &c. which, like other exhauſting ſtimuli, 
not only defeat the intention, but prove extremely 
injurious. Hence, perhaps, the ſurpriſing ſucceſs 
of electricity in ſome caſes that appeared deſperate; 
and its failure in others, after it had produced ſome 
flattering tokens of recovery. Inſtances of boch 


_- 


. which are to be met with in the Reports of the 


Humane Society. for-the years 1787 and 1789. Nor 
is this to be wondered at, ſecing its effects may be 
ſo greatly diverſified according to the different 

modes of application, by which its powers are ad- 
juſted. Thus it may be directed to paſs filently 
along the metallic wire; to melt it inſtantly ; or 
diſperſe it with incredible ſury. Thus a violent 


blaſt of air extinguiſhes the burning taper, while a 


gentle breeze rekindles it. In hke manner, the 


- aickling the ſoles of an infant cauſes convulſive 


$i while ruling that _ DR no ſuch 
effect. ; | 
As it is 9 from variaus Gris EY 


| ay paſſes moſt freely through the pulmonary 
veſſels, when the lungs are expanded by a full in- 
_ Jpiration; if at this juncture, the heart can be ex- 


cited to exert its power, while the reſiſtance is ſo 


_ conſiderably diminiſhed; it muſt more eafily pro- 


pel the blood forward, when part of it will enter 


the left cavity, now almoſt empty. This being 


brought into action, will, in its _ urge it e | 
neo the arterial ſyſtem. Do 

As ſoon as the lungs, therefore, are TY” 4 
eee air, and the more pure this is, undoubtedly 


the better; at chat moment, let the heart be excited 
by a gentle electrical ſhock, paſſed obliquely from 
the right ſide of the cheſt through the left; in the 


direct «courſe of the heart, and pulmonary veſſels. : 
mes the * be now emptied of the air, and again 
expanded, 


© 
expanded, when another ſhock may be given. The 
heart being thus excited into action, che Bart no, 
Weitering near its right eavity, will begin to move 
forward, and to reſume a more Zorid colour. This 
being gradually ' tend vated, will renew the actien 
of the leſt auricle, ' where the circulation will alſdoo 
de ſpeedily reſtored, and chat, perhaps, with more 
certainty and expedition, than'by the uſual mode * 
cee che e =[ Fr e Rx © * 


| 
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1 NU be: necelfiry to cb‘ Sine ae e 55 
ſubltane into the fomach; to rouſe this ſeat of uni- 
-verfal hap "This! operation ſhould be per-. 
| ae by dong in the mouth, might pro- 
* gekneſs, Amen would: _ th rn 

The e eee * che fiſt head 
of treatment ſhould ftill be continued, while thoſe 
under the other heads are putting into practice; for 
I cenſidered theſe only as auxiliary to the firſt. 
8 The firſt, in many caſes, may ſucceed alone; but 
the other injunctions without the firſt muſt, I think, 
always fail where the powers of life are conlker- 


any weakened. Honrzx. x 


When the heart has once been 1 to receive 5 

3 blood, it will be ſtimulated to new ac- 
| tion, and the vital functions nl * reſtored. It 
. c will 


100 beeàuſe the in- — 


will not, however, be ſufficient to ſtimulate. the 
Feart and lungs, we muſt at the ſame time ſtimulate 
the fomach. Clearly to comprehend. the - purpoſe | 
of this operation; the reader ſhould be. previouſly 
well acquainted with the diſcoveries of modern che- 
miſts: I have ſaid wine muſt be conveyed into 
the ſtomach ; but he. ſhould not be ſatisfied with 
being guided by the hand, without underſtanding the 
reaſon why ſuch an application is attended with ſuc- 


ceſs. In the uſe of medicines he ſhould endeavour 


do aſcertain their mode of operation; for while the 
raſh empyric wanders in the dark, the cautious and 
rational practitioner will be anxious to inveſtigate 
the path of nature, and to account for her proceed- 
ings, while he ventures. to preſcribe. I ſhall. at- 


tempt therefore to throw ſome; light upon a ſubject 


which 1s Ac, and therefore little underſtood. a 4775 
It is well known from chemiſtry that, in nature's 
| laboratory, the juice of the grape is ee of 
tree 1 VV 


ee 
2. OxyGEeN, 
3. CARBON, ” 


By the proceſs of diſtillation, the rypRoGeN is 


ſeparared i in a great meaſure from the oxyGen and 
' CARBON, and we 1 8 Der b is F CHE Lats or 
brandy. 


Akobol itſelf contains ſome oxypen, 155 by com- 


buſtion, it takes to itſelf ſtill more from the atmo- 
ſpheric air, and thus by experience it is found, that 


no + 00 


=_ f wht nth ee 
* . 
Ke, Ta. NS 8 £ 5 1 - Labs 2 abt 
ad : n 2 


47 
15 ounces of akohol, by ne produces 0 | 


- ounces of pure water. Yet 
The combuſtion here is e elle bur a 
en or chemical union of Hv ROSEN with 
oxvox, from which reſults a third ſubſtance mater, 
whilſt the nzaT which was N in combination 
with the oxygen eſcap es. 
PilLArRRN De RozteR ki Pins wh his 
| friends by inhaling a large quantity of HyDROGEN 
AIR, which may be taken into the lungs without 
fear of injury, and then applying his mouth to a 
tube, he. blew out the air unmixed with atmo- 
ſpheric air, and fired it at the end of a tube, ſo that 
he appeared to breathe flame.” By this operation 
water was eee ne en, in gs ee e 
e. N 
In order to give a diſtin idea ; of th Fr neh ef 
heat ariſing from the combuſtion of ayprocGeN 
Alx, I ſhall only mention that one pound of this 
melted 295 lb. of ice, whereas in ſimilar circum- 
ſtances wax candles 9 n one n 0 


; only 133 lb. 
' Theſe obſervations I 1 e to ab Ty 
F in order to give him a clear and diſtinct idea 
of the ſubſtances which I have had occaſion to 
I. mention; by which he will ſee the ſtrong affi- 


nity and chemical attraction between HYDROGEN 
and OXYGEN, the latter of wud as I baus "Oe 


* Theſs 525 fixed x air 3 5 Ny OY 
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is by the langs derived from the atmoſphere, hilft 
the former is conveyed into the ſyſtem by the aſ- 
ſiſtanee of the oma, and is moſt n 2 


from ether, alkohol, and wine. 


S8 much for What has been ore 1 as 
Gem with his retorts. But it is time that we 
ſhould return to the living retort, and conſider by 
What laws the proportions are eſtabliſhed between 
the ox vn to be derived by inſpiration from the 
atmoſphere, and the HyOOEN to be conveyed 


into the ſyſtem by the action of the ſtomach. 


The reader, no doubt, calls to mind the me- 
morable experiments -of Mr. G Spalding, who ob- ; 
ſerved, that in -praportion to the quantity of faod 
received into the ſtomach, if it abounded with av-- 

DROGEN, the ſyſtem coveted oxyv oN, taking upa 

greater quantity of it by reſpiration from the at- 
moſphere, as his diving · bell clearly demonſtrated; 


and he will alſo remember having met with this 


-remark in the caſe of bilious autumnal fever, 
ee 'The altentive - obſerver will take notice, that there is 
& 2 certain proportion between the VITAL AIR re- 
ec ceiued into the: tungs, aud IHE QUAN r 
OF FOOD -zehich can be Aigeſted in the: 1 
ee nach.. 

When I made the laſt obfetwacien. I vas not 
aware that the ſame had occurred to any ane be- 


\fore me. But I have the pleaſure to ſee the fame 


idea had alſo occurred to Dr. Thornton, as appears 
in his Theis, and to Dr. Beddoes, as is ſeen in his 
b f Letter 


Leiter to E De. Darwin. He had been breat ing hs. 


ſuch as contained almoſt equal parts of OXYGEN 


and AZOTIC AIR. His ſpirits were in conſequence 
ce elated ; bis appetite great; and he ate one third or 
ce one-fourth more than before, without An bis o- 
« mach loaded. 5 
From theſe 8 1 e it will bo 5 an" 
in n caſes of ſuſpended animation, we muſt not be 
contented merely with conveying VITAL AIR 
into the lungs, but muſt at the ſame time convey 
HYDROGEN. into the ffomach, which power- 
fully attracts this ſubſtance ſo eſſential to Vi= 
tality,—From the Rev. Mr. Townsend's Guide to 
R a 
In time of health, cordials, on being received 
into the ſtomach, preſently manifeſt their enlivening 
effects: even before they can have time to enter 
the lacteals, their ſtimulus is diffuſed through the 
remoteſt parts of the ſyſtem, In order, therefore, 
do reſtore the motion of the heart, through the me- 
dium of the ſtomach, ſome active cordial ought to 
be early adminiſtered. This having been conſi- 
dered by the faculty as unſafe, if not wholly im- 
practicable, until the power of ſwallowing ſhould 
be reſtored, it has hitherto on that account been 
very rarely attempted. Fortunately, however, we 
can now with confidence aſſert, that inſtead of wait- 
ing for the return of deglutition, an event which 
may never happen, fluids may at the beginning be 
5 Vol. III. . . immediately 


> = 

immediately conveyed into the ſtomach, without 
occaſioning the ſmalleſt hazard of ſuffocation. 
© Amongſt the claſs of internal ſtimulants, ſpiritu- 
ous liquors, as rum, brandy, or uſquebaugh, are 
well adapted, as being ſpeedy in their operation: 
but the exhauſting effect which ſucceeds the action 
of theſe, and all other potent ſtimuli, tends to 
irrlt 0; GY „ and demands no ſmall circumſpec- 


AS, Combines zhere it can be had, though leſs ac- 
— ot; affords, a/ more / generous cordial, and ſeems 
1 as defeFus* 


the preference; for during vital ſuſpen- 


fate for the defect of the natural ones in carrying 
off the redundancy. But if theſe are too powerful, 
they may prove equally deſtructive, by totally ex- 
| hauſting the moving fibres. Thus may the ſa- 
lutary efforts of nature be overpowered by the of- 
ficiouſneſs of art, a circumſtance which ſometimes 
we have had occaſion to obſerve with regret. —Dr. 
 ForreRCILL. SD 8 


PROP. V. _ f 

While theſe things are going on, viz. the rt a- 
. Trios of the lungs and STIMULATION of the heart, 
| an aſſiſtant ſhould carefully heat the bed- clothes. 
E I conſider Beat as congenial to the living principle. 


51 
hut from eblervalions fall experiments i it . : 
to be A LAW OF NATURE in animal bodies, 
| that the degree of external beat ſhould bear propor- 
tion to the quantity of life; as it is weakened, this 
proportion requires great accuracy in the” adjuſt- 
ment; while greater ben of life "ow a a x 
_ latitude. N 
I was led to 1 theſe e by? attend: 
ing to perſons who are froſt-bitten; the effect of 
cold in this caſe being that of leſſening the living 
principle. The powers of action remain as perfect 
as ever, only weakened; and heat is the only thing 
wanting to put theſe powers into action; yet heat 
muſt at firſt be gradually applied, and proportioned 
to the quantity of the living principle; but as that 
increaſes you may increaſe the degree of heat. 
If this method is not obſerved, and too great a 
degree of heat is at firſt applied, the perſon or part 
loſes entirely the living principle, and mortification 
enſues. This proceſs invariably takes place with 
regard to men. The ſame thing, I am convinced, 
happens to other animals. If an cel, for inſtance, 


is expoſed to a degree of cold ſufficiently /intenſe to 


benumb it till the remains of life are ſcarcely per- 
ceptible, and ſtill retained in cold of about 40 de- 
grees; this ſmall proportion of living principle will 
continue for a conſiderable time without diminu- 


tion or increaſe ; but if the animal is afterwards 


5 1 in a heat of 60 degrees, after ſhewing 
| „ de frog. 


| = 
ans fers of beter m i oy die in 1 © « ow 


minutes. 


If a lizard, or ae be Aken Ou its . 5 | 


hiding place, and expoſed to the ſun's rays, or placed 
in any ſttuation which would give vigour to the 
fame kind, poſſeſſed of a larger ſhare of life, they - 
will immediately ſhew ſigns of imereaſed ® life, but 
quickly fink under the experiment and die; while 
others, reduced to the ſame degree of weakneſs, as 
far as appearances can diſcover, will live for many 
weeks, if kept in a degree of cold . to 
the quantity of life they poſſeſs. 
I obferved many years ago, in me of the evider | 
parts of this iſland, that when intenſe cold had forced 
| blackbirds or thruſhes to take ſhelter in out-houſes, 
any of them that had been caught, and from an ill- 
judged compaſſion expoſed to a conſiderable degree 
of warmth, died very ſoon. The reaſon of this F_ 
did not then underſtand ; but I am 1b fatisfied, 
that it was owing, as in other inſtances, to the de- 
gree of heat being increaſed too ſuddenly _ ae 
26-0 6 a of life remaining in the animal. 
From theſe facts it appears, that warmth calls 
forts a great. exertion "oF the "Mg e * and 


* | Sodarive. nn PRs Dr. OD 8 the tone of the 
fibre, but by accumulating IRRITABILITY, they prediſpoſe 
the fibre to an mordinate achion upon the application of a 
Agli ftimulus. How much does Dr. Brown's and John Hun- 
ter's doctrine then coincide, if we e the 1 


preſſion J 
that 


| $3 | 
that an animal in a weakly ſtate may be obliged to 
exert a quantity of the actions of life ſufficient to 
deſtroy the very powers themſelves.” Heat muſt 
| therefore be carefully regulated according to the re- 
turn of the powers of life, and wuſt be 1 ac- 
ane eee 1 = 
Heat is fo effential to life, hai hows a certain 
degree of it, neither animals nor vegetables could 
ſubſiſt. The eggs of oviparous animals, the ſeeds 
of vegetables, and growing plants, diſcover, by the 
thermometer applied to their internal parts, a de- 
gree of temperature evidently exceeding that of the 
circumambient atmoſphere. Heat accompanies the 
_ embryo from the earlieſt period to the laſt ſtage of 
its exiftence, and therefore has been conſidered by 
| ſome as the ſource of vitality. Hence, the fecun= 
dating egg brings forth in due ſeaſon; whether the 
proper degree of heat be communicated by incu- 
bation, or by the temperature of a well-regulated 
oven. Hence, alſo, the myriads of animated beings, 
which, from imperceptible ova, are uſhered into 
exiſtence by the ſummer's ſun! Hence dormant 
animals are rouſed from à torpid ſtate, by the ver- 
nal warmth; and hence too, drowned perſons have 
ſometimes been reanimated by the ſolar rays. 
From theſe, and fimilar conſiderations, it was 
very natural to conclude, that to reftore heat to the 
body, muſt be one of the moſt powerful means of 
reſtoring animation. Accordingly, it has hitherto 
: been ans hn by the application of arqhieigh heat; 
BE E 3 under 


| 54 
under an idea, that until this could be aecom- 
pliſhed, every other means would prove ineffec- 
tual : without conſidering, perhaps, that an inani- 
mate ſubſtance of ſuch a bulk as the human body, 
containing a large quantity of matter under a ſmall 
ſurface, muſt acquire heat very ſlowly : that to ac- 
compliſh this in the internal parts (were it even 
practicable with ſafety) would demand great length 
of time, during which other meaſures no leſs eſſen- 
tial muſt be poſtponed. 

When reſpiration ceaſes in a drowned animal, FA 
power of generating beat is ſuſpended, and the body 
loſes the remains of its natural warmth, till at length 
it is reduced to the temperature of the ſurrounding 
medium. During this, if we attempt to raiſe the 
heat ſuddenly to the natural ſtandard, we exhauſt 
the feeble remains of life. Nay, although we apply 
artificial heat by flow degrees, yet ſtill, if no other 
means are uſed, it fails of ſucceſs. But if we have 
firſt recourſe to artificial reſpiration 1n the manner 
already deſcribed, the experiment vill often ſuc- 
ceed and produce the deſired effect. The lungs 

being thus ſupplied with air, the blood is again ren- 
| dered fit to receive a freſh ſupply of latent heat, and 
to diffuſe it, through innumerable arteries and veins, 
| from the centre to the circumference. Thus is the 

natural heat reſtored, and communicated to every 
part of the ſyſtem, with more certainty and expe- 
dition, thai 285 * ee means On: can. be 

Ones HT? OR 
| T he 


The moſt efficacious method of reſtoring heat, 
then, is to renew the generating power, by renewing 
reſpiration. For, till this natural proceſs can be re- 


eſtabliſhed, all that can be reaſonably expected from . 


the application of artificial heat, is to prevent the 
natural heat from being conveyed off; and to pre- 
ſerve ſenſibility and irritability, till the generating 
power can be renewed, on which they ſo intimatelx 
depend. Even in this view, it is a matter of con- 
fiderable importance, and demands no ſmall atten- ; 


tion in the management. 


Where the tem perature of the wade 1s os. 


-ably reduced, a ſmall degree of additional heat will 


produce powerful effects. Hence with dormant 

animals that are torpid, a moderate degree of ads 
ditional heat revives them; whereas a greater, even 
ſuch as imparts vigour to them under other circum- 

ſtances, ſpeedily deſtroys them. 5 

Thus nature inſtructs us that the artificial ax 
employed in reſtoring animation, ought to be very 
moderate; and the more fo, in Nen as the 
natural heat is diminiſhed. _ 

If, at the loweſt pitch of h the —_ 
cation of ſnow, or cold water, affords a more ſafe 
and efficacious ſtimulus than artificial heat, is there 
not ſome reaſon to ſuſpect, the cooling method 
might alſo prove preferable, at all the intermediate 
degrees? — That in drowning, for inſtance, where 
the temperature of the body, through expoſures to 
Extreme cold, 1 Is often reduced many degrees below 


E 4 = me | 


the ſtandard, might not a momentary application of 
this method, at the beginning of the proceſs, prove 
more ſalutary, than that ſudden tranſition t o FOO 

heat adopted by modern practitioners? 
The heat might be augmented by 4888 and 

the perſon put between blankets, and bladders of 
tepid water, or flannels wrung out of the fame, | or 
in vinegar, might in ſome meaſure ſupply i its place. 
Theſe may be applied to the region of the ſtomach; 
to the arm-pits ; to the groin; and to the extremi- 
ties: their warmth being retained by a covering of 
warm flannel. The room ſhould haye no viſitants 
to corrupt the air, its heat ſnould be between 56 to 
64 degrees of Fahrenheit's ſcale. But let it be ever 
remembered, that till the generaling power can be 
reſtored to the frame, it is in vain that we attempt 
by theſe, or any other means, to raiſe the heat of the 
body to the natural ſtandard, —Dr. F OTHERGILL, 


PROP. VI. 


Motion may poſſibly be of ſervice, it may at leaſt 
be tried; but, as it has leſs effect than any other of 
the above preſcribed flimuli, it ſhould be the laſt g 

poet of the proceſs. 

I would recommend to the operator the fame 
care in regulating che proportion of every one of 
theſe methods, as I did before in the application of 
heat ; as every one of them may poſſibly have the 

fame property of entirely deſtroying the feeble ac- 
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tion which they have excited, if adminiſtered in tog 
great a quantity; inſtead therefore of increaſing and 
haſtening the operations on the firſt ſigns of return: 
ing life being obſerved, as is uſually done, I would 
recommend their decreaſe, or that they be adjuſted 
as nearly as poſtible to the powers as they ariſe, 
As the heart is commonly the laſt part that ceales 
to act (ultimum morieng ), it is probably the. firſt part 
that takes on the action of recovery. When it be- 
gins to moye, I would adviſe the obſerving, with 
great attention, when the muſcles of reſpiration be- 
gin to act, that our endeavours may not interfere 
with their natural exertions, and that we may co- 
operate with nature; and I would adviſe the leflen- 
ing alſo, at this time, by degrees, the N of 
air to the lungs.— HUNTER. 8 

Briſk agitation is beſt performed berweks' two 
people; one taking hold of the patient's feet, while 
the other ſupports the ſhoulders, with the head pro- 
perly « elevated. This has of late been ſuſpected of 


: having a dangerous tendency, though apparently | 
without any juſt cauſe. Tt certainly affords a lafe 


and ſpeedy mechanical ſtimulus to the whole ma- 
chine, and may be executed i in leſs than three mi- 
nutes ; producing all the adyantages that could be 


hoped for from the action of an Emetic, and without 


the danger. 


The ſucceſſive concuſſions chus communicate to . 
| oy & ris and en n tend to "ous the ſtag- : 
|  nank 
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nant blood in motion; to renew oſcillations in the 
moving fibres; and to incite the hidden ſprings of 
life into action. 

By briſk agitation ſtill· born children have ſome- 
times alſo been unexpectedly brought to life. Some- 
times drowned perſons have been W by the 
ſame means. 

Being a ſimple and F effort to reſtore ani- 
mation, and eaſily performed by the lower claſs of 
people, it ought by no means to be diſcouraged. 
If it fails, it does no injury, unleſs it be performed 
with unnatural violence: if it ſucceeds, it kar 
the uſe of other meaſures. 

A remarkable inſtance of recovery 3 : 
occurred ſome years ago, where a ſudden jolt of a 
coffin is faid to have diſturbed the repoſe of the ap- 
parently dead lady within; who, to the ſurpriſe of 
[ the perſons ſhoving the coffin, and utter confuſion 
of her huſband, inſtantly gave a piercing ſhrick ! 
This, being repeated in her uſual ſhrill and well- 
known key, left him no room to doubt of his cara 
foofe being actually alive. It therefore obliged him, 
| though very reluctantly, to counter- order the ſepul- 
chral ceremonies, and releaſe the ſuppoſed corpſe ; 
. who, it is added, lived many years after, till at 
laſt ſne had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing her huſband 
« peaceably inurned” in the very ſame ſpor intend- 
ed for herſelf, —Dr. FoTHEROLLL. | 
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The ſteam of ſome ſtimulating ſubſtances, which ; 
are of a warm nature, ſhould be e as an 
enema.— HUNTER. | : 

Not only the /fomach, but the inteſtinal tube an- 
nexed, conſtituting the alimentary canal, is ever 
where moſt bountifully ſupplied with nerves, by _ 
which an intercourſe is carried on with all the prin- 
cipal organs, and propagated to the remoteſt parts, 
of the ſyſtem. This canal, therefore, through its 
whole extent, may be well conſidered as the centre 
of ſenſibility and nervous ſympathy; and conſe- 
quently deſerves particular attention in all caſes of 
vital ſuſpenſion, Hence various flimulants have 
been propoſed for ſupporting its periſtaltic motion, 
and for rendering it a proper medium for renewing 
nervous energy, by means 11 its ſympathy with tbe 
other vital organs. 3 

Forms of enema, 1. Take half a pint of Ma- 
deira wine; add one drachm of the tincture of cin- 

namon or lavender, or half a drachm of Dy ſpirit 
of ſal ammoniac. 

Or 2. Take, of warm water half a pint, of freſh 
_ muſtard half an ounce, of ethereal oil of turpentine | 
two drachms. The whole to be R with 
the yolk of an egg. : 

Or 3, Take of rong ie off horſezradiſh 
pong! twelve ounces, of ns; ſal ammoniac one 
OO OY F ö ee 
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PROP. VIII. 


Friftion, with agitation of the body, were the 
earlieſt methods employed for the recovery of the 
drowned ; and ſtill conſtitutes almoſt the only means 
known to the common people. Notwithſtanding 
the rude unſcientific manner in which they generally 
conduct the former operation, yet there are not 
wanting inſtances of its ſucceſs, which probably 
would have been more numerous, had it been di- 
Fre by more {kilful hands. | 

Its general effects may be underſtood, from its 
ſtimulating the extremities of the cutaneous nerves, 
which ſympathiſe with the principal internal organs. 
But ſtill more, in the preſent inſtance, from its ex- 
citing the arteries to propel the blood into the cor- 
reſponding veins, and from thence forward to the 
heart, while it favours the pee of animal 
heat. 5 | 
In order to render friction bea ſafe, and at 
the ſame time to give it its full efficacy, the follow 
ing cautions may not be e 


1. Violent friction, in theſe 1 is general 
unneceſſary; it ſeldom can be uſeful adi i 

may often proye hurtful, N 

2. Fo obviate any danger 1 may cond "WA 

| friction, artificial reſpiration, with electricity, 

opght in propriety to precede its uſe, that a 

re paſſage may be firſt: opened through the 


lungs, 


6x 
| lungs, when friction mop be ale purſued 


bat” 


with more freedom. . 9 44 


3. Where, through want of kilfal aſliſtatits; the 


= previous proceſs cannot be properly managed; 
tthe friction ought to be more gentle; be- 
ginning at the upper and lower extremities, 


where the circulation is always the moſt lin- 


gering, proceeding gradually to the thighs, 


1 5 abdomen, and cheſt; where it ſhould be oc- _ 
cCaſionally ſuſpended, about half a minute at 
intervals, for the heart to evacuate itſelf. 
3 Upon the whole, friction may be 3 
do the beſt advantage by the hands alone; the 
natural warmth of which will be communi- 
cated to the body, and gradually increaſed by 


the continued attrition.” _ 
Next to friction with the warm 1 hs 550 
bing with a fleſh-bruſh may occaſionally be 


had recourſe to : or, what may prove ſtill. 


more advantageous, hare {kins, or warm flan- 


0 nels, which may be well impregnated with the 


penetrating fumes of gum benzoin, kept in 
. readineſs in a ſtate of fuſion: beſides its ſtimu- 
lating and gently bracing quality, which feem 
well adapted to the preſent purpoſe, this fra- 
grant gum poſſeſſes a pleaſant odour, Which, 


inſtead of annoying, may prove grateful to | 


the medical aſſiſtants, during their benevolent 
and truly meritorious exertions in the” cauſe. 
1 ol 3 — Dr. FOTHERGILL, | 
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ON. PROP. 1x9. 
I would by all means 8 Heod-letting ; 14 


- which I think weakens the animal principle, and 


life itſelf, conſequently leſſens both the power and 


diſpoſition to action: and I would adviſe to be 


careful not to call forth any diſpoſition that might 


depreſs, by introducing any thing into the ſtomach, _ 
which ordinarily creates nauſea, as that alſo will 
| have a ſimilar effect. I would therefore avoid 


throwing up any enema, which is likely to produce 


an evacuation, as every ſuch evacuations alſo tend 
to leſſen the animal powers. I have purpoſely 
avoided ſpeaking of the fume of tobacco, which al- 


ways produce ſickneſs or purging, according as 
they are applied. —Howrzs. 


In concluding theſe propoſals for the recovery 
of drowned perſons, we would exhort the humane 
practitioner, and all others, to truſt in Gop's mercy, 


and not to deſpair until even excrtion has been 
FO employed. | 


LATEAT SCINTILLULA FORSAN, 
ſhould be conflantly remembered upon every ſuch 


P oecaſion. 


* . IX. relates 4 what ſhould t by avoided. The me- 


dical committee, after the receipt of Hunter's paper, entered 


their caveat againſt Sod letting in ſi uſpended animation, and 
the * Ll tobacco are 1 gn faſt out of faſhion. 


\ 
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SECT: vin. 


A SUMMARY OF THE WHOLE DOCTRINE RELATIVE f 
' TO THE RECOVERY OF DROWNED PERSONS. | 

Does not the union of judgments, viz. of Joun HuwTes, Dr. 
Goopwin, the Rev. Mr. Towxuszup, Dr. ForusrerLL, 

and Dr. Conni, indicate that we have reached to /ome. 


' certainty in the important and curious W rela- | 
tive to prog — 


ts a ' impartially examined at ſome 
length the remedies employed for the reſtoration of 
ſuſpended animation, and endeavoured to aſcertain 
their merit with a view towards improvement; we 
proceed to reduce the method of conducting wo = 
8 into a more compendious form. „%% ũ ]ͥ 
In all caſes of apparent death, time preſſes; Ig 
the urgency of the caſe demands uncommon expe- 
dition. In this critical ſituation, the vital fark, 
like the laſt glimmering of a taper, at each ſucceed- 
ing minute, grows more and more feeble, till the 
.inſtant-it expires! Every moment is precious to 
one who hangs, as it vere, berwixt time 1 eter- 
nity. 0 
To, prevent delay, by ad alas! too many 
| have already periſhed, proper nouszs OF RECEP- | 
_ TION, ſupplied with the neceſſary APPARATUS, 
ought to be eſtabliſhed at the expence of the pa- 
riſh, in every market town ſituated near lakes or ri- 
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64 
vers; ij and Wen in all leu, throughout thi 5 


kingdom. 
The overſeers of the poor, church-wardens, and 


clerks of the ſeveral pariſhes, ſhould be infiruded in 


the means proper for the recovery of drowned per- 


| ſons: for the- operation of inflating the lungs com- 


pletely, demands conſiderable addreſs; and as it 
conſtitutes the moſt important part of the proceſs, 


it were to be wiſhed, that not only medical pupils 
of all denominations, but alfo other intelligent per- 


ſons, in every pariſh, were _ inſtructèd how to 
perform it with dexterity. 

Poſſeſſing the proper 8 5 f Nie ot effi- 
cacious meaſures ſhould be immediately purſued by 
the aſſiſtants; not in hurry and confuſion, but with 
method and regularity, conforthable to a well di- 
REN plan. 

As ſoon as the en arrives, all Ge ſhould 
be excluded the room, except thoſe that are abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, and which perhaps never need to 
exceed ſeven in all, including the medical aſſiſtants. 

A greater number will not only embarraſs the 
operation, but render the air impure by their re- 


ſpiration, and the contamingted, air of a crowded 


2 Theſe may be ſeen at t Sevigny! 8, No. 28, King Het, 

Covent Garden, &c. They owe their improved ſtate chiefly 

to Mr. Coleman and Dr. Currie, who have each obtained 

prizes for their able works on ſuſpended animation. The for- 

mer approximates to the doctrine exbibited in theſe pages; 

the latter exactly coincides with our opinion. | 
| room, 


mi yo 
room, in cafes apparently favourable, may defeat 
all hopes of ſucceſs, as we have ſeen wel 8 in 
more than one inſtance. 
If the weather will permit, the 8 mould be 
kept open, and temperature be regulated between 
56 and 64 of Fahrenheit's thermometer. 
If the ſeaſon be perfectly ſerene, the body may be 
placed in the open air to receive the genial warmth | 
of the ſolar rays, while the over HAIRY means of ü 
recovery are purſued. 


The body, if wet, muſt be mandy Hers 5 


dried, to prevent the chilling effects of evapora- 
tion, and then be wrapped in warm blankets, or 
the warm elothes taken from ſome of the ſpecta- 
tors, unleſs the cooling proceſs ſhould be firſt ne- 
ceſſary, in conſequence of the object being in a half 
frozen ſtate. For in that caſe, the body ought to 
be rubbed with ſnow, or flannels wrung out of cold 
water or vinegar, before any degree of a | 
warmth can be ſafely appliſqece. 

Having prepared a bed or mattreſs, on a table of | 
a proper height, the ſubject is to be placed there- 


on, with the head elevated by two pillows; when 


the different parts of the proceſs may be conducted 
in the following order. 
11. Let the lungs be e iu by 
means of the proper inſtruments. When no 
medical aſſiſtant can be had in time, this ope- 


ration may be tolerably performed, even by | 


the common people, by only 1 the pipe 
Vor, III. „„ „ 


- 
I 


of a pair of bellows into one noſtril, while the 
mouth and oppoſite noſtril are cloſed. by an 
aſſiſtant, and the windpipe gently preſſed back. 
Then by forcing air into the lungs, and alter- 
nately expelling it by preſſing the cheſt, reſpi- 
ration may be imitated. Or, upon an emer- 
gency, air may be blown into the lungs through 

a tobacco-pipe, a quill, or even a card folded 
into the form of a tube. 

Not only this, but the reſt of the ie 

Wil | might certainly be performed without much 

1 difficulty by the common people, were they 

Ii | properly inſtructed ; ſince it appears that, in 

Holland, more than half the recoveries of the 

drowned are brought about by them alone, 

though, at home, we know but few inſtances 
FE | of this ſort. - 
2. The electrical machine Ci prepared, . 
the lungs expanded, let one diſcharging rod 
be placed juſt below the right breaſt, and the 
other above the ſhort ribs of the left, the elec- 
trometer being moved a quarter of an inch 
from the jar, let the electrical current be paſſed 
directly through the heart. The electrical 
| ſhock being given, let the lungs be emptied 
by making an expiration with the double bel- 
lows, or by ſuffering air to eſcape by the 

mouth, while gentle preſſure is made on the 
| cheſt. The moment this is accompliſhed, let 
the lungs again | be e and the ſhock re- 
peated, 
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peated, varying its direction, its power, and its 
frequency, as circumſtances may point out. 
3. Particular ſtimuli may next be applied to the 
organs of ſenſe, as a ſtrong light to the eye, 
and pungent ſubſtances to the olfactory nerves, 
_ eſpecially the ſalt of vinegar. | 


A4. Theſe operations being carried on for five mi- 
nutes, let the ſtimulating cordial be conveyed 
: through the flexible tube into the ſtomach, by 
| preſſing the vegetable boule in which it is 
contained. 


zy. Immediately after this, 1 — of the ſtimulat⸗ 
ing enemas may be alſo properly adminiſter- 

| ed, or, what would perhaps be preferable, 
warm vITAL AiR. The cordial, and enema, 
may, if neceſſary, be repre near the cloſe of 
the proceſs. | 


6. Theſe internal ſtimulants being g oiven to pro- | 

voke the action of the heart, bladders of tepid 

water ſhould be applied to the region of the 
ſtomach, and to the extremities. 


7h. The legs and arms muſt be now A ay 
rubbed with the warm hand, or with flannel, 
or a hare-ſkin, impregnated with the fumes 
of gum benzoin, The friction muſt be gra- 
dually extended to . Os 1 and 
cheſt. 


8, At that critical period, when ſneezing, ſlight 
twitchings, or gaſping, mark the firſt dawn of 
F2 : returning 
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ly. The proceſs above mentioned ſhould bh con- 
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teturning life, inſtead of increaſing, it will 


be prudent to moderate the . 
powers. 


tinued the full ſpace of three hours, with very 
few intermiſſions, unleſs the vital functions 


ſhould be reſtored ſooner. If, at the end of 


that period, the unfavourable ſymptoms, in- 
ſtead of diminiſhing, ſhould increaſe, the caſe 
may be conſidered as. utterly hopeleſs, and 
therefore the proceſs may be diſcontinued. 
Still, however, before quitting the room, it 
may not be improper to order a ſtrong bliſter 
to be applied to the region of the heart, and 
warm finapiſms to the feet, firſt ſprinkled wa 
the volatile alkaline ſpirit. 


10%, When the natural reſpiration and the power 
of ſwallowing are reſtored, the patient ſhould 


be put into a bed moderately warm, with his 
head properly raiſed, and his feet wrapped in 
warm flannel, Warm whey, and other di- 
luents, may now be adminiſtered, to encou- 
rage a gentle perſpiration. But he ought by 
no means to be left alone, till he has perfectly 
recovered his ſenſes: ſome perſons having 


_ relapſed, and afterwards periſhed, from being 


dieſerted too ſoon, even after the functions 


were apparently reſtored. Unhappy inſtances 
of this ſort have been properly noted | in the 
Society $ Reports. 

| 110. 


4 a 


11 . Should feveriſh ſymptoms 2 accompa- 
nied with a ſenſe of heavineſs, or dull pain in 
the head or cheſt (as frequently happens in 
conſequence of the ſevere. diſcipline ſo lately 
undergone), moderate bleeding, together with 


mild laxatives and cool regimen, will gene- „ 
rally afford the deſired en „„ 4 
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SECT. VII. 
OF F 


oi a ave Vt, of ſtimuli is 9 for . 
maintenance of firm health, we now ſee the rea- 
ſon why confinement in dungeons, independent of 
dampneſs, is ſo injurious to the health of priſoners: 
and why the meaner ſort of houſes in this country, 
ſince they have been darkened'* in conſequence of 
the heavy window tax, have been obſerved to ex- 
hibit a race, pf more pale and fickly inhabitants, 
Finally, why the gloomy chambers of the ſick, la- 
bouring under aſthenic diſeaſes, are rendered more 
unwholeſome, and acquire additional horrors, by 
indiſcriminately ſhutting out the cheerful beams of 
day: and why the effects of all diſeaſes of this claſs 
are increaſed by thus. imprudently depriving the 
_patient of one of e moſt e cordials 1 in 
nature, | 


*The fact was repeatedly noticed in his different journeys. 

by the philanthropic Mr. Howard; and it is notorious to 
| every eye, that the ſervants who are ſtewed in dark chambers 
deprived of fre/k air and the morning light, exhibit the moſt 
| ſickly appearance. It requires another Howard to point out 
the evils ſometimes inadvertently inflicted by the governors | 
on the governed, and to ſtir up nUMANITY in the cauſe of 
ſuffering Nature. It would be very eaſy in taxes to make 
proper exemptions, and garrets and poor people's windows | 
—1 AE be OT excepted from any tax. 


That 
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That the ad/ence of LIGHT accumulates IRRITA-. 
BILITY in the fibre, is ſnewn from the following 
experiment. 
I enveloped, ſays Gutanner, the leaves of NE 
mimoſa, or ſenſitive plant, in an opake body, ſo 
that the air might have free acceſs, while the 


light could not penetrate, and I found that all 
theſe leaves became conf dds more e than 
„„ 


Animals end of Lich, or Jiving 3 in DARK 


PLACES, loſe their colour and become white, as is 
obſervable in arctic animals during the long nights 
in the countries near the pole: I have obſerved it 


alſo in the animals that inhabit the Alps, and which 
conceal themſelves the greateſt part of the year in 


ſubterraneous dwellings. Mice kept 1 in a cage in a 
very dark room produce white mice. 


Blanched plants loſe their green colour and be- 


come white, and are not then capable of ſupporting 
a great quantity of LIcuT. In the white Negro, 
born of black parents, exhibited in London, the 


hair was of a filver white; the eye had a ferrety ap- 


pearance, and was ſo impatient of the fimulus of 
i LIGHT, that it was almoſt in conſtant action, Theſe 
accidental varieties in the human ſpecies are pro- 
j perly called MoON-EVED, for they cannot endure 
the glare of light from the ſun, and though they 
enjoy his reflected rays from the moon, they are not 
able to behold that luminary. The noſe. in this 
a aca negro was flat, exactly reſembling that of a 


black, 


'75 

black, 40 the res were thick, and the. ſkull pro- 
minent from behind. No doubt, therefore, re- 
mained of this woman having been born of negro 
parents * ; and the perſon who ſhewed it had atteſ- 
rations to convince the moſt incredulous. This 
variety of the human ſpecies has been particulatly 
obſerved in three different diſtricts of America. 
Their ſkin 1s covered with a fine hairy down of 
a chalky white ; the hair of their heads, their eye- 
brows, and eyc-laſhes, are of the ng. hue. OT 


* She was at this time giving ſuck to an infant whoſe fa- 
ther was a white, but the child had all the e of a 
mulatto. : 

There is now at . 33 a man, Wooly of black pa- 
08 who is black and white, direQly pie-balled | 


1ſt. Query. Would the Trapers IN BUMAN FLESH feel 
ſome conſcience in ſelling this 04zze negro woman? 


Al. Query. On which fide would the balance of opinion 
preponderate with them with regard to the pie- Balled man? 

It is melancholy to obſerve the pains ſome white men have 
been at to repreſent the Zack race as a lower ſpecies. of ani- 
mal, to confound them with the monkey; or if men, to de- 
grade them into beings deſtined by a benevolent and fuper- 
intending Proyidence to become the Alves of ſuch as boaſt 
the names of Chriſtian and European? N 

If they are uncivilized, it is you who have plunged them 
deeper i in their darkneſs, If their country 1s unfruitful, it 
was once the chief reſource of Rome. If barbarous in the 
extreme, you have ſet them a ſtill more barbarous example. 
And if it ſhall be ſaid, that the 18th century was an enlight- 


ened period, your deeds mi 0 adduced to e the aſ- 
ſertion. | | | 
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are univerſally deſcribed by all travellers as a race 
of low STATURE, of a feeble MAKE, and ee = 
enduring the Sighteſt FATIGUE *, 

Two temperaments, as they have been called, in 


phyſic, have been long obſerved. The external 
appearantes of the ſanguine, or irritable temperament, 


are theſe. The hair is ſoft, and never much curled, 


'except in infancy, is of a pale brown colour, and 
from thence paſſing through -the different ſhades 


from the auburn to the bright red, the ſkin 


is ſmooth, and white, and ſubject to freckle; the 


cheeks ruddy, the eyes moſt commonly blue; the 
habit of the body ſoft and plump; after the period 
of manhood diſpoſed to obeſity ; the frame eaſily 
diſturbed, and the mind ſenſible, and diſpoſed to the 
alternate ſucceſſions of mirth, and ſadneſs, accom- 
panying both with tears. N 
The other temperament is called the dark, or 
melancholic. In this the external appearances are 
the following. The hair is hard, black, and curl- 
ed; the ſkin is coarſer, and of a dun colour, the 


complexion running from all the ſhades of brown, 
until it arrives at a complete jet. The eyes are 


conſtantly black: the habit of the body rather 


- meagre; ftrength conſiderable, mind flow, and diſ- 
| poſed to ſeriouſneſs, caution, and timidity, with but 
little ſenſibility, tenacious of emotions when once 
excited, and therefore eee 


* See Robertſon's Hidory of America, 
| . If. 


If we conſider the complexion of different coun- 
tries, we ſhall find them dark in proportion to the 
nature of the climate. In general it may be aſſert- 
ed, that, as we approach the line, we perceive the 
inhabitants of each country grow browner until 
the colour deepens into perfect blackneſs. All Eu- 
rope, almoſt the whole of Aſia, and the temperate 
parts of Africa, are occupied by men of a fair 
complexion. All the torrid zone in Africa, ſome 
of the warmer regions adjacent to it, and a few 
countries in Aſia, are filled with people of a deep 
black colour. If we trace the nations of our con- 
tinent, making our progreſs from cold and tempe- 
rate countries towards thoſe parts which are ex- 
poſed to the influence of vehement and unremitting 
heats, we ſhall find the extreme whiteneſs of their 
{kin ſoon diminiſh, and its colour deepen gradually 
as we advance; and, after paſſing through all the 
ſucceſſive gradations of ſhade, terminate in an uni-- 
form unvarying black. Thus, taking our ſtandard 
from our own country, we find the French, who 
are more ſouthern, a ſlight ſhade deeper than ee 
going further down, the Spaniards are browner than 
the French; the inhabitants of Fez darker than 
they; and the natives of Negroland the darkeſt of 
an The irritable las in the fibre is allo 
- found 


* 


* That the complexion depends ſolely upon climates * 


ably demonſtrated by Dr. Smith. There ere now Jews in 


Africa who obſerye all their religious ceremonies, and do not 


Ab | of 
* « 1 i 
as 28 # : 


7 
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found much to correſpond. with theſe ſbades. In all 
regions, however, the children are born fair, or at 
leaſt red, and grow darker or black as they od 
in ii, | 

of courſe intermarry with the natives, yet they are com-. 
pletely black, no traces of the European features remaining. 

His' arguments extend Ls 1 e a whole 
octavo volume. | 
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OF COLD. | 


1 the winter, 55 Fs 4 of hs ll 
mulus of heat, and in part of light, plants and many 
animals become 7orpid, the organs of circulation, 
and of nutrition, perform their functions but lan- 
guidly, and life itſelf appears ſuſpended. In conſe- 
quence of the diminiſhed action of theſe fimuli, THE 
IRRITABILITY _ accumulates, and manifeſts itſelf at 
the return of /pring. A flight degree of heat then | 
produces powerful effects upon the fibres. thus deli- 
cately irritable. Animals, which had concealed 
themſelves under ground, even when the cold is 
greater than in autumn, venture forth from their 
ſubterraneous retreat, trees and plants put forth 
their leaves and bloſſoms, and birds, and animals, 
and man himſelf, is ſenſible of the ſtimulus of heat 
from the return of ſpring, his fibres being rendered 
more irritable by the winter's cold. 
Dr. Hale,in his Vegetable Statics, relates that he 
cut down a vine, and cemented to its murilated 
ſtump glaſs tubes, each 7 feet long, and one fourth 
of an inch diameter, with braſs caps, by which they 
were ſcrewed on one above another, eil they roſe 
to the height of 36 feet. „ 
Ah theſe gages it appeared, I „ 
„Vol III. . 1 80 5 "+ ol 


i.» 
FISY 
82 | 


iſt, That the /ap began viſibly to riſe Marcn 
10, when the thermometer by day ſtood 
only at 3 degrees above the freezing point; 
2dly. That, Aral 18, it was at fs beigbt and 
vigour; 
Idly. That from that time to Mar 5th the force 
gradually decreaſed; 
y. That it conftantly roſe faſteſt from fun rife 
to about 9 or 10 in the morning, and then 
gradually ſubſided till about 8 or 6 o'clock in 
the afternoon ; 
| auen That it roſe ſooner in the morning after cool 
weather, than after bot days, and in propor- 
tion to the coldneſs of the night and Subſequent 
draft; © * 
schly. That after /everal ſucceſve cold days and 
nigbts, the ſap. would riſe during the whole 
day, if it chanced to be Jine, aktiough Aue 
at noon. 
Ithly. That if warm weather had made che ſap 
flow vigorouſly, that vigour would be abated 
_ immediately by a cold eaſterly wind and a 
cloudy ſun, when the ſap would fuk at the 
rate of an inch per minute: but when the 
ſun ſhone out, and the wind ſhifted, it roſe 
again as uſual, | 
| dh. The olDEST vines were Jooneft affetted by a 
Change of 1 and i in them che %p 
feſt began to ſink. | 
22 And, on the contrary, when te tabs was 
3 fixed 


1 83 5 
flxed to a very ſhort ſtump of a Young 
Vvixx, and at only 7 inches from the ground, 
dhe fap flowed inceſſantly, and Faſteſ of all, 
in the greateſt beat of the day, finking * i 
after /un-/et *®, 7 
H e then makes this general e that the 
| rapidity with which the ſap circulates in the vine 
during SPRING is five times greater than the rapidity 
with which tbe Blood flows in the arteries of a borſe, 
that it is coniderably flower in the SUMMER than in 
ſpring, very languid i in AUTUMN, and ag altoge- 
ther in the wiINTER, » | 
The above. experiments clearly e that 
it is not from beat and light alone that the ſap riſes 
in the vine, for if that were the caſe it would in- 
creaſe as the heat increaſed, it would be greateſt in 
the noon- day and in the height of ſummer, and leſs in 
Spring than in autumn, whereas the reverſe is here 
ſhewn to be the caſe. It muſt therefore depend on 
the Ix RITABILITY of the en which gers 3 


IM This lff abi rte is very valuable, 5 3 ap- 
plies to the Aman frame. If a child or an old man take a 
moderate portion of the ftroug ſtimulus of opium or wine, au 
exhauftion-of the irritability of the fibre enſues, as was ſhewn 
before; but if the ſame quantity be given to a perſon in the 
vigour of health and life, it ſeems to call forth the irritabi- 
 lity of the fibre without exhauſling it, and the actions of 
life become increaſed, and ſleep does not take place before 
the cuftomary hour. This will be further illuſtrated when 
treating on the different effects of the cold bath on ftrong 
and Top weak conſtitutions. Vide page 93 of. this volume, 
Ga by 


* EE 1 
by the Rigulus of beat and 1 andi is accumdated | 
by 1 abſence.” - 

In the ſame way the [RRITABILITY of the bedy- 
fſarum gyrans is exhauſted by the heat of the noon- 
day ſun; and, according to the experiments of 
Fox rama, it is proved that the In RrABILIrx of 
the /enfitive plant is great in the morning, diminiſbed 
during the beat of the day, and litile or none in the 
evening. 5 
Hence it is that the return of cold and froft i in the 
| Jpring is ſo noxious to vegetables, and that this ſea- 
ſon is forward 1 to the N of the pre- 
ceding winter. 
FonraAxNA obſerved, that during winter the Rs 
which he kept for his experiments were in a torpid 
fate, though the thermometer was at 59 degrees. 
He endeavoured to render them vigorous by 
warmth, and expoſed them to a heat of 67 degrees 
only. In two minutes they died, though during ſum- 
mer they bear a much greater degree of heat, without 
the leaſt injury ; but then they are Iſs irritable. is 
SPALANZANI obſerved the zewts bury themſelves 
in the earth, and become 7orpid, in the month of 
Oktober, before the thermometer in the ſhade falls 
to 54 degrees; and that they re-appear in the 
month of February, though at that time it freezes 
during every night, and not unfrequently during 
the day the thermometer is many degrees below 54. 
* Mat is the reaſon,” enquires this excellent ob- 
ſerver, that theſe animals revive in SPRING, when 
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8 
os cold is more intenſe ; and fink- into torpidity at a 
much leſs degree of cold in the auruuv? T? 

I will folve this problem, by obſerving. has in 
auruu a very great ſtimulus is required to act 
upon the fibre of theſe animals, exhauſted as it has 

been by the heat of the ſummer; but in spRIN, 

the leaſt ſtimulus, the leaſt increaſe of heat, is ſuffi- 
cient to put the fibre into action, its irritability hav- 
ing accumulated during winter in conſequence of the 

abſence of the common ſtimuli. 1 

Thus preciſely i is it with the vegetable tribe, Ge 

they /ice in winter, and are awakened by the vernal 
ſun ; but die, if too power a heat be ſuddenly 
applied, _ 

On this principle, ſays the Rev. Mr. + OWNSEND, 
we may account for the deſtruction of plants by 

' light in ſummer; for unleſs there be froft at night 
there is no blight; and it may be remarked, that 
the blight does not take place during the action of 
the Froſt, but at the riſing of a cloudleſs ſun. 

_ Heace it is that our garden crops, ſuch as French 

beans and peas, which uſually ſuffer moſt by blight 

after a froſty night in ſummer, ſuffer no injury if 
they are watered immediately before the riſing of the 

' ſun, becauſe the evaporation abates the heat. 

The effects of winter are therefore very great in 
cold climates, becauſe the accumulation of the irri- 
ability is in proportion to the abſtraction of the ſti- 
e of 22 8 
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In Lapland corn ripens in 60 days, whereas in 
France it requires 120 or 160 days. The truth of 
what is here adyanced may be proved by expoſing 


vegetables alternately to heat and cold: it is ſur- 


priling how much their growth and the power of 
vegetation js increaſed, But in theſe experiments 
care muſt be taken to vary the temperature by de- 


grees; becauſe the irritability accumulating in the 


fibre by the abſtraction of the heat, a very ſmall 
quantity of this ſtimulus ben applied is ſufficient tq 


erat it m_ or ta e it. 
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or asrhvTadlͤ FROM COLD. 


Tur advantage of clothing as fencing out the 
cold, or, in more philoſophic language, as retaining 
the inbred, or vital, heat, has been before conſidered. 
We are now to contemplate the effects of the ex- 
ceſs of cold. 

If we look. around the 3 we ſhall Bo able 
to find not more than fix diftin® | varieties in the 
human ſpecies, each of which is ſtrongly marked, 
and ſpeaks. the kind ſeldom to have mixed with the 
other. The race we are at preſent about to conſider 
are the men who are found near We Pele. Theſe 
nations being under a rigorous climate, where the 
productions of nature are but few, and the provi- 
ſions coarſe and unwholeſome, their bodies have 
ſhrunk to the nature of their food. Theſe, there- 
fore, in general, are deſcribed as a race of ſhort 

ſtature ®, and odd ſhape, with countenances as fa- 


* They a are uſually about four feet high, 5 the tall 
does not exceed five feet. GolDbsuirn. | 
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vage as their manners are barbarous. Guſtavus 


Adolphus once attempted to form a regiment of 
ſuch men, but he found it impoſſible to accompliſh 
his deſign ; for it ſhould ſeem, fays Dr. Goldſmith, 
as though they were unfitted for any other climate, 
or mode of life, but their own. © | 

In theſe unhoſpitable regions all is zorpid, Here 
you ſee, in the greateſt poſſible perfection, the e- 
dalive power of extreme and continued cold. Here 
no vegetable thrives except the lichen; and no ani- 


mal but the 7ein-deer. Nor is the extremity of 


cold leſs productive of the tawny complexion t than 
that of heat. The natives of the ar#ic circle are 
all brown ; and thoſe that lie moſt to the north are 
of a till darker hue *. In this manner both extremes 
are unfavourable to he human form and colour, 
and nearly the ſame debilitating effefis are produced 
under the Poles that are obſerved at the SE EE 


Ah! little think the gay licentious proud, 
Whom pleaſure, power, and affluence ſurround ; 
They, who their thoughtleſs hours in giddy mirth, 
And wanton, often cruel, riot waſte. _ 
Ah! little think they, while they dance along, 
How many feel, this very moment, death 


- 5 


And all the fad variety of pain. | 
How many fink in the devouring flood, 


Or more devouring flame. How many bleed, 


By ſhameful variance betwixt man and man, 


* Cook's Voyage. 


How 


How many pine in Ne hats rt No 
Shut from the common air, and common uſe 
Of their own limbs. How many drink: the cup. 
Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread + N 
Of miſery. Sore pierced by Oat e 
How many ſhrink into the ſordid hut 
Of cheerleſs poverty.—Perhaps, the ſwain 
Hieing homeward to his family, now 
Diſaſter'd ſtands ; ſees other hills aſcend, 
Of unknown joyleſs brow ; and other ſcenes + 
Of horrid proſpect, bleach the trackleſs plains 
Nor finds the river, nor the foreſt, hid 
Beneath the formleſs wild ; but wanders on 
From hill to dale, ſtill more and more aſtray; }. 
Impatient flouncing through the drifted heaps, _ 
Stung with the thoughts of home: ; the thoughts of 
home 
Ruſh on his nerves, and call 400 vigour fortk 
In many a vain attempt. How ſinks his ſoul! 
What black deſpair, what horror fills his heart ? 2 
When for the duſky ſpot, which fancy feign d 
His tuſted cottage riſing thro? the ſnow, 
He meets the roughneſs of the middle-waſte, 
Far from the track, and bleſt abode of man; 
While round him night reſiſtleſs cloſes faſt, 
And every tempeſt, howling o'er his head, 
Renders the ſavage wilderneſs more wild. 
Then throng the buſy ſhapes into his mind, 
Of cover'd pits, unfathomably deep: 
A dire deſcent! beyond the power of froſt, 


Of 


Of faithleſs bogs; of precipices huge, 

Smoothed up with How's and, what iſlands un- 
' known, _ 5 

What water, of the ſtill e e 

In the looſe marſh or ſolitary lake, 
Where the freſh fountain from the bottom boils. 
Theſe check his fearful ſteps ;—and down he ſinks 
Beneath the ſhelter of the ſhapeleſs drift, 
Thinking o'er all the bitterneſs of death, 
Mixed with the tender anguiſh nature ſhoots 
Thro? the wrung boſom of the dying man, 

His wife, his children, and his friends unſeen.— 
In vain for him th' officious wife prepares 
The fire fair blazing, and the veſtment warm. 
In vain his little children, peeping out 
Into the mingling ſtorm, demand their fire, 
With tears of artleſs innocence. Alas 
Nor wife, nor children, more ſhall he behold, 
Nor friends, nor ſacred home. On every nerve 
The deadly winter ſeizes ; ſhuts up ſenſe, ' | 
And, o'er his inmoſt vitats creeping cold, 
Lays him along the ſnows, a ſtiff ned corſe, | 
Stretched out, and bleaching in the northern blaſt #. 
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When, through expoſure to extreme cold, the 
5 fingers, or other external parts of the human body, 
are frozen, the heat in theſe parts muſt neceſſarily 

be reduced to the loweſt point conſiſtent with liſe. 

If artificial heat be ſuddenly applied, a mortifica- 


* Taousen. : 
X tion 


—- „ 
tion enſues, and the parts that have been froft-bitten 
drop off. But if they be thawn by friction with 
ſnow, and afterwards the gentleſt warmth be then 
gradually applied, the parts are ſoon RO © 
their wonted uſe and activity. 
When the ſtate of torpor or apparent ty is 
brought on, whether in the dennen animals, or 
man, whether by the ſedative effects of cold, or by 
ſubmerſion, the phænomena are ae ſimilar. 
Both are bereft of s8Nsz and MoTION. Both loſe 
a large portion of animal HFAT. Both on their 
firſt recovery exhibit ſimilar efforts towards reſtor- 
ing RESPIRATION and CIRCULATION. Bath are 
reſtored by a gentle degree of waRuTH, and are de- 
ſtroyed by a HEAT 700 great, or foo OP applied. 
Indeed the GRAND SECRET of the art of 
reſtoring ſuſpended animation, conſiſts in NICELY: 
ADJUSTING THE NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL STI- 
an TO THE aer TONE OF THE IRRITABLE 
FIBRE. ; 
If the recovery of the warmed: is more s 
certain, it is not only becauſe the torpor is more 
gradual, but becauſe the degree of heat is regu- 
| lated by the ſteady, unerring hand of waTure; 
whereas in man, it is governed by the uncertain | 
and oſten e rules e 


8 ET. 
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"PRE. . 


THE. MANNER IN AWRIGE: INFLAMMATORY 7 FEVERS, 
R AND COLDS, ARE PRODUCED. - 


100 going into a . bath, 1 at 33 eas 
as heat on Fahrenheit's ſcale, the action of the 
capillary arteries of the ſkin is diminiſhed, or ceaſes 
for a time. Hence leſs or no blood paſſes theſe © 
capillaries, and paleneſs ſucceeds. But ſoon after 

emerging from the bath, a more florid colour, and 
a greater degree of heat, is -generated on the ſkin 
than was poſſeſſed before immerſion ; for the capil- 
lary arteries, after their quieſcent ſtate, occaſioned 
by the want of ſtimulus, become more irritable than 
uſual to their natural ſtimuli, owing to the accu- 
mulation of irritability, and hence a greater quanti- 
ty of blood is tranſmitted through them, and in 
_ conſequence a greater degree of heat ſucceeds. 
Beſides the quigſcence of the minute veſſels of the 
lungs, there are many other ſyſtems of veſſels 
which become torpid from their irritative aſſocia- 
tions with thoſe of the fin. | 4 
From the quigſcence of ſuch extenſive ſyſtems of 
veſſels as the capillaries of the ſkin, and the mi- 
nute veſſels of the lungs, with their various ab- 
ſorbent ſeries, a great accumulation of irritability is 
occaſioned; part of which is again expended in 
the increaſed exertion of all theſe veſſels, with an 
univerſal 
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93 
aoiverfal glow of heat | in conſequence of this ex- 
ertion, and the remainder: of it adds vigour to 
both the vital and voluntary exertions of the whole 
day. 

If the activity of the ſubcutaneous veſſils, * 
of thoſe with which their actions are aſſociated, 
was too great before cold immerſion, as in the hot | 
days of ſummer, by which the irritable principle 
was previouſly diminiſhed, we ſce the cauſe why | 
the cold bath gives ſuch preſent ſtrength; namely, 
by ſtopping the unneceſſary activity of the ſubcu- 
taneous veſſels, and thus preventing the too est 
exhauſtion of the irritable principle. : 

In thoſe conſtitutions where the degree of i inir- 
ritability, « or of debility, is greater than natural, the 
coldneſs and paleneſs of the ſkin, with the quick 
and weak pulſe, continue a long time aſter the 
patient leaves the bath; and the ſubſequent heat 
approaches by unequal fluſhings, and he feels him- 
ſelf diſordered for many hours. Hence the bath- 
ing in a cold ſpring of water, where the heat is 
but 48 degrees of Fahrenheit's thermometer, much 
diſagrees with thoſe of weak or unirritable habits 
of body ; who poſſeſs ſo little of the irritable Prin- 
ciple, that they cannot without injury bear to have 
it diminiſhed even for a ſhort time; but who can 

nevertheleſs bear the more temperate coldneſs of 
Buxton baths, which is about 80 degrees of heat, 
and which ſtrengthens them, and makes them by 
habit leſs liable to great guigſtence from ſmall varia- 
tions 
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tions of cold, and thence leſs liable to be diſor- 
dered by the unavoidable accidents of life. Hence 
it appears, why people of theſe inirritable conſtitu- 


tions, which is another expreſſion for a defeftive ir- 


ritability, are often much injured by bathing in a 
cold ſpring of water; and why they ſhould conti- 
nue but a very ſhort time in baths · which are colder 
than their bodies; and ſhould gradually increaſe 
both the degtee of coldneſs of the water, and time 
of their continuance in it, if they would obtain fa- 
nf effects from cold immerſions *. : 

One Richard Edwards, of Liverpool, a Jl 
young man, twenty-eight years of age, with black 
hair and a ruddy complexion, went into ſome freſh 


water, which was about the temperature of mild 


weather, viz. about 40 degrees by the thermome- 
ter. He continued in this water 34 minutes, and 
then went into a warm hath at go degrees. a 

Here for the firſt moments he felt very warm, 
but his hands and. fe feet gave him pain, and i in two 
minutes, being ſtill in the warm bath, he was ſeized 
with /orverings, The water was now increaſed in 


heat 6 degrees, but our experimentaliſt ſtill felt 


cold; the heat was further increaſed 10 degrees, 


and after remaining in the warm bath half an hour, 
he came out fick and very languid, his pulſe was 
quick and feeble. He paſſed a very feveriſh night, | 
ane the next day had wandering pains over his 
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body, with great weakneſs reſembling the incipient 
 fage of a froer 627 

Now it can make lette difference wheitity a per- 
n paſs from cold air or cold water into warm air 
or warm water ; and 1 have often ſeen, ſays Dr. 
Beddoes, perſons who had long been riding in the 
cold and wet, experience the rt /ymptoms of fever 
up6n coming into a warm room, fitting near the fre, 
and drinking ſpirits. After riding in the rain until 
I have been thoroughly ſoaked, I have always ex- 
perienced, ſays he, a glow, as if my ſkin had been 
on fire, merely from putting on dry clothes, and 
the exertion attending the change of dreſs. At the 
ſame time I have felt within my noſtrils the dryneſs 
and heat that is perceived at the beginning of a 
cold, which however I have eſcaped by keeping 
cool and quiet for a time. I have known this ex- 
actly to be the caſe with others; and I have made 
the obſervation ſo often, that I am certain I am 

right. | 
A patient lately ES to me, ſays this inge⸗ 
nious phyſician, among the particulars of her com- 
plaint, a circumſtance which ſeems, both on account 
of its ſingularity, and the illuſtration it affords of an 
important principle in animal nature, to be worth re- 
cording Her conſtitution was one of thoſe, where 
a ſmall irregularity in diet, expoſure to cold, &c. 
produced pain and diſorder in the bowels, ſometimes 
ariſing to a ſevere. fit of the colic. The patient 
having one day occalion to waſh ſome butter, con- 
ceived 
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ceived that by removing her hands occaſionally. out. 


of the cold ſpring water into warm water, ſhe ſhould 
have a better chance of eſcaping the accuſtomed 
complaint in her bowels. She accordingly heated 
ſome water as hot. as ſhe could well bear it, and 
from time to time transferred her arms out of the 
cold into the hot water, immerſing them pretty deep 

in the latter. It was on a Saturday in ſpring: the 

next morning ſhe was awakened by violent pain 
under each axilla, and was likewiſe ſenſible of a con- 
ſiderable ſwelling under each axilla. The inflam- 
mation continued, and by Tueſday morning the tu- 
mors had increaſed to the ſize of a twopenny loaf 


each. They ſoon afterwards broke, and diſcharged 


a large quantity of pus. In about a fortnight both 
wounds were healed. Theſe circumſtances indicate 
a true phlegmonic inflammation, which I ſ uppoſe may 
be ſafely aſcribed to the alternate action of heat and 
an; - * i 
Mr. Clarkſon, in his Eſſay on the Impolicy of 
the African Slave Trade, informs us, that when 
ſlaves are brought on board, the ſeamen, to make 
room for them, are turned out of their apartments, 
and ſleep for the moſt part oa the decks, from the 


time of their leaving the coaſt of Africa (where the 


days are exceſſively hot, and the dews exceſſively cold 
and heary) to their arrival At t the Weſt- Indi iſlands. 

From this bad lodging, he proceeds, and this con- 
tinual expoſure to co/ds and damps, and ſuddenly 
pope: rok to a burning Jan, r FEVERS originate, which 


carry 


— 


* 
carry many of them off! Thi Eper minds he ; 
whole frame : but the eye commonly feels the in- 
flammation nol The inflammation of the eyes 
terminates either in diſperſion or ſuppuration: i in 
the firſt inſtance the eyes are ſaved; in the latter: 
they are lot. = 2 5 

The inflammation of he eye is not the only diſ- 
eaſe produced in Egypt by the ſucceſſion of hot 
days to cool nights, where it is the cuſtom to ſleep 
during the ſummer in the open air, any more than 
on board our ſlave ſhips; as the reader will find 
upon recurring to Alpinus and the later travellers. 
In both ſituations. cauſes and effects run parallel. | 
The well known danger of expoſure to deus in bot 
climates, and indeed in all climates, in certain caſes, 
ſeems to depend on the ſame principle. It is alſo 
probable that the heat of the preceding day enables 
the dews of the night to prepare the ſyſtem for the 
ſimulating effetts of the heat of the ſucceeding day; ſo 
that of two perſons who ſhould expoſe themſelves © 
without precaution to the cold of the night and the 
heat of the following day, he who ſhould have been 
moſt exhauſted the day before by the heat, would, if 
other circumſtances could be rendered alike equal, 
be moſt injured by the next alternation, 
Thus when any part of the body has been ex- 
poſed to cold, it is liable to be much more affected 
by heat and other ſtimuli than before the expoſure. 
Of this the method of treating frozen limbs in cold 
countries affords a beautiful and deciſive proof. 
mW. 8. © a 
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Were a frozen limb to be brought before a fire, or 
immerſed in warm water, a violent inflammation. 
would come on, and ſpeedily terminate in mortifi- 
cation. They therefore take ſnow to rub the parts 
benumbed with cold, and very gradually expoſe 
them to a warm temperature. This cuſtom uni- 
verſally obtains in all the northern climates, where 
the rude inhabitants poſſeſs a method of relief that 
might do credit to the ingenuity of more enlightened 
nations, and ſuch as is not unworthy of their imita- 


tion! The pungent pain felt upon holding an hand 
much chilled to the fire, is another exemplification 


of the ſame principle, which ſeems, ſays Dr. Bed- 


does, to be one of the moſt general laws of ani- 


mal nature, 
Now after the application of cold, , accord - 


ing to circumſtances, produces a greater or ſmaller 


diminution of the actions of the living ſyſtem, and 
at length ſleep itſelf, there may be an infinite num- 
ber of gradations between a fatal inflammation and a 
tranſitory glow, and this according as the previous 
cold and the ſubſequent heat have varied in inten- 
fity but whatever be the degree, the effect 155 
pends on the ſame principle. 

By reſpiring a cold atmoſphere the ſame thing bins 
pens to the noſtrils, fauces, lungs, as to the external 
ſurface of the hody upon going into a Told bath ; 


and if we paſs ſuddenly from ſuch an atmoſphere into 


a warm room, what happens to the ſkin will in ſome 


fegree happen to the membrane lining theſe cavi - 


8 | dies; 


ties; 2 glow or inflammation _ enſue, according 
to the difference between the two e and 
the length of time paſſed i in the cold. 

When the application of cold or moiſture to 4 ; 
ſuperficial part only is ſucceeded by an inflammation 
of the reſpiratory cavities, the conſent of the whole 
ſyſtem eaſily explains this remote. local affection. 
The cauſe of diſeaſe pervades at once, and feels as 
it were, or ſearches the whole body, but affects only 
in a degree to draw our notice to the organ which 
from habit or ſtructure is moſt tender. Suppoſe a 
perſon fainting from the heat of a crowded room, a 
window is thrown open with the door, and many 
are expoſed to a current of cold air, yet how vari- 
ous are the diſorders produced! Should any other 
part, from previous circumſtances, have been ren- 
dered more ſenſible to its influence, we ſhall in 
conſequence have either a ſore throat, a diarrhea, 
a ſtiff neck, e or che rheumatiſm in FP 
of a catarrh. 

Children are ſo . of 6 chat , 
great part of the mortality among them is, as far 
as I have obſerved and can judge, to' be aſcribed 
to the ignorance of mothers and nurſes of the 
power which even a moderate change of tempera- 
ture, if ſuddenly made, has to affect their tender 
oh uritable frame. 
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[Names of the Parents. L. 


Anne Williams - 


John Smith boreal eee 


Elizabeth Mansfield - 


{Joſeph Hutchenſon Elizabeth Evans 
J. Ellis Anne Horton | 
Elizabeth poignor Thomas Ingram 
[Anne Withington Joſeph Ingram 
Jane Underwood Jane Swanwick 


Jane Fields John Beeſton - 


| L | Names of the Parents. L. D. 
Marg. Jones Set Holyhead =-| 4 
Mary Holmes - George Highwey - $ 
Thomas Sanford - 1] Conſtant Richards 3 
n Smouch Mary Walker 3| of 
Anne Roberts - Edward Evans - -| 3| 4[ 
E. Felton Anne Hughes - 42 
JE. Jinks. - - *- Jane Ingram 3 
K. Richards — * John Hammond - 4 
| Robert Pigging - Elizabeth Smith = 3 
JE. Ward - - - Mary Richards - -| 2 
Sarah Colley - - Sarah Richards - -| 6 
Lucy Clark - Catherine Harper 5 
Elizabeth Higenſon Anne Hutchenſon 4 
Joſeph Sonds - Philip Saunders 40 
John Holyhead - Elizabeth Heath - -| 7| 1] 
Thomas Felton Mary Ames - = 71 
. Det 
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7 
710 
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5 
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* This enquiry was made by Dr. Beddoes, at Shifna/ in 
Shropſhire, where firing is very plentiful and cheap. It was 
aſked of each grown up perſon there, how many children he 
had had, and how many were dead? In the firſt column you 
have the name of the family; in the next the number of the 
children alive; and the third the number of the children 
dead. Whenever accurate regiſters of the mortality of the 
human ſpecies, in climates equally warm, ſhall be kept, I 
expect that not half ſo many infants es be found to die as 
in Great Britain. | | 

| Now 


=o 101 5 2 
Nor which, think you, is the moſt likely, that 
there ſhould be ſomething wrong in our manage 


ment or that three Parts in four of our fellow crea- 


| tures. ſhould, in ofie of the moſt airy towns 1n 
Great Britain, be doomed unavoidably to periſh 
before they come to their full growth, without an- 
ſwering any other purpoſe than to give trouble and 
endure pain? If this laſt be the caſe, then of all the 
things in this wide world, the human frame is the 
worſt contrived and executed. And I leave you 


do judge whether ſuch a ſuppoſition ſtands to rea- 


ſon. If then our management of our children be 

wrong in any material points, a ſtop may be put to 
this ercgſtve mortality, for we ſhould have only to 
find out what theſe points are, and ſhape our con- 
duct accordingly. One may with the greater pro- 
priety embrace an opportunity of diſſeminating the 
knowledge, © how coLDs, INFLAMMATORY FEVERS, 


and RHEUMATISMS, are caught, as their proximate 


cauſes, and the manner in which they are to be got 
rid of, though in my opinion perfectly aſcertained, 
is far from being generally underſtood even by the 


= members of the medical profeſſion ; and if any per- 


ſon, not belonging to that profeſſion, ſhould ſuſpect 
this to be a wanton paradoxical aſſertion, he may 
find in the caſe of opium, and of the cool treatment 
of ſmall-pox, &c. inſtances equally ſtriking, where 
one generation of pathologiſts paſſed away aſter 
. — being able, in the caſe of | 
5 H 5 Sun, 


6 an . 3 8 
* 
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opium *, to perceive the plaineft appearances, or, in 
that of  fnall-pox, to draw the - ſimpleſt concluſion. 
So ſervilely imitative an animal is man! So loath 
to employ his own 18 8 of perception and 
thought ! | 

The ſudden, and ſometimes ſevere, changes of 
weather to which this climate is ſubject, are per- 
haps the moſt unhappy circumſtances attending our 
ſituation ; and the pernicious effects of them upon 
the human conſtitution are ſo frequently expe- 
rienced, that diſeaſes of the breaſt may be truly 
conſidered as endemical among the inhabitants of 
this iſland. We frequently find a cold and keen day 
fucceeded by one. as mild as ſpring or warm as 
fummer ; or, what is ſtil} worſe, the forenoon ac- 
companied with a Harp, dry, biting north-eaſt wind, 
and the latter part of the day uncommonly warm. 
It is impoſſible but this ſudden change from cold to 
heat muſt, in delicate conftiegtions ee be 
productive of miſchie f. N 

When alterations of weather from cold to heat 
ſucceed gradually, thoſe ſalutary powers of accom- 
modation with which the animal &conomy is fur- 


WH pil 


* One cannot compare Faller's clear and "Citisfactory * pa- 
rallel of wine ald opium, publiſhed i in 1769 (El. phy log. 
t. V. p. 610—11,) with Cullen's perplexed and hypothetical 
doctrine of 9pizm, and his whole article ſedentia, publiſhed in 
1789 (Mat. Medica, t. ii. 217 7, &t fel.) without a ſenſe of bu- 
e br. Brpboxs. | 


_ niſhed, 
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- bilhed, may prevent any miſchief or e 
though an alteration in the conſtitution propor- 
tioned to that in external nature muſt neceſſarily 


ſucceed thoſe changes; but that which might, with- 


out inconvenience to the conſtitution, be produced 
gradually, will, if too ſudden and abrupt, be felt as a 
diſeaſe; as a man may with eaſe and ſafety gra- | 

dually deſcend a flight of ſteps, when a ſudden 


jump from them would endanger his life. Thus 


we bear without injury the heat of ſpring after the 
coldeſt tinter, though it muſt be confeſſed that diſ- 
orders take on at that ſeaſan a more eras 
appearance. 

But where the change is more e than i in the 
tranſition from one ſeaſon to another, as when Eu- 
ropetns go to the Eaft or Weſt Indies, until the con- 
ſtitution becomes accommodated to the climate, the 
uncommon heat to which ſuch perſons are expoſed, 
muſt have a moſt powerful effect on their irritable 
frames. Immediately on the arrival of northern 
rangers within the tropics, their circulation be- 
comes quicker, their perſpiration freer; a laſſitude 
or debility takes place, from the uncommon ex- 
pence of the irritable principle conſumed by the 


increaſed actions of the heart and arteries, and the 


ſecretions dependant in a great meaſure on their 
movements. In ſhort, the pulſe is rendered harder, 
fuller, and ſtronger. The ſkin is redder than uſual, 
but eſpecially that of the face, with other fignsof 
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general plethora “, to which the fluids from in- 
\ creaſed abſorption certainly contribute, though it 
- chiefly ariſes from the increaſed force of the vaſcular 
ſyſtem. In ſhort, more or leſs of fever is kept up, 
which varies in different people, according to cir- 
cumſtances, continues for an indeterminate time, or 
until the increaſed force of the heart and arteries, 
kept up by the accumulated irritability of the ſyſtem, 

from the previous effect of cold, ceaſes, that is, 

until the right balance between the irritability of the 
fibre and the external ſtimuli be properly adjuſted. 
But if, on the contrary, we paſs from a warm to 
a cold climate no ſuch evil effects are obſerved to 
take place. Linneus, in a paper in the Amæni- 
tates Academiz, expreſſes his aſtoniſhment at the 
impunity with which the heated Laplander rubs 
himſelf with ſow, or even rolls in the row, and 
drinks the cold ſnow water. We every day ſee 
horſes in a ſtate of the moſt profuſe perſpiration freely 
waſhed with cold waler, and always without injury. 
I have, fays Dr. Beddoes, within theſe two years, 
| cauſed horſes, accuſtomed to be ſtabled, to be turn- 


* Hear has the property of expanding all bodies: thus a 
circular piece of iron made exactly to paſs through a ring, 
when heated, will be found too large, and thus the rings on 
the fingers of thoſe who have paſſed into warmer climates, 
will be found, from the increaſed ſize of that part of the body, 
too tight. In the cold fis of an ague rings are obſerved to 
drop off. But the PLRTHORA here ſpoken of ariſes from the 
increaſed action of the abſorbent, as well as the vaſcular 


ed 
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ed out in winter; and no cough, catarrh, or other 
| diſorder, has ever been the conſequence. It ap- 
pears therefore to me, adds this ingenious phyſi- 
cian, that within certain limits, and thoſe not very 
narrow, the tranſition from a higher to a lower tem- 
perature is attended with no. danger to animals in a 
ſtate of tolerable health; and a perſon, 1 conceive, 
might ſuddenly Paſs from an higher to a lower tem- 
perature without inconvenience, even where the dif- 
ference is ſo great as to be capable of producing 
conſiderable inflammation, if the change ſhould be 
made with equal celerity in a contrary direction. 
It has been before obſerved, that if you keep ane 
of your hands in cold water for two minutes; then 


put both hands into warm water; and the hand 


which has been in the cold water firſt will feel much 
the warmer of the tu. Or elſe, handle ſome ſuow 
with one band, while you keep tbe other i in your bo- 
. fom, that it may be no colder than the reſt of your 
body ; ; now bring both within an equal diſtance of the 
fre, and you will feel bow much more THE HEAT af- 
fects the cold than the warm hand. This would be 
a dangerous experiment were the hand kept 700 long 
in the ſnow, or if the fire be too ſtrong. For in 
ſome countries where the cold is much greater than 
it ever is in England, it is common for people to 
have their toes and fingers and ears ſo Freſt-bitten 
as to loſe all their feeling; and ſhould that perſon 
warm them at a fire, or put them into warm water, 
a VIOLENT INFLAMMATION is ſure to come on, and | 
the part * So they are obliged to ſet cau- 

x * PEE tiouſly 
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tiouſly about bringing the part back to its natural 
feeling, and they rub it hard with /rwow, by which 
means they recover 1t in the agen and moſt and 
dual manner. _ 

So when a perſon is out in very cold 3 the 
air, every time he draws his breath, bruſhes his 
noſtrils, wind-pipe, and lungs; and, juſt as is the caſe 
with the outward ſein, it makes theſe parts more 
liable to be INFLAMED by HEAT, | 

If you attend to what not unfrequently happens | 
in coming out of a cold moiſt air into a warm room, 
vou will firſt perceive @ g/ow within your noſtrils 
and breaſt, as well as all over the ſurface of your 
| body. Soon afterwards, more eſpecially, if you 
drink warm or ſpirituous liquors, a diſagreeable 
dryneſs, or huſſcineſs, will be felt in the noſtrils and 
breaſt; by and by a ſhort tickling cough will 
come on from an increaſed ſecretion of the glands 
of the noſe, fauces, and wind-pipe, which being of 
a ſharp nature ſtimulates the glands to a further in- 
creaſe of ſecretion, which often occaſions a very 
large diſcharge of ſharp mucus. You will perhaps 
at firſt ſhiver a little; this will make you draw 
nearer the fire and drink fome more brandy and 
water : but it will be all to no purpoſe. The more 
you try to beat yourſelf, the more chilly and un- 
comfortable will you become, for you have now 
caught cold, that is, you have brought on an In- 


 FLAMMaATION of the chilled part, which is the 


ſmooth moiſt membrane which lines the noſtrils 


and goes down the wind- pipe into the lungs. 
© _ IThave 
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I have ſometimes been able to make other per- 


ſas ſays Dr. Beddoes, attentive to the progreſs 


of theſe phenomena, and nothing has appeared more 
evident, than that during expoſure to wet and cold 
no tendency to INFLAMMATION is perceptible, but 
that /ub/equent heat, exerciſe 1 in the dry, and Pimulants, 
produce the glow or INFLAMMATION. 

By keeping quiet and cool for ſome time after 
being wet in ſummer, and by avoiding a ſudden 
| tranſition into a warm temperature in cold weather, 
and by temperance with regard to diet, (rather ab/e- 
miouſneſs ), in both caſes, thoſe INFLAMMATORY DIs- 
EAsks, for which cold only prepares the ſyſtem, may 
be eaſily avoided; and any perſon, by acting upon 
theſe principles, may have at pleaſure a ſlight or a 
vent caterers, ae . 
The 


|  * This important improvement for the 8 and cure 
of catarrh was among the early diſcoveries of Dr. John Brown. 
He laboured under a moft ſevere cold and hoarſeneſs. Among 
the ſymptoms he felt an increaſed ſenſibility to cold. He 
knew not what to think of this fact. In this uncertainty he 
gratified his feelings, and in a warm ſeaſon of the year ſhut 
out every avenue that could let in air, and put on an addi- 
tional- garment, He ate full meals of animal food, and: took 
| ſome warm brandy and water after ſupper in a moderate pro- 
portion. He did not debar himſelf from exerciſe in the mid- 
dle of the day, but while under this plan of treatment, he 
perceived his hoarſeneſs and: cold manifeſtly to increaſe. He 
had- beſides every day to lecture to his claſs, and now ſcarcely 
could be heard, and ſpeaking was a great labour. He began 
at laſt to perceive, that ſlimulants aggravated bis diſorder, 
and without heſitation began an oppoſite courſe of manage, 
meat. He therefore forſook a TY room, let the air play 
RIP around 
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The popular treatment, therefore, of colds during 
their early ſtage is juſt as prejudicial as the ancient 


bot regimen during the $MALL-Pox. White wine 


whey, buttered ale, increaſed clothing, getting 
drunk, &c. originated from the ſuppoſition, that 
- colds proceeded from ob/erufted perſpiration, whereas 
it is found, from the very accurate experiments of 
Sanctorius, and our countryman Dr. Keil, that be 
perſpiration is at that time as abundant as at any 
other. It has continued, becauſe the faculty were, 
till of late, unapprized of the nature of colds, and 
from partial ſucceſs in this dangerous practice, as 
perſpiration, when produced „ Carries off ſuperabundant 
beat. For the fluid that eſcapes from the body con- 
ſiſts chiefly. of watery moiſture, which uniting with 
a large portion of ſenſible heat, is carried off in the 
form of ſteam. Hence the more ſpeedy the evapo- 
ration, the more ſudden is the diminution of heat; 

or, in more familiar terms, the greater is the degree 
of cold thus generated in the conſtitution. Hence 
the heaping on of STIMULI in a diſeaſe demanding 
an oppoſite treatment, has oftentimes done good, but it 

is to be feared, it has not unfrequently done harm ; 
whereas the treatment here laid arne 1s both ſafe 
and effeFual. Te 


. around him, confined his diet to vegetable aliment, chiefly ate 
water gruel, abſtained from ſtrong drinks, and ſubſtituted in 
their room plenty of barley water. The reſult was, that a 
cold that had remained ſeveral weeks was cured in a fe 
days. I afterwards, ſays he, had occaſion to try the ſame. 
management on myſelf, and others, and always experienced 
the ſame effect. %%%ͤðò! arr 
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As the narrative of the voyage of Captain Bligh 
to the ſouth ſeas, for the purpoſe of conveying the 
 BREAD-TREE to the Weſft-Indies, and his ſufferings 

and preſervation, are very intereſting, and appertain - 

to the ſubject of this ſection, it is preſumed, that a 
detail of them will not be found unacceptable to 
that claſs of readers for whom this work is com- 
piled, who wiſh to find the agreeable blended with 
the ufeful. They are therefore recorded at greater 
length than ſome qther claſſes of readers will nk 
haps approve of, 

The king having been graciouſly Dlcaſed to com- 
ply with a requeſt from the merchants and planters 
intereſted in his Majeſty's Weſt-India poſſeſſions, 
that the BREAD-FRUIT TREE * might be in- 

WT : 


* In the Sociaty Wands the ERBAD-FRUIT — on a tees 
which is the ſize of a middling oak; its leaves are frequently 
about a foot and a half long, of an oblong ſhape, deeply 
| ſinuated like thoſe of the fig tree, which they reſemble in co- 
lour, and in the exuding of a white milky 3 juice upon being 
broken. The fruit is aboug the fize and ſhape of a chuld's head. 
The eatable part lies between the ſkin and the core; it is as 
wuhite as ſnow, and ſomewhat of the conſiſtence of new bread, 
It ſeryes as the N food to the inhabitants of theſe 
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troduced into thoſe iſlands, a veſſel, proper for the 
undertaking, was bought, and taken into dock at 
Deptford, to be provided with the neceſſary fixtures 
and preparations for executing the object of the 
voyage. Theſe were completed according to a 
plan made by Sir Joſeph Banks, which, in the | 
event, proved the moſt advantageous that could | 
have been adopted for the intended purpoſe. 
The ſhip was named Bounty. Lieutenant Wil- 
ham Bligh was appointed to command her. The 
great cabin was appropriated for the preſervation of 
the plants. It had two large ſky-lights, and on each 
ſide three ſkuttles for air, and was fitted with a falſe 
floor cut full of holes to contain the garden- pots, 
in which the plants were to be brought home. 
The deck was covered with leag, and at the fore- 
moſt corners of the cabin were fixed pipes to carry 
off the water that drained from the plants, into tubs 
placed below to fave it for future uſe. . 
The ſhip was ſtored and victualled for ki 
months, In addition to the cuſtomary allowance of 


iſlands, to procure which coſts them nothing but the labour 
of climbing the tree. This tree, however, does not ſhoot up 

ſpontaneouſly ; but if a man plants ten in his life-time, which 
he may do in about an hour, he will as completely fulfil his 

duty to his own and future generations, as the native of our 
leſs temperate climate can do by ploughing in the cold win- 

ter, and reaping in the ſummer's heat, as often as theſe ſea- 
ſons return: even if, after he has procured bread for his pre- 
ſent houſehold, he ſhould convert a ſurplus into money, and 
wy it up for his children. From Captain Cook's Voyage. 
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proviſions, it was ſupplied with ſour krout, portable 
-ſoup, eſſence of malt, and a proportion of barley 
and wheat. The captain was likewiſe furniſhed 
with a quantity of iron-work and trinkets, to ſerve 
in his intercourſe with the natives in the South Seas. 
The objets of all the former voyages to the Sourb 
1 undertaken by the command of his preſent 
majeſty, has been the advancement of ſcience and 
the increaſe of knowledge. This voyage may be 
reckoned the firſt, the intention of which has + | 
to derive benefit from thoſe diſtant diſcoveries. 
After a voyage of ten months the ſhip. 4 
| clad ſafe at Otabeite. As they drew nigh, a great 
number of canoes came off to them. Their firſt 
inquiry was, whether they were friends, and whe- 
ther they came from Britain. They were no ſooner 
| ſatisfied i in this, than they crowded on board in vaſt 
nee notwithſtanding the endeavours which 
. were made to prevent it; and in leſs than ten mi- 
nutes, the deck was ſo full that the captain could 
ſcarce find his own people. : 
Ihe next morning I went on ſhore, ſays Captain 
| Bligh, with the chief Poeno, accompanied by a 
. multitude of the natives. He conducted me to the 
place where we had fixed our tents in 1777, and 
deſired that I would appropriate the ſpot to the 
_ fame uſe. We then went acroſs the beach, and 
. through a walk delightfully ſhaded with bread Fruit 
trees, to his houſe. Here we found two women at 
work ſtaining a piece of cloth red, | Theſe were. his 
Vor. ih. 1 = 185 viſe 


5 
wife and her ſiſter. They deſired me to fit down 
on a mat, which was ſpread for the purpoſe, and 
with great kindneſs offered me refreſhments, I re- 


ceived the congratulations of ſeveral ſtrangers, who 
came up to us and behaved with great decorum 


and attention. The people, however, thronged 


about the houſe in ſuch numbers that I was much 
incommoded by the heat, which being obſerved, 
they reſpectfully drew back, They made many in- 
-quiries after Sir Joſeph Banks, and many of their 
former friends. They faid a ſhip had been there, 
from which they had learnt that Captain Cook was 
dead, but the circumſtances of his death they did 
not appear to be acquainted with. The captain they 
called Tonah. I underſtood likewiſe from them 
that Lieutenant Watts was in the ſhip; who, hav- 
ing been here in the Reſolution with Captain Cook, 
Was well known to them. In turn J very eagerly 
enquired after my friend Omaĩ; and it was a ſenſi- 
ble mortification and diſappointment to me to hear 
that not only Omai, but both the New Zealand 
boys who had been left with him, were dead. 
Every one agreed in their information that they 
died a natural death. I next inquired about the 
cattle that had been left here by Captain Cook, but 
the accounts I received were very unfavourable, and 
ſo various, that for the preſent I ſhall forbear ſpeak- 
ing of them. I had, however, the ſatisfaction to 
find that the iſland had received ſome benefit from = 
our former viſit. TWO ſbaddocks were brought to 
. e BS: 


1175 | 
me, A. fruit which they had not cill we joey 


1 5 and two young goats. 

The next morning early, 1 receiyed a * 
1085 Otoo, to inform me of his arrival from the 
back of the iſland, and requeſling 1 would ſend a 
boat for him, which 1 immediacly. did, with an of- 
ficer to conduct him on board. He came wich 

numerous arrendants, and expreſſed. much fatisfac- 
tion at our meeting. Aſter introdueing his wife to 
me, we "rubbed our noſes to gether, which | is s the cuſ- | 
tomary manner of ſaluting. 

In the morning I returned Tinah's viſit, 1 made 
him underſtand, that my viſit was deſigned as a par- 
ticular compliment to him, and gave him a ſecond 
: preſent, equal to the firſt, which he received with 
great pleaſure ; and to the people of conſequence, 
that were about. him, 1 als preſented. ſome article 

or other. There were a great number of children „ 
and, as I took notice of the little ones that were in 
arms and gave them beads, both ſmall and great, 
but with much drollery and good humour, endea- 
: voured to profit by the occaſion. Boys, and even 
grown up perſons, were caught up in arms and 
brought to me, which created much laughter; zo 
that in a ſhort time 1 got rid of all L had brought 
on ſhore. 

My, next object v was 10 8⁰ to e, to ſee i 


LY . — 8 


but I gre. the credit of, my viſic to | young Otoo, 
1 2 ; the 8 


, 11 6 ö 
the 31 ſon of Tina, and who had taken his : 


name. 
I prepared a eas preſent for this youth, 
who was repreſented to me as a perſon of the high- 
eſt rank in the iſland.  _ ; | 
_ Tinah, underſtanding from my converſation that 
I intended viſiting ſome of the neighbouring iſlands, 
very earneſtly requelted I would not think of leav- 
ing Matavai. © Here,” ſaid he, © you ſhall be 
ce ſupplied plentifully with every thing you want. 
cc All here are your friends, and friends of King 
« George: if you go to the other iſlands, you will 
te have every thing ſtolen from you.” I replied, | 
that, on account of their good will, and from a de- 
fire to ſerve him and his country, King George 
had ſent out thoſe valuable preſents to him; and 
will not you, Tinah, ſend ſomething to King | 
George in return? © Yes,” he ſaid, ©I will ſend 
ee him any thing I have; and then began to enu- 
' merate the different articles in his power, among 
' which he mentioned the BREAD-FRUIT. This 
was the exact point to which I wiſhed to bring the 
\ converſation; for I had given directions to every 
one on board not to make known to the iſlanders 
the purpoſe of our coming, leſt it might enhance 
the value of the Bread. fruit plants, or occaſion other 
. difficulties; and, ſeizing an opportunity which had 
every appearance of being undeſigned and acciden- 
tal, I told him the bread-fruit trees were what I was 
ſure King n would like; upon which he pro- 
i miſed 


o 


\ 


miſed me a great many would be put on board, and 
5 ſeemed much delighted to find it ſo eaſily in his 
power to ſend any thing that would be well received. 
by King George. 
The next day I ſent Mr. Chriſtian wah A party 
to erect our tent, and foon after followed him my- 


ſelf With the conſent of Tinah, I fixed a boun- 
dary, within which the natives were not to enter 
without leave, and the chiefs cautioned them againſt 

it. The principal uſe of the tents on ſhore was for 
a lodgment for the plants; which, inſtead of ap- 
pearing to receive as a favour, I brought the chicfs | 
to believe I was doing them a great honour in car 
rying theſe plants as a preſent from them to the . 


Earee Rabie no Britannee. 


Monday, January 5, 1789. At the relief of the 
watch, four o'clock in the morning, the ſmall cutter 
was miſſing. I was immediately 0 e of it, and _ 


muſtered the ſhip's company; when it appeared 
that three men were abſent, . Charles Churchill, the 
ſhip's corporal; and two of the ſeamen, William 


Muſprat, and John Millward. They had taken 


with them eight ſtand of arms and ammunition; 


but what their plan was, or Which way they had 
gone, no one on board ſeemed to have the leaſt 
knowledge. 5 I went on ſhore to the chiefs, and 


ſoon received information that the boat was at Ma- 

tavai; and that the deſerters had departed in a fail- 

ing canoe for the iſland Terburba. 

On this intelligence I ſent the maſter to Matavai 
| 1 
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to ſearch 87 the mall Cutter, and one of the chiefs" 
went with him ; but before they had got half \ way, : 
they met the cutter with five of the natives, who 
were bringing her back ro the ſhip. This ſervice, 
rendered me by the people of Matavai, pleaſed me 
much, and I rewarded the men accordingly. : 
I told Tinah and other chiefs, that 1 expected 
they would get the deſerters brought back; for 
that I was determined not to leave Ozabeite without 
them. They afſured i me, that they would do every 
thing in their power to have them taken; and it 
was agreed that Orepyah and Moannah ſhould de- 
part the next morning for Tethuroa to ſeize them. 
Thurſday, January 22, 1789. This afternoon l | 
received a meſſage from Teppahoo, to inform me 
that our deſerters had roamed about, but were now 
at Jertaba. I ordered the cutter to be got ready, 
and { a little before ſun-ſet left the ſhip, raking 
Adide with me. When we arrived at Teppahoo's 
houſe, we were very kindly received by him and 
his wife. The deſerters, he informed me, were in 
a houſe doke to us, and 1 imagined there would 
not. be much difficulty i in ſecuring them with the 
affiftance of the natives. They had heard of my 
arrival; and when I was near the houſe, they came 


"a out, without their arms, and deliver ed themſelyes 


4 up. 
I learnt from the denen, tat at Tethuroa they 
had ſeen Orepyah and Moannah, who had made 

an attempt to ſecure them. They ſaid it was their 


8 | intention 
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intention to haye returned to the ſhip;. and it is 
probable that they were ſo much haraſſed by the 
natives watching for an opportunity to ſurpriſe them, 
that they might wiſh to have the merit of returning 
of their own accord, to ayoid the diſgrace of being 
ſeized and brought back. 

Friday, February 6. An occurrence happened 
to-day that gave me great concern, not only on ac- 
count of the danger with which the ſhip had been 
threatened, but as it tended to diminiſh the confi- 
dence and good underſtanding which had bitherto 
been conſtantly preſerved between us and the na- 
tives. The wind had blown freſh in the night, and 
at day - light we diſcovered that the cable, by which 
che ſnip rode, had been cut near the water's edge, 
in ſuch a manner, 1 9 one 8 remained 


5 Ke) 


While we were SR the ſhip, Tinah came 

on board. I could not but believe he was perfectly 
innocent of the tranſaction; nevertheleſs, I ſpoke 
to him in a very peremptory manner, and inſiſted 
upon his diſcoyering and bringing to me the of- 
tender. 

My ſuſpicions fell chiefly, I may 5 3 on 
the ſtrangers that came to us from other pars of 
the iſland ; for we had on every occaſion received 
ſuch unreſerved and unaffected marks of good will 
from the people of Matavai and Opar, that 1 in my = 
own mind I entirely acquitted them. 

The anger which : expreſſed, however, create 
F4 ſo 
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fo much alarm, that old Otow and his wife (the fa- 
ther and mother of Tinah) immediately quitted 
Opar and retired to the mountains in the midſt of 
heavy rain, as did Teppahoo and his family. 

Tinah and Ideah expoſtulated with me on the 
unreaſonableneſs of my anger againſt them. He 
ſaid, he would exert his utmoſt endeavours to diſ- 
cover the guilty, that moſt probably the attempt 
had been made by people from the other iſlands 


out of enmity to the inhabitants of Matavai and 


Opar, every one knowing the partiality I had for 
them, and that I had declared 1 Wd protect them 
againſt their enemies. 

All this I believed, but I did not think proper 
to appear perfectly ſatisfied, leſt Tinah, who was 
naturally very indolent, ſhould not be active in n his 
endeavours to detect the offender, 
Saturday paſſed without my ſeeing any thing „ 
Tinah the whole day. The next morning, he and 
Ideah came to me, and aſſured me they had made 
the ſtricteſt inquiries concerning the injury intended 
us, but had not been able to diſcover any circum- 
ſtance which could lead them to ſuſpect who were 
concerned in it. This was not at all ſatisfactory, 
and I behaved to them with great coolneſs, at which 
they were much diſtreſſed; and Ideah at length 
| gave vent to her ſorrow by tears. I could no longer 
keep up the appearance of miſtruſting them; but I 
earneſtly recommended to them, as they valued the 
king of England's friendſhip, that they would exert 
8 5 their 
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their utmoſt endeavours to find out the offenders, 
which they faithfully promiſed. Our reconciliation 
accordingly took place, and meſſengers were eng 
to Otow and Teppahoo to invite them to return. 

It has ſince occurred to me, that this attempt to 
cut the ſhip adrift, was moſt probably the act of 
ſome of our own people; whoſe purpoſe of remain - 
ing at Otaheite might have been effectually anſwered 
if the ſhip had been driven on ſhore. At the time, 
I entertained not the leaſt thought of this kind, nor 
did the poſſibility of it enter into my ideas, having 
no ſuſpicion that ſo general an inclination, or ſo 


ſtrong an attachment to theſe iſlands, could pre- 


vail among my people, as to induce them to aban- 
don every Rt 195 of CR, 7 to their native 
country. 

Tueſday, March 31. T at. al the, 1 88 
were on board, being in 74 pots, 39 tubs, and 24 
boxes. The number of bread-fruit plants were 
1015; beſides which we had collected a number 
of other plants. The avec, which is one of the 
fineſt flavoured fruits in the world. The ayyah, 
which is a fruit not ſo rich, but of a fine flavour 
and very refreſhing. The rattab, not much unlike * 
a cheſnut, which grows on a large tree, in great 
quantities: they are ſingly in large pods, from one 
to two inches broad; and may be eaten raw, or 
boiled in the ſame manner as Windſor beans, and 
ſo dreſſed, are equally good. The crai- ab, which 
is a very ſuperior kind of plantain, All theſe I was 
| particularly 
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articul * recommended to collect by Sie Joſeph 
Banks. I had alſo taken on board ſome plants of 
the eto and matte, with which the natives here 
make a beautiful red colour; and a root called peeah, 
of which they make an excellent pudding. 
Friday, April 3. Tinah and his wife, with his 
parents, brothers, and ſiſter, dined with me to-day, 
and, as I meant to ſai] early next morning, they all 
remained on board for the night. The ſhip was 
crowded the whole day with the natives, and we 
were loaded with cocoa-nuts, plantains, bread- 
fruit, hogs, and goats. In the evening there was 
no dancing or mirth on the beach, ſuch as we 
had been toned: bids; but al. was. mournful 
Wenge. 

Saturday, Pg ho At day-light we vamooresd. 
At half paſt fix, there being no wind, we weighed, 
and towed the ſhip out of harbour. Soon after the 
ſea breeze came, and we ſtood off towards the ſea. 
At ſunſet we bad farewell to Otabeite, where for 
twenty-three weeks we had been treated with the 
utmoſt affection and regard, and which ſeemed to 
inereaſe in proportion to our ſtay, That we were 
not inſenſible to their kindneſs, the events which 
| followed more than ſufficiently. proves: for to the 
friendly and endearing behaviour of theſe people, 
may be aſcribed the motives for that event which 
effected the ruin of an expedition that, there was 
every reaſon to hope, would haye been ape 
in the moſt fortunate manne. . 
We 


1 ; 
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We ſtood to the northward all night, with light 
winds, and on the 27th of April Saco at FRO 
were between the iſtands Tafoa and Kotoo. 4 
Thus far the voyage had advanced in a ee m 
uninterrupted proſperity, and had been attended 
with many circumſtances equally pleafing and fatifs 


factory. A very different ſcene was, however, ſoon £ 


to take place. A conſpiracy was formed, which 
was to render all our paſt labour productive only of 
miſery and diſtreſs. The means was concerted and 
prepared with ſo much ſecrecy and circumſpection, 
that no one circumſtance occaſioned the n 
ſuſpicion of the impending calamity. „„ 
Tueſday, April 28. Juſt before ſun · riſing, while 
I was yet aſleep, Mr. Chriſtian, with the maſter at 
arms, gunner's mate, and Thomas Burkitr, ſeaman, 
came into my cabin, and ſeizing me, tied my hands 
with a cord behind my back, threatening me with 
| inſtant death if I ſpoke or made the leaſt noiſe: I, 
however, called as loud as I could, in hopes of aſ- 
ſiſtance; but they had already ſecured the officers 
who were not of their party, by placing centinels 
at their doors. There were three men at my cabin 
door, beſides the four within. Chriſtian had only 
a cutlaſs in his TOO: the others 1 muſkets and 
ber ere 

Il T was hauled out of bea ant fine on 2 
my ſhirt, ſuffering great pain from the n | 
vith which they had tied my hands. | 
91 ee the reaſon of ſuch violence, but re- 
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ceived no other anſwer than abuſe for n not nme 55 
my tongue. ö 

The maſter, the aber babe . Mr. El- 5 
phinſtone, maſter's mate, and Nelſon, were kept 
confined below; and * fore e was n. | 
ed by centinelss. 

The boatſwain and carpenter, 50 a the SPY 
Mr. Samuel, were allowed to come upon deck, 
where. they ſaw me ſtanding abaft the mizen-maſt, 
'with my hands tied behind my back, e 'A 
Jus with Chriſtian at their head. , 

The boatſwain was ordered 20 boil the launch . 
with a threat, if he G9. not do it panes to take 
Care of himſelf. 2 

When the 3 was out, Mr. 8 and | 
res Hallet, two of the midſmipmen, and Mr. 
Samuel, were ordered into it. . 

| demanded what their intention was in giviog 
this order, and endeavoured to perſuade the people 
near me not to perſiſt in ſuch acts of violence; but 


it was to no effect: Hold your tongue, ſir, or you 


are dead this inſtant, was eee Teppajed, to 
me. > rr 

I . my a to turn the 128 5 
affairs, when Chriſtian changed the cutlaſs which 
he had in his hand, for a bayonet that was brought 
to him, and holding me with a ſtrong gripe by the 


cord that tied my hands, he with many 'oaths 


threatened to kill me immediately, if I would nat 


* 


% 


wp quiet: 48 villains round” me bad their Fes 
cocked and bayonets mar 

Particular people were called on to 8⁰ into the 
boat, and were hurried over the fide; whence I 
concluded that with theſe people I was to be ſec 
adrift: I therefore made another effort to bring 
about a change, but with no other effect than 
to be threatened with | having my brains eren 
out. 

The boatſwain and Rae who were to go | WY f 
the boat, were allowed to collect twine, canvaſs, 
118 ſails, cordage, an eight- and- twenty gallon 
caſk of water, and Mr. Samuel foreſeeing what 
was to happen, got an hundred and fiſty pounds 
of bread, with a ſmall quantity of rum and wine, 
alſo a quadrant and compaſs: but he was forbid- 
den, on pain of death, to touch either map, ephe- 
meris, book of aſtronomical obſervations, ſextant, 
time-keeper, or any of my ſurveys or drawings. 

The mutineers having forced thoſe of the ſea- 
men, whom they meant to ger rid of, into the 
boat, Chriſtian directed a dram to be ſerved to 
each of his own crew. I then unhappily ſaw that 
nothing could be done to effect the recovery of the 
| ſhip: there was no one to aſſiſt me, and every en- 
_ deavour on my part was anſwered with UTR of 
death. 5 ES | 
The officers were next called upon deck, and 
forced over the ſide into the boat, while I was 
kept apart from every one, abaft the mizen-maſt ; 

Christian, 
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1 Chriſtian, ae with a bayonet, holding me by 
the bandage that ſecured my hands. 

The guard round me had their pieces cocked, 
but on my daring the Nees to fire, they un 
l cocked them. 

Iſaac Martin, one of the guard over me, 1 ſaws | 
bad an inclination to aſſiſt me, and as he fed me 
with ſhaddock (my lips being quite parched), we . 
explained our wiſhes to each other by our looks; 
but this being obſerved, Martin Was removed 
ſrom me. 
le then attempted to leave. the ſhip, for which 
purpoſe he got into the boat; but with many 
threats they obliged him to return. 

The armourer, Joſeph Coleman, and two. car- 
penters, Macintoſh and Norman, were alſo kept 
contrary to their inclinations; and they begged oe. + 
me, after I was aſtern in the boat, to remember 
that they declared they had no hand in the tranſaction. 
Michael Byrne likewiſe wanted to leave the ſhip. 

It is of no moment for me to recount my endea- 
vours to bring back the offenders to a ſenſe of their 
duty: all I could do was by ſpeaking to them; but 
it was to no purpoſe, for I was kept ſecurely bound, 
and no one, except the guard, ſuffered to r 
near me. 7 
To Mr. Samuel I am ndebrod for ſecuring my 
Journals and commiſſion, with fone | material ſhip 


Fd ct OR - 
Wichout 7 ag I had nothing to  cenify what, I 


had 


had done, and my honour and character might have 
been ſuſpected, without my poſſeſſing a proper do- 
.cument to have defended them. All dc 
with great reſolution, though ſtrictly guarded. 
attempted to fave the time-keeper, and a bor with 
my ſurveys, drawings, and remarks for | fifteen 
years paſt, which were numerous; when he was 
-hurried away, with, Damn your _ wou are 
well off eee e Kae nk Ay 

It appeared to me, that Chriltiznimas/ſoine time 
in doubt whether he ſhould keep the carpenter r 

his mates; at length he determined on the latter, 
and: the catpenter was ordered into the boat. He 
was permitted, but: not nn "_ oppoſitio 
to take his tool cheſt. -0 e Ribs 

Much en e e ail Wk 
nous crew during the whole buſineſs: ſomę ſwore, 
Il be damned if he does. not find his Way home, 

if he gets any thing with him, meaning me; and, 
when the carpenter's cheſt was carrying away, 
* Damn my eyes, he. will have a veſſel now.“ 
_ While others laughed at the helpleſs ſituation of the 
boat, being very deep, and ſo little room for 
thoſe who were in her. As for Chriſtian, he 5 
peared like a madman. _ _ 

The officers. and men being i in 1 _ _ 
oily waited. for me, of which the maſter at arms 
informed Chriſtian ; who then ſaid, © Come, Cap- 
ce tain Bligh, your officers and men are now in the 
« boat, and you muſt go. with them; - if you. at- 
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John Fryer, V 
Thomas Ledward, 
David Nelſon, © - 
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e tempt to make the leaſt reſiſtance you ſhall in- 
ee ſtantly be put to death; and without further 
ceremony, with a tribe of armed ruffians about me, 
I was forced over the _ where _ untied my 
. 
Being i in che 8 we were . a yr a 
rope. A few. pieces of pork were thrown to us, 
and ſome clothes, alſo four cutlaſſes; and it was 
then that the armourer and carpenters called out to 
me to remember that they had no hand! in the ann 
action. . 

After having undergone a great deal of , 
id been kept ſome time to make ſport for 
theſe unfeeling wretches, we were at eue caſt 
adriſt upon the wide ocean. 

I had with me in n the bees the - following perſons: : 

- "Nagres. e 5 5 Stations, '; 

WO rag | | 
Acting 1 35 
* Gunner, © 


' 
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William Peckover, 


William Cole - Boatſwain. 
William Purcell, 
William Elphinſtone, Master's Mate. 
Thomas Hayward, e 54 
John Hallet .., Disse. 

1 John Norton- Serge: 
Peter Linkletter, 


EE 
z 


Carpenter. 


ON OR na) 
- Lawrence Lebogue, | ail maler. DH 
1 Smich, 22 = "Cook, © 


- 


- Names. „ 155 : witten po 
Thomas Hall, Dito. 5 } | 

| George Simpſon, = e 's Mate 
Robert e A Boy. e 
Robert Lamb, | 8 ee 8 


1 Samuel, Cent 
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Fletcher Chriſtian, — Maſter's 4 


Chriſtian, the head of N mutineers, is of a reſpectable 
family in the north of England. This was the third voy- 
age he had made with me; and, as I found it 'neceffary | 
to keep my ſhip's company at three watches, 1 had given 
him an order, the night previous to the mutiny, to take 
; charge of the third, wa abilities bene e e | 
to the taſk, Een 

Peter Haywood, — — | Milbioman,. 
Haywood is alſo of a reſpectable family in the north of 

England, and a young man of abilities, as well as Chriſ- 

tian. Theſe two had been objects of my particular regard 

and attention, and I had taken great pains to inſtruct 
them, having entertained hopes, that, as profeſſional men, 
they would have become a credit to themſelves: and their | 
country. „ <q 
Edward Tas — — Iglu, wy 
_.__., Young was well recommended, and had the look of an 
| able ſtout ſeaman : he, however, fell ſhort of what 0s 7 
appearance promiſed. a 


Edward Stewart, TO Ms idſhipman. 


Stewart was a young man of creditable parents in the - 8 


Orkus; at which place, on the return of the Reſolution 
from the South Seas in 1780, we received ſo many civilities, : 
tat, on that account only, I ſhould gladly have taken 
him with me: but, independent of this recommendation, i 

* he was a ſeaman, and had always borne a good character. 


Vor. Il. | „ _ Chatles ©. 
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5 Names. . 3 ; , ed SD 
Charles Churchill, = — Maſter at Ig 
John Mills, = = = Gunner's Mate. 


ME e >= = Ditto. 


Thomas Burkitt, - , = eee Mate 


Matthew [Is Alle Seaman. 


John Sumner, -. - Dios. 
John Millward, - - - Ditto. 
William Mackoy , — =: Ditto. 
Henry Hillbrant .. Ditto. 
Michael Byrne, - - Diop. 
William Muſprat, - - Dinos. 
Alexander Smith, Dito. 
John Williams, = ' - - „ 
Thomas Elkfon, = - - - Ditto. 
Iſaac Martin, — . 
Richard Skinner Ditto. 
Matthew Thom, Ditto. po: 
William: Brown Gardener... 5 
Joſeph Coleman, O03 mn Armouter. . 
Charles Norman, - Carpenter's Mate, 
Thomas Macintoſh, - - - Carpenter's Crew, 
In all 25 hands, and the-moft ME of the ſhip's company. 
Notwithſtanding the roughneſs with which I was 
treated, the remembrance of paſt kindneſſes pro» 
duced ſome ſigns of remorſe in Chriſtian, When 
they were forcing me out of the ſhip, J aſked him, 
If this treatment was a proper return for the 
many inſtances he had received of my friend- 
« ip ; 44 He, appeared diſturbed at 7 queſtion, | 
and 
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and ſaid, with much emotion, It is that, Captain 


* Bligh, which affects me, and makes me in hell.” 
Having little or no wind, we rowed pretty faſt 
toward 7%, which agar _ E. ae 10 ee 
from uvs. 
While the tip e was in » e he Sins N. N. W. 
bob I conſidered this only as a feint; for when we 
were ata diſtance, . Hizza for Otabeite,” was fre- 
quently heard among the mutineers. 

As ſoon-as I had time to reflect, I felt an 5 
Eaisfadtion, which prevented any very great de- 
preſſion 'of ſpirits : conſcious of my integrity, ah 
anxious ſolicitude for the good of the ſervice in 
which J had been engaged, I found my mind very 
much ſupported, and began to conceive hopes, 


notwithſtanding ſo heavy a calamity, that I ſhould 


one day be able to account to my king and country 
for the misfortune. 


A few hours before, r my Gtuation had — 8 be- 


culiarly flattering. I had a ſhip in the molt per- 
fett order, and well ſtored with every neceffary 
both for ſervice and health: by early attention to 
thoſe particulars, I had, as much as lay i in my 


power, provided againſt any accident, in caſe I 


could not get through Endeavour Straits, as well 


as againſt what might befal me in them; added to 
this, the plants had been ſucceſsfully. preſerved in _ 


the moſt flouriſhing ſtate: ſo that, upon the 
| whole, the voyage was two thirds completed, and 

me remaining part, to all appearance, in a very - 
1 „„ rea 
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promiſing way; every perſon on board being in 


perfect health, to eſtabliſh which was ever amongft 
the principal objects of my attention. : 
It may be very naturally aſked, what cond be 


| the reaſon for ſuch a revolt? In anſwer to which I 


can only conjecture, that the mutineers had flat- 
tered themſelves with the hopes of a more happy 


- life among the Orabeiteans, than they could poſ- 


ſibly enjoy in England; and this, joined to ſome 


female connexions, moſt probably occaſional, the 
whole tranſaction. 


The women of Otabeite are h U W 


ad cheerful in their manners and converſation, 


poſſeſſed of great ſenſi 7Þility, and have ſufficient deli- 


cacy * to make them admired 9G beloved. The 
chiefs 


* Modeſty 1s one of the moſt diſtinguiſhing had or 
charaReriſtics of the female ſex. Modefly has a double ef- 


fect: it heightens the defire of the male, and deters him 


from rudeneſs, or improper behaviour. It both atrrads and 
repels. There is no part of the female character which men 
revere ſo much as modeſty. It is the brighteſt and moſt valu- | 
able jewel with which a woman can be adorned. A fine 
woman without og, inſtead of gaining the affections of 
men, becomes an object of contempt. It is, therefore, not 


| only the intereſt of females to cultivate -zodefly, but to guard, 
with the moſt anxious attention, againſt the ſmalleſt en- 


eroachments. Every attack, however apparently infignifi- 
cant, ſhould be repelled with ſpirit and intrepidity. To men 
of ſenſibility, a ſingle glance of the eye will tell them that 
their conduct is improper, and make them not only inſtantly 
deſiſt, but prevent any future eee, It is equally the 
intereſt 


5 
| chiefs were fo chats attached to our people, that 
they rather enen, their ſtay 1 8 W Tina a 
otherwiſe,” | Bs 

Under theſe, and many other 1 cir cum : 
Katers equally deſirable, it is now perhaps not ſo 
much to be wondered at, though ſcarcely poſſible 


to have been foreſeen, that a ſet of ſailors, moſt | 


of them void of connexion, ſhould be led away; 
_ eſpecially when, in addition to ſuch powerful in- 
ducements, they imagined it in their power to fix 


| themſelves in the midſt of plenty, on one of the 


fineſt iſlands in the world, where they need not 
labour, and here the allurements of diſſipation are 
beyond any thing that can be conceived. | 
The utmoſt, however, that any commander 
could have ſuppoſed 'to have happened is, that 
ſome of the people would have been tempted to 
deſert. But if it moald be aſſerted, that a com- 


18 of men to 8 1 not to injure 5 1 
quality from which hey derive ſo much pleaſure and ad- 
vantage. 8 
Hail, Moozsry ' fair female honour, bail 5 | 
: Beauty > chief ornament, without whoſe charms 
Beauty diſguſts; or gives but vulgar joys. | 
Cazarness offends ; hence on the Zarlor's lip - 
No rapture hangs, however fair ſhe ſeem, _ 
However form'd for love and amorous play, 
Tov givft the ſmile its grace 3 ; the e d kiſs 
Its balmy inns Garg Ws | 


i AnMsTRONG. 
11 is curious to obſerve the power of this quality s in the | 
en inſtance even over rude minds. 
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mander is to guard againſt an act of mutiny and pi- 
racy in his own ſhip, more than by the common 
rules of ſervice; it is as much as to ſay, that ge 
muſt ſleep locked up, and when awake be girded 
with piſtols, and walk e his men as nnn a 
gang of robbers. . | 
Deſertions have 8 more or MID Hom h 
moſt: of the ſhips that have been at the Society 
Mands; but it has always been in the commander's 
power to make the chiefs return their people: the 
knowledge, therefore, that it was zn/afe to deſert, 
perhaps, firſt led mine to conſider with what caſe 
ſo ſmall a ſhip might be ſurpriſed, and that ſo fa- 
vourable an opportunity would never offer to them 
again. 
The ſecrecy af hea ny is 1 concep- 

tion. Thirteen of the party, who were with me; 
had always lived forward among the ſeamen; yet 
neither they nor the meſſmates of Chriſtian, Stew- 
art, Haywood, and Young, had ever obſerved 
any circumſtance that made t in the leaſt /# . pelt 
what was going on. 

To ſuch a cloſe del act of kin my 
mind being entirely free from any ſuſpicion, it is 
not wonderful that I fell a facrifice. Had their 
mutiny been occaſioned by any grievances, either 
real or imaginary, I muſt have diſcovered ſymp- 
dos of their diſcontent, which would have put. me 
on my guard: but the caſe was far otherwiſe. I . 

flept with the door of my cabin always open, that the 


officer 


as 
officer of 1 watch might jk acceſs to me vn all 


occaſions, the poſſibility of ſuch a conſpiracy being . 
ever the fartheſt from my thoughts. Chriſtian, in | 


particular, I was on the moſt friendly terms with: 


that very day he was to have dined with me; and 


the preceding night he excuſed himſelf from ſup- 
ping with me on pretence of being -unwell; for 
which I felt concerned, SR no PINTO? of his 
8 and honour. 

Fortunately it was calm all the WI cl 
PORN four. o'clock, when we were ſo far to wind- 


ward, that, with a moderate eaſterly breeze which 


ſprung up, we were able to fail. It was never- 
theleſs dark when we got to Tofea, where | expe&- 


ed to land to ſeek a ſupply of bread-froit and water. 


But the ſhore proved to be ſo ſteep and rocky, that 


we were obliged to give up all thoughts of it, and 1 
keep the boat under the lee of the iſland with two 


oars: for there was no anchorage. Having fixed 
on this mode of proceeding for the night, I ſerved 
to every perſon half a pint of grog, and each took 
be ml as wo as our eee nn would 


 Wedneltay, Apts 29. Jn he morning, at Son 


'of day, we rowed along ſhore in ſearch of a landing 


with a ſtony beach, at the N. W. part of the iſland, 
where I dropt the grapnel within 20 yards of he 


rocks. A great ſurf ran on the ſhore; but, as I 


20008 EY to diminiſh our ſtock of proviſions, TE 
55 „„ landed 
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landed Mr. Samuel, who climbed the cliffs, and 
got into the country in ſearch of ſupplies, It was 
great conſolation to me to find, that the ſpirits of 
my people did not ſink, notwithſtanding our miſer- 
able and almoſt hopeleſs ſituation. Towards noon 
Mr. Samuel returned, with a few quarts of water 
which he had found in holes; but he had met with 
no ſpring, or any proſpect of a ſufficient ſupply in 
that particular, and had ſeen only the ſigns of inha- 
bitants. As it was uncertain what might be our 
future neceſſities, I only iſſued a morſel of bread, 
and a glaſs of wine, to each perſon for dinner. 
At day-light we attempted to put to ſea; hut 


the wind and weather proved ſo bad, that I was 
5 glad to return to our former ſtation near the cove; 


where, after iſſuing a morſel of bread and a ſpoon- 
ful of rum to each perſon, we landed, and l went 
off with Mr. Nelſon, Mr. Samuel, and ſome others, 
into the country in ſearch of proviſions. we 
We found a few deſerted huts, and a ſmall i. 
tain walk, from which we collected three ſmall 
branches of plantains. After paſſing this place, we 
came to a deep gully that led towards a mountain, 
near a volcano; and, as I conceived that in the rainy 
_ ſeaſon very great torrents of water muſt paſs through . 
it, we hoped to find ſufficient for our uſe remaining 
in ſome holes of the rocks; but, after all our ſearch, 
the whole that we collected was only nine gallons. 
We advanced within two miles of the foot of the 
| op mountain in the ann, on which is the 
volcano, 
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volcano, which is almoſt conſtantly burning. The _ 
country near it is covered with lava, and has a moſt 
dreary appearance. As we had not been fortunate 1 
in our diſcoveries, and ſaw nothing to alleviate out 
diſtreſs, except the plantains and water above men- 
tioned, we returned to the boat exceedingly fa- 
tigued and faint, Every perſon being returned by 
noon, I gave about an ounce of pork and two plan- 
tains to each, with half a glaſs of wine. The peo- 
ple who remained with the boat l had directed to 
| look for fiſh, or what they could pick up about the 
rocks; but nothing eatable could be found: fo : 
that, upon the whole, we conſidered ourſelves 
on as lube” a _ of 1 as een "wes ve 


- imagined. 


About two o dock in hs ere 1 party 5 
ſet out; but, aſter ſuffering much fatigue, they re- 


turned in the evening without any kind of ſucceſs. 
At the head of the cove, about 1 50 yards from 
| the water fide, there was a cave. This ſituation ſe- 


cured us from the danger of being ſurpriſed, and! 
determined to remain on ſhore for the night, witha 


part of my people, that the others might have more 


room to reſt in the boat with the maſter; whom I 


directed to be watchful, in caſe we ſhould be at- 


tacked. I ordered one plantain for each perſon to 
be boiled; and having ſupped on this ſcanty allow- _ 


ance, with a quarter of a pint of grog, and fixed the 


watches for the night, thoſe whoſe turn it was laid 


down to ſleep in the cave, before which we kept 


: 1 38 


up a fire, notwithſtanding which we were 
much 6 EO with flies and muſquitoes. 

Friday, May 1. At dawn of day, a party was 

ſent out by a different route, to ſee what they could 


procure. They however only met with two men, 


a woman, and a child, who accompanied them to 
the cove with two cocoa-nut ſhells of water. I en- 
deavoured to make friends of theſe people, and ſent 
them away for bread-fruit, plantains, and water. 
Soon after other natives came to us; and by noon 
there were thirty about us, from whom we obtained 
a ſmall ſupply ; but I could only afford one ounce 
of pork, and a quarter of a bread-fruit, to each man 
for dinner, wich half a pint of water; for I was fixed 
in my reſolution not to uſe, as yet, wy of the bread | 
or water in the boat. Bo 

Some of the natives were coming ; wank going wake 
woke afternoon, and we got enough of bread-fruit, 
-plantains, and cocoa-nuts, for another day; but of 
water they only brought us about five pints. R 
© }canoe alſo came to us with four men, and brought 
a few cocoa-nuts and bread - fruit, which I bought 
-with buttons and a few beads as I had Wa the 
reſt. 

e evening, J had the faixfaftion to-find 
our ſtock of proviſions ſomewhat increaſed. At 
ſun- ſet all the natives left us in quiet poſſeſſion of 
the cave. I thought this a good ſign, and made 
no doubt that they would come again next day 


Se ___—_—_ of food and water, and we 


ſhould 


59 


. Lope. 


At night, 5 1 a W Wh a 1 55 
cocoa nut to each perſon for ſupper; and, a good | 


| fire being made, all but the watch went to ſleep. 


At day-break, next morning, I was pleaſed to 


find every one's ſpirits a little revived, and that 
they no longer regarded me with thoſe anxious 


looks, which had conſtantly been directed towards 


me ſince we loſt fight of the ſhip; every coun- 
tenance appeared to have a degree of cheerful- 
neſs, and they all ſeemed a to do _ 
utmoſt. 8 

As there was no rk; opta ot our bois 


ſupplied with water by the natives, I ſent a part 


among the gullies in the mountains, with empty 
ſhells, to ſee what could be found. In their ab- 
ſence the natives came about us, as I expected, and 


in greater numbers; two canoes alſo came in from 
round the north ſide of the iſland. In one of them _ 


was an elderly chief. Soon after, ſome of our fo- 
raging party returned, and wich them came Efos, 


a chief. To each of theſe men I made a preſent of 
an old ſhirt and a knife. They were very inquiſi- 


tive to know in dee Wr I had Joſt my ſhip. 


During this ' converſation, a young man, named 
Nagete, appeared, whom I remembered to have 
ſeen in 1777: he expreſſed much pleaſure at our 
meeting. The good-will and GTO of a man 


5 me much ſatisfaction. 


. 1 This 


5 


rr 


nyo 


This, however, was but of ſhort duration, for the 
natives began to increaſe in number, and I obſerved 
ſome ſymptoms of a deſign againſt us. Soon after 
they attempted to havl the boat on ſhore, on which 
I brandiſhed my cutlaſs in a threatening manner, 
and ſpoke to Efow to order them to deſiſt; which 
they did, and every thing became quiet again. As 
we had no means of improving our ſituation, I told 
our people I would wait till ſun-ſet, by which time, 
perhaps, ſomething might happen in our favour : 
for if we attempted to-go at preſent, we muſt fight 
our way through, which we could do more advan- 
tageouſly at night; and that in the mean time we 
ſhould endeavour to get off to the boat n we 
had bought. | 
The beach was 2 ph ha natives, WIS we 
| len nothing but the knocking of ſtones together, 
which they had in each hand. I knew very well 
this was the ſign of an attack. They frequently) 
importuned me to fit down, but I as conſtantly re- 
fuſed: for it occurred both to Nelſon and myſelf, . 
that they intended to ſeize hold of me, if I gave 
them ſuch an opportunity. At noon ] ſerved a 
cocoa: nut and a bread- fruit to each perſon for din- 
ner, and gave ſome to the chiefs, with whom I con- 
tinued to appear intimate and friendly. Keeping, 
therefore, conſtantly on our guard, we were ſuffered 
to eat our uncomfortable meal in ſome quietneſs. 
After dinner we began by little and little to get 
our things 1 into the boat, which was a troubleſome 
- buſineſs, ; 


x | 
buſineſs, on account of the ſurf, I carefully watched 
the motions. of the natives, who continued to in- 
creaſe in number; and found that, inſtead of their 
intention being to leave us, fires were made, and 
places fixed on for their ſtay during the night. 
Conſultations were alſo held among them, J and 
every thing aſſured me we ſhould be attacked. 1 
ſent orders to the maſter, that when he ſaw us 
coming down, he ſhould keep the boat cloſe to the 
| ſhore, that we might the more readily embark, and 
in ſending this paper down to the boat, it was 
nearly ſnalcbhed away, but we the og nn 1 
the gunner.. 

When the ſun i to ſet, 1 gave ae a 
which every perſon who was on ſhore with- me 
boldly took up his gs of ayes and carried 
them to the boat. 1 Gen 

The chiefs eagerly aſked of me, if I did not in- 

tend ſleeping in the cave as on the preceding night. 
I ſaid, No; but in the morning we will again 
< trade with you, and I ſhall remain till the wea- 
© ther is moderate, when we 805 8 as we have ers | 
* EF,, fo i i 
The elder chief then 800 up, ol aid, « You 
6: « 5 val not ſleep; on ſhore, then mattie, which 
means, we will kill you inſtantly, and he left uus. 
The onſet was now prepared. Every one made 0 
a noiſe ak the ſtones he held 1 in his hand, and vs : 


< 


A . two or three + dings were in the: "Ow : 
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Shen took Nagete by the hand, and our people 


walked down the GD api one in a Kat _ 


; va horror. 


While I was ſeeing e * re- 


er me to have a conference with Efow ; but E 
| found Efow was encouraging them to make the in- 


ſtant attack, and it was my determination, if they 


had then began, to have killed Nagete, for his 


treacherous behaviour. I ordered the carpenter not 
to quĩt me till the other people were in the boat. 
Nagete, finding I would not ſtay, violently looſed 


into the boat except one man, who, while I was 


getting on board, quitted it, and with undaunted 
bravery ran up the beach to caſt the ſtern-faſt off, 
notwithſtanding the maſter and others. called on 
him to return, while oy were e me out -of 


the water. 


8 than . . 


begun by about wo hundred men; the unfortunate 


ſailor who had run up the beach was knocked . 
down, and the ſtones flew like a ſhower. of ſhot. 


Many Indians got hold of the ſtern-rope, and were 


near hauling the boat on ſhore; which they would 
certainly have effected, if I had not had a knife in 
my pocket, with which I cut the rope. At this 
time I ſaw five of the natives about the poor man 
they had killed, and two of them were —_— him 
about the head with ſtones in their hands. 
We had no time to reflect, for, to my cwpriſe, 


 Uiey 
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they filled their canoes with ſtones, and twelve men 


came off after us to renew the attack, which they 
did fo effectually as nearly to diſable us all. 


grapnel was foul, but fortunately the flake broke} 6 


and we got to our oars, and pulled to ſea. They, 


| however, could paddle round us, fo that we were 


obliged to fuſtain the attack without being able to 
return it, except with ſuch ſtones as lodged in the 
boat, and in this I found we were very inferior to 
them. We could not cloſe, becauſe our boat was 


lumbered and heavy, of which they well knew how 
to take advantage: I therefore adopted the expe- 


dient of chrowing overboard. ſome clothes, which, 


as I expected, they ſtopped to pick up; and, as it 


was by this time almoſt dark, they gave over the at- 
wn amen e the en 99 us to 


The poor man killed by the natives was aria 


 Nyogag n: this was his ſecond voyage with me as 


_ quarter-maſter, and his worthy character made me 


lament his loſs very much. He has left an _ | 


rn I am told, whom he ſupported. 


Taking this as a ſample of the diſpoſition of the 


natives, there was but little reaſon to expect much 
benefit by perſevering in the intention of viſiting 


Tongataboo ; for J conſidered their good behaviour 


formerly to have proceeded, like that of theſe peo- 


ple, from a dread of our fire arms, and which, 


therefore, was likely to __y as ſoon as they knew 
we were deſtitute of them: andy even ſuppoſing 


they 
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they would not deſtroy us, the boat, and every thing 
we had which they conſidered of value, would moſt 


probably be taken from us, and thereby all hopes 


precluded 9 ever being able to reviſit our native 


country. 
We en ſet our PER and ſteered cons FU 


by the welt ſide of the iſland. Tofea ; the wind blow- 


ing freſh from the eaſtward. 5 : 
My mind was now buſily ad; in conf 


ing what was beſt to be done, when I was ſolicited 


by all hands to take them towards home: — and 
when 1 told them that no hopes of relief remained 
for us (except what might be found at New Hol- 


land) till I came to Timor, a diſtance of full 1 200 


leagues, where there was a Dutch ſettlement, but 


in what part of the iſland I knew not. to effect 


which, they all agreed to live on one ounce of bread, 


and à quarter of a pint of water per day. Therefore, 


after examining our ſtock of proviſions, and recom- 


mending to them, in the moſt ſolemn manner, not 


to depart from their promiſe, we bore away acroſs 


a ſea, where the navigation is but little known, in a 


ſmall boat, twenty-three feet long from ſtem to 


ſtern, deep laden with eighteen men. I was happy, 


however, to ſee that every one ſeemed better _ 
fied with our ſituation than myſelf. i 


O.our ſtock of proviſions conſiſted of about one 
hated and fifty pounds of bread, twenty-cight 8 
gallons of water, twenty pounds of pork, three bot- 
tles of wine, and five quarts of rum. A few cocoa- 


1 | ” ol. 
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nuts were in the boat, and ſome bread-fruit, but ; 


the latter was trampled to pieces, 
It was about eight o'clock at night when we bice 


away under a reefed lug fore-ſail: and, having di- 
- vided the people into watches, and got the boat 
in a little order, we returned Gop thanks for our 


miraculous preſervation, and, fully confident of his 


gracious ſupport, I found my mind more at eaſe 


than it had been for ſome time paſt. 


At day- break the gale increaſed; the ſun roſe 
very fiery and red, a ſure indication of a ſevere gale 


of wind. At eight it blew-a violent ſtorm, and the 
ſea ran very high, ſo that between the ſeas the ſail 
was becalmed, and when on the top of the ſea i it 


was too much to have ſet; but we could not ven- 
ture to take in the ſail, for we were in very immi- 
nent danger and diſtreſs; the ſea curled over the 
ſtern of the boat, which obliged us to bale with all 
our might. A ſituation more N has, 15 | 


haps, ſeldom been experienced. 
Our bread was in bags, and likely to be ſpoiled 


by the wet: to be ſtarved to death was inevitable, 


if this could not be prevented. Fortunately for us 


we had on board the carpenter's cheſt, the tools of 
which we ſtowed at the bottom of the boat, and it 


became a fit place to ſecure this article. 


I next began to examine what clothes there were 


in the boat, and what other things could be ſpared; 


and, having determined the quantity to be kept, 
the reſt was thrown overboard, with ſome rope and 
Vor. FTF e ſpare 
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ſpare ſails, Which lightened the boat conſiderably, 
and we had more room to bale the water out, 
I ſerved a tea ſpoonful of rum to each perſon (for 
we wete very wet and cold), with a quarter of a 
bread · fruit, which was ſcarce eatable, for dinner — 
our engagement was now ſtrictly. to be carried into 
execution, and I was fully determined to make our 
proviſions laſt eight weeks, let the daily e 
be ever ſo ſmall. 
Fhe weather continued very ſevere. The "i | 
ran higher than in the forenoon, and the fatigue of 
baling, to keep the boat from filling, was exceed-. 
ingly great, But among the hardſhips we were to 
undergo, that of being conſtantly wet was not the 
leaſt : the night was very cold, and at day-light our F 
limbs were ſo benumbed, that we could ſcarce find - 
the uſe of them. At this time I ſerved a tea: ſpoon- ; 
ful of rum to each perſon, FROM WHICH WE ALL 1 
FOUND GREAT BENEFIT ! . ; | 
M onday, May 4. I divided five ſmall cocoa- 
nuts for our dinner, and every one ſeemed ſatisfied. N 1 
Served for ſupper a few broken pieces of ww 
fruit, and performed prayers, ' | 
The night turned out fair, and, rai had to- g 
lerable reſt, every one ſcemed conſiderably better g 
in the morning, and contentedly breakfaſted on a 
few pieces of yams that were found in the boat. 
| Aﬀeer breakfaſt we examined our bread, a great deal 
of which was damaged and rotten ; this, neverthe- 
leſs, we were _ to keep for uſe. 5 | 
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<a dinner, I ſerved ſome of the damaged bread, 
and a quarter of a pint of water. - 
| Wedneſday, May 6. We diſcovered. Geral 

ſmall iſlands. Thoſe we were near appeared fruits 
fil and hilly, ſome very mountainous, and all of a 
great height. I durſt not, however, venture to 
land, as we had no arms, and were leſs capable of 
defending ourſelves than we were at Thx. 

Our allowance for the day was a quarter of a pint 
of cocoa- nut milk, and the meat, which did not ex- 
ceed two ounces to each perſon: it was received 
very contentedly, but we ſuffered great drought. 

To our great joy we hooked a fiſh, but we were 
miſerably diſappointed by its CG loſt | in trying to 
get it into the boat. 

I directed the courſe W. by N. fo the he and 
ſerved to each perſon an ounce of the damaged 
bread, and a quarter of a pint of water, for ſupper. 
As our lodgings were very. miſerable, and con- 
| fined for want of room, I endeavoured to remedy 
the latter defect, by putting ourſelves to watch and 
watch; ſo that one half always fat up while the 
other lay down on the boat's 1 or . a 
cheſt expoſed to the open air. | 
Dur limbs were dreadfully cramped, for we could 2 
not ſtretch them out; and the nights were {o cold, : 
and we fo conſtantly wet, that, Aer a TeX 8 05 
oy we could ſcarce move. 

Thurſday, May 7. At dawn of 4 we diſco- 


Vered * The country appeared to be agreeably 
„ inter- 
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"AP with high and low FREY and in ome 
places covered with wood. 

Being very wet and cold, I ſerved a Poonful of 13 
rum and a morſel of bread for breakfaſt. At this 
time we obſerved two large failing canoes coming 
ſwiftly after us along ſhore, and, being apprehen- 
ſive of their intentions, we rowed with ſome anxiety, 
fully ſenſible of our weak and defenceleſs ſtate. Only 
one of them gained upon us, which, however, by | 
three o'clock in the afternoon gave over chaſe, If 
I may judge from the fail of theſe veſſels, they are 
of a ſimilar conſtruction with thoſe at the Friendly 
Nands, which, with their ſituation, gives reaſon to 
believe they are the ſame kind of people. Whe- 
ther theſe canoes had any hoſtile intention againſt 
us muſt remain a doubt: perhaps we might have 
benefited by an intercourſe with them; but in our 
defenceleſs ſituation, to have made the EXPETIMERL 
- would have been riſking too much. - 
At four o'clock there was much chan: and 
lightning, and heavy rain, when every perſon did 
his utmoſt to catch ſome water, and we increaſed 
our ſtock to 34 gallons, beſides quenching our 
thirft for the firſt time ſince we had been at ſea; 
but we paſſed the night very miſerably, for being 
extremely wet, and having no dry things to ſhift or 
Cover us, we experienced cold and nes ſcarce 


to be conceived. 


| Friday, May 8. The allowance 1 ied 5 5 
Was an ounce and: a half * Pack a bean of | 
Ts - 
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run, half a pint of cocoa-nut milk, and an ounce 
ol bread. The rum, though fo ſmall in quantity, was 

of the greateſt ſerve! For ſupper I ſerved a | 
quarter of a pint of water, and half an ounce of 
. bread. I endeavoured to amuſe my people by de- 
ſcribing the ſituation of New Guinea and New Hol. 
land, and gave them every information in my 
power, that in caſe any accident happened to me, 


' thoſe who ſurvived might have ſome idea of what 


they were about, and be able to find their way to 
Timor, which at POOR they knew e of * 
the name. 5 
Saturday, May 9. In the moroitig; A quarter 95 
a pint of cocoa · nut milk, and ſome of the decayed 
| bread, was ſerved for breakfaſt; and for dinner 1 


divided the meat of four cocoa-nuts, with the re: 


mainder of the rotten bread, which was only eat- 
able by ſuch diſtreſſed people. The wind had been 
moderate all day, in the S. E. quarter, with fine 
weather; but, about nine o'clock in the evening, 
the clouds began to gather, and we had a prodigi- 
ous fall of rain, with ſevere thunder and lightning. 


Being miſerably wet and cold, I ſerved to the peo 


ple a tea-poonful of rum each, to enable them to 
bear their diſtreſſed ſituation. The weather conti- 
nued extremely bad, and the wind increaſed; we 
ſpent a very miſerable night, without ſleep, except 
| ſuch as could be got in the midſt of rain. 
Sunday, May 10. The day brought no relief 
or} its light, The ſea broke over us ſo marks that 
5 3 %%% 


] mm 
two men were conſtantly baling ; and we had na 


choice how. to ſteer, being obliged to 2 OY 


the waves for fear of the boat filling. 


The allowance now regularly ſerved to each per- | 
ſon, was one 25th. of a pound of bread, and a quarter 5 
of @ pint of water, at eight in the Es .at . me 


at fun-ſet | 
To- day I gave . half an ounce ot We on 


dinner, which, though any one would have conſi- 
dered only as a mouthſul, was divided into n . 


pieces, and was eat with great ſlowneſs. 


A fiſhing line was generally towing "RR the W. 6 
of the boat, but though we ſaw great numbers of | 


fiſh, we could never catch one. 


The rain abated towards noon, but the ak con- 
tinued very ſtrong, with very ſqually weather, and a 


high breaking ſea, ſo that we were miſerably wet, 
and ſuffered great cold in the night. 


Monday, May 11. In the morning at 1 
I ſerved to every perſon a 7ea-/pconful of rum, our 
limbs being ſo cramped that we could ſcarce move 
them. Our ſituation was now extremely danger- 
ous, the ſea frequently running over our ſtern, 
which kept us baling with all our ſtrength. In the 
evening it rained hard, and we again experienced 4 


dreadful night. 


Tueſday, May 12. At leg the PAP came, and ” 


ſhewed to me a miſerable ſet of beings, full of want 
"_ any thing to relieve them. _ 
Some n of * pain in hs bowels 
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| nr? every one of hoving almoſt loſt che entire oe 
ol his limbs. 5 


The little fleep we got was no ways  rfiſhing, 


as we were covered with ſea and rain. 


I ſerved a /poonfiul of rum at day-dawn, 53 mea- 
fared out the 25th of a pound of bread, and a _- : 


ter of a pint of water, as yeſterday. e 


The wet weather continued, and in the W 
ths wind came from the ſouthward, blowing freſh in 


ſqualls. As there was no proſpect of getting our 


clothes dried, I recommended to every one to ſtrip, 
and wring them through the ſalt water, by which 


means they received a warmth has: REA: wet 
with rain, they had not. 
_ Wedneſday, May 13. I REL it 5 to 


keep back the allowance of rum at day-break. All 


this day, we were conſtantly ſhipping water, and 
baling, and ſuffered . cold and en in me 


night. 


Thurſday, May 14. b 18 W at 8. 5 SEP 


_ gloomy weather, with rain, and a high ſea. At ſix ' 


in the morning we ſaw land, which ſoon appeared 
to be four iſlands, one of them larger than the 
others, .and th ny high and remarkgble in La 
pearance *. 
- Friday, 50 26 & one in the. monies at 
other iſland was diſcovered, A number of grun- 


- nets, boobies, and. men of war birds were ſeen. 


% heſe iſlands lie between the latitude 1, 35 16 and 


* Theſe were new diſcoveries. N 
VVV 
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14 10/ S.; their longitude, according to my 
reckoning, 15 561“ to 176 W. from the iſland 
7%; that is 167 17' E. to 168 34“ E. from 
Greenwich. The largeſt iſland I judged to be about 
twenty leagues in circuit, the others five or ſix. 
The eaſternmoſt is the ſmalleſt iſland, and molt re- 
markable, having a high ſugar-loaf hill. They are 
fertile, and inhabited, as I ſaw ſmoke in e 
places. 

The ſight of theſe iſlands 1 only to increaſe 
the miſery of our ſituation. We were very little 
better than ſtarving, with plenty in view; yet to 
attempt procuring any relief was attended with fo - 
much danger, that prolonging of life, even in the 
midſt of miſery, was thought preferable, while 
there remained hopes of _ No: to ſurmount 

our hardſhips. - 7 

The wind was at S.E. with 6 weather all YR | 
The night was very dark, not a ſtar could be ſeen 
to ſteer by, and the ſea broke continually over us. 

Saturday, May 16. In addition to our miſerable . 
allowance of one 25th of a pound of bread, and a 
quarter of a pint of water, I iſſued for dinner about 
an ounce of ſalt pork to each perſon. I was often 
ſolicited for this pork, but I conſidered it more 
| proper to iſſue it in ſmall quantities, than to ſuffer it _ 

to be all uſed at once .or twice, which would have | 
been done if I had allowed it. 
1 | The ſun breaking through the dn gave vs 
= hopes of drying our wet clothes; but the ſunſhine | 
| „% | was 


% 


- 


our appearances were horrible; and I could look. 


was of ſhort duration. We had ſtrong breezes'at 


S. E. by S. and dark gloomy weather, with ſtorms 


| of thunder, lightning, and rain. The night was 
truly horrible, and'not a frar't to be ſeen 15 that 0 our 


ſteerage was uncertain. 
Sunday, May 17. At dawn of b day, 1 1 unnd 


every perſon complaining, and ſome of them ſolicit- 
ed extra allowance ; which 1 poſitively refuſed. The 
night was dark and diſmal ; the ſea conſtantly break- | 
ing over us, and nothing but the wind and waves to 
direct our ſteerage. The little rum we had was of 


great ſervice: for when our nights were particularly 


diſtreſſing, I generally ſerved a 7ea-ſpoonfut or two to _ 


each perſon: and it was ee Joful 1 when 


" ml heard of my intentions. 


Monday, May 18. In the morning the rain 


abated. The 3 allowance of one 2 5th of 
a pound of bread, and a quarter of a pint of water, 


was ſerved at breakfaſt, dinner, and ſupper. In the 


night, we had very ſevere lightning, with heavy 


rains; and were TO, to keep N e in⸗ 


termiſſion. 


Tuvueſday, May 19. Very bot and . 


conſtant rain. With the allowance of bread and 
water, ſerved half a an ounce of oye” to each 8 85 = 


for dinner. 


; Wedneſday, May 20. Freſh 8 with i POL : 


PRE rain: at times a deluge. Always baling. At 
dawn of day, ſome of my people ſeemed. half dead 5 


no 


= „„ 2 „„ „„ 
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miſery we ſuffered this night exceeded the preced- 
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no way, but I caught the eye of ſome one in dif- 


trels. Extreme hunger was now too evident, but no 


one ſuffered from thirſt. The little ſleep we got 
was in the midſt of water, and we conſtantly awoke 


with ſevere cramps and pain in our bones. This 


morning I ſerved about 2π⁹ zea-/poonfuls of rum to 
each perſon, and the allowance of bread and water, 


as uſual. All the afternoon we were fo covered 


with rain and ſalt water, that we could ſcarcely ſee. 


We ſuffered extreme cold, and every one dreaded 


the approach of night. Sleep, though we longed 
for it, afforded no relief: for my own part, 1 almeſt 
ved without it. About two o'clock in the morning 
. we were overwhelmed with a deluge of rain. It fell 


ſo heavy that we were afraid it would fill the boat, 


and were obliged ta bale with all our might. 


Thurſday, May 21. At dawn of day I ſerved a 


larger allowance of rum. Towards noon the rain 
abated and the ſun ſhone; but we were miſerably 
cold and wet, the ſea breaking conſtantly over us; 
ſo that, notwithſtanding the heavy rain, we had not 


been able to add to our ſtock of freſh water. 


Friday, May 22. Our ſituation this day was ex- : 


tremely calamitous. We were obliged to take the 


courſe of the ſea, running right before it, and watch- 


ing with the utmoſt care, as the leaſt error in the 
helm would in a moment have been our deſtruction. 


At noon it blew very hard, and the foam of the ſea 


kept running over our ſtern and quarters. The 


ng. 


Wo 


wg. The ſea flew over us with great force, and 

__- kept us baling with horror and anxiety. SE 0 
5 Saturday, May 23. At dawn of day 1 Found: 1 

| every. one in a moſt diſtreſſed condition, and + 


began to fear that another ſuch night would put an 
end to the lives of ſeveral, who ſeemed no 8 5 
able to ſupport their ſufferings. 


I ſerved an allowance of #wo tea-fpoonfoule af rum; 5 : 


after drinking which, having wrung our clothes, 
and taken our breakfaſt of bread and water, we be- 


came a little refreſhed, | 


Sunday, May 24. With the uſa 1 of 
bread and water for dinner, I ſerved an ounce of 
| pork to each perſon, . This afternoon we had many 


birds about us, which are never ſeen far from land, 


ſuch as boobies and noddies. As the fun for the firlt 


time for fifteen days ſhone bright, and the ſea was: 
calmed, fo that we ſhipped but little water, I took 


the opportunity to examine into the ſtate of our _ 
bread, and found that, according to the preſent 

| mode of iſſuing, there was a ſufficient quantity re- 
ining for 29 days allowance; by which time I 


zoped we ſhould be able to reach Timor. But as 


this was uncertain, I determined to proportion the i 
allowance ſo ax to make our ſtock hold out ia : 


weeks. 


I I was 3 chat this would be in receive 

ed, and that it would require my utmoſt reſolution. 

to enforce it; for, ſmall as the quantity was which 

J intended to take avay, for our  Faryre: good, yet it 
8 e ä 
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might appear to my people like robbing them orf 


life; and ſome, who were leſs patient than their 
companions, I expected would very ill brook it. 
However, on my repreſenting the neceſſity of 
guarding againſt delays that might be occaſioned 
in our voyage by contrary winds, or other cauſes, 
and promiſing to enlarge upon the allowance as we 
got on, they cheerfully agreed to my propoſal. 
It was accordingly ſettled, that every perſon ſhould 
receive one 25th of a pound of bread for breakfaſt, 
and the ſame quantity for dinner; ſo that by omit- 
ting the proportion for 3 we e had 43 me 9 
lowance. | | 
Monday, May 25. At noon ſome noddies he 


ſeo near to us, that one of them was caught by the 


hand. This bird was the ſize of a pigeon. I di- 
vided it, with its entrails, into 18 portions, and it 
was diſtributed with the allowance of bread and 
water for dinner, and we eat up bones and all, with 
ſalt water for ſauce. In the evening, ſeveral boobies 
flying near to us, we had the good fortune to catch 
one of them. This bird is as large as a duck : like 
the noddy, it has received its name from ſeamen, for 
ſuffering itſelf to be caught on the maſts and yards 
of ſhips. | I directed the bird to be killed for ſup- 
per, and the body, with the entrails, beak, and feet, 
T divided into 18 ſhares, and with an allowance of 
bread, conſidering all circumſtances, we ſeemed to 
make a tolerable ſupper. 
N May 26. F rell breezes from the S.E. 
with 


/ 
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with fine weather. In the morning we caught an- 


other booby, ſo that Proyipence appeared to be 


relieving our wants in. an extraordinary manner. - 
My people were overjoyed at the addition to their 
dinner, which was diſtributed in the ſame manner 


as on the preceding evening, bo ſhall have this? 

The weather was now ſerene, which, 'neverthe= 
leſs, was not without its inconveniences, for we be- 
gan to feel diſtreſs of a different kind from that 


which we had lately been accuſtomed to ſuffer. The. 
heat of the ſun occaſioned ſeveral of our people to 


be ſeized with ſuch languor and faintneſs, that life 
ſeemed intolerable. We complained all of dizzi- 
neſs in the head, great weakneſs of the joints, and 
violent teneſmus; moſt of us having had no evacua- 


tion“ by ſtool ſince we left the ſhip. I had co a "4 
andy a ſeyere pain at my domach, but none of 7 


* 1 ſo in the 8 of Betſy . being ; 
\ confined, becauſe ſhe would not proſtitute herſelf, three 


weeks in a loft by a gipſey woman, lived during that time 


upon a cruſt of bread and a ſmall pitcher of water, and eſcap- 


ed in a moſt wretched condition. Other circumſtances alſo 


confirm the truth of her ſtory. It ſeems to prove that the 
| bile is not the only ſtimulus wanted to forward the periſtaltic 
motion of the bowels; - There are ſome phyficians (vide 
| Shebbear' s Pradiice of Phyſic) who believe it bears but alight. 85 
part, and upon trying experiments with animals, they find, 


that its natural motions are very flow, and depend almoſt en- 
 tirely.upon the operation of other fiimuli, and are quick in 
| porportion to the force of theſe, as is exemplified by rhubarb, 
| Jalap, wth, &. Thig: ſubje& n BIG attention. ; 
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our complaints were alarming : on the contrary; 


every one retained marks of ſtrength, that, with a 
mind poſſeſſed of a tolerable ſhare of fortitude, 


| ſeemed able to bear ſtill greater fatigue. ' 


May 29. We reached the coaſt of New Holland, : 


and the joy of my men at the proſpect of finding 


ſomething on the ſhore was exceſſive. We return- 
ed Gop thanks for his gracious protection, and with 
much content took our miſerable allowance of 4 
' 25th of a pound of bread, and a quarter OO: 
of water, for dinner. 

As there were no appearances to make me imas 
- ive any of the natives were near us, I ſent out 
parties in ſearch of ſupplies, while others of the 
people were putting the boat in order, that we 
might be ready to go to ſea in caſe wad unforeſeen 
cauſe ſhould make it neceſſary. | 

The parties returned, highly rejoiced at hevida ; 
found plenty of oyſters and freſh water. They had 


made a fire by the help of a ſmall magnifying glaſs; 


and what was till more fortunate, we found, among 
the few things which had been thrown into the 
boat and ſaved, a piece of brimſtone and a tinder- 5 
box, ſo that I ſecured fire for the future. e 
The ſymptoms of having eat too much 1 10 
frighten ſome of us; but on queſtioning others, who bad ” 
taten à more moderate allowance, their minds were 4 


 bitle quieted. The others, however, became equally 
alarmed in their turn, dreading that ſuch + 4 
Of reſembled intoxication) would © come on, an. 
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5 mw 
that they were all poiſoned, ſo that they regarded each 
other with the ſtrongeſt marks of appreben/ion, uncers 


tunately the fruits ue obtained here proved wholeſome 
and good, of which I was ſoon perſuaded, when I {aw 


the birds eat them without experiencing any.burt *. 


Saturday, May 30.— In the morning 1 ee e 


ed a viſible alteration in our company for the better, 


and I ſent them away again to gather oyſters. We 


of iſſuing the 25th of a pound at breakfaſt and at 

dinner, and two pounds of pork left.” This article, 
which I did not keep under lock and key as I did 
the bread; had been pilfered by ſome. inconfiderate . 
perſon, but every one denied having any knowledge 
of this act; I therefore reſolved to put it out of their 
power for the future, * TON what n, To 


our dinner. 


While the party was out 3 up 1 I | 


d the bout in readineſs far fees nel. Wild 


water-veſſels, which amounted to nearly 60 gallons; ? 


On this occaſion, fatigue and weakneſs ſo far got 
the better of their ſenſe of duty, that ſome of the 


| _ e their diſcontent at e work 


5 4 N 3 8 LY F "TY * Sub” 25 


10 * This we: a Sia PROS of e W 
the fibre. Perſons, ſays Dr. Beddoes, who have been ſhut 


up in a coal-work from the falling in of i the fides of a pit, | 
and have had nothing to eat for four or five days, will be 
as much intoxicated by a baſon of broth, as an e per- 


Hg by three or four ns Seng beer... „„ 
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a harder than ir companions, and 3 chat 5 


they would rather be without their dinner than 
go in ſearch of it. One perſon, in particular, went 
ſo far as to tell me, with a mutinous look, that, 


« he was as good a man as myſelf.” It was not 


poſſible for me to judge where this might have an 
end, if not ſtopped in time; therefore, to prevent 
ſuch diſputes in future, I determined either to pre- 
ſerve my command, or die in the attempt: and, 

ſeizing a cutlaſs, I ordered him to take hold of an- 
other and defend himſelf; on which he called out I 
was going to kill him, and humbly implored for- 
giveneſs. I did not allow this to interfere further 


with the harmony of the boat's crew, and 8 


Ring ſoon became quiet. 


June 1. Nelſon, who had been out with others 


in ſearch of proviſions, was obliged to be brought 


back, ſupported by two men. His complaint was 


2 violent heat in his' bowels, a loſs of ſight, much 


drought, and an almoſt total inability to walk. This 
1 found was occaſioned by his being unable to ſup- 
port the heat of the ſun, and his attempting to do 
more than his ſtrength was equal to. It was now 
that the little wine, which J had fo carefully ſaved, 


became of real uſe. I gave it in very ſmall quan- 
tities, with ſome pieces of bread ſoaked im it: and 
he ſoon began to recover. The boatſwain and car- 
penter alſo were, ill, and Opn of head- ach, 
and ſickneſs of the ſtomach. _ 


Towards aa 1 cautioned every one- agu 
1 making 


. 
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making bs a fire, or ſufering it aſter dark t to 
blaze up. Mr. Samuel had the ſuperintendance 
of this buſineſs, while T was ſtrolling about the 


beach to obſerve if I thought it could be ſeen from 


the main. I was juſt ſatisfied that it could not, 


when on a ſudden the whole country appeared in a 


blaze, that might have been diſcerned at a much more 


conſiderable diſtance. I ran to learn the cauſe, found 


that it' was occaſioned by the obſtinacy and impru- 


dence of one of the party, who, in my abſence, had 


inſiſted on increaſing the fire, in doing which the 
flames caught the neighbouring graſs, and rapidly 
fpread. This miſconduct might have produced 
very ſerious conſequences, by diſcovering our ſitua- 
tion to the natives; for, if they had attacked us; 
we had neither arms nor ſtrength to oppoſe an 
enemy. Thus the relief which I expected from a 
little ſieep on ſhore was totally loſt, and I anxiouſly 


waited for the flowing of the hb that we © might 


l to ſea. | 
We had now remained juſt fix hc on chi haſt 


5 New Holland, where w@ found oyſters, a few 
_ clams, ſome ſmall fruits, birds“, and water. But 


perhaps a benefit nearly equal to this we received, 
by having been relieved from the irkſomeneſs of 
being conſtantly in a crowded n and by 8 


good reſt at night. 


9 Robert Lamb, when he came to 1 3 GY | 
in one of the foraging parties, he had ſeparated from bis com- 
DER, and had eat nine birds raw, which he had caught. 


Vor. III. . M * heſe 


= 


Theſe PREP A certainly. teeny our lives; 
and, ſmall as the ſupply was, I am very ſenſible how. 


much it alle v ated our diſtreſſes By this time na- 


ture would have ſunk under the extremes of hunger 
and fatigue. Some would have ceaſed to ſtruggle 
for a life that only promiſed wretchedneſs and mi- 


ſery; and ochers, though poſſeſſed of more bodily 
ſtrength, muſt ſoon have followed their unfortunate 


companions. Even in our preſent ſituation, we 
were moſt deplorable objects; but the hopes of a 
ſpeedy relief kept up our ſpirits. I was ſecretly 
ſurpriſed to ſee that my men ſeemed as if they had 
embarked on a voyage to Timor in a veſſel calcu- 


| lated for ſafety and convenience. So much confe- 


dence gave me great pleaſure, and I may venture to 
aſſert, that to this cauſe our preſervation is chiefly to 
be attributed. For my own part, incredible as it 
may appear, I FELT NEITHER EXTREME HUNGER 
NOR THIRST. My allowance contented me, know- 


| ing that I could have no more. 


une 4. We were now launched i into hs open | 
ocean, and I ſerved one 25th of a pound of bread, 


and an allowance of water, for breakfaſt, and the 


ſame for dinner, with an addition of ſix oyſters to 
each perſon. . 

June 5. Six oyſters were, as yeſterday, I 
to each man, in addition to the uſual allowance of . 
bread and water. In the evening, a few boobies 
came about us, one of which 1 caught with my 


hand. With the allowance of bread I ſerved a 


quarter 


* 
* A 
Fo 9 * x 
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quarter of a pint of water for ſupper, and to ſome, 
who were moſt in need, half a pint, In the courſe 
of the night, being conſtantly wet vith the AS we 
ſuffered much cold and ſhiverings. 7 
June 6. At day-light I found that ſome of the 


Clams, which had been hung up to dry for ſea ſtore, 


were ſtolen; but every one ſolemnly denied having 


any knowledge of it. In the afternoon, I took an 


opportunity of examining our ſtore of bread, and 


found remaining 19 days allowance, at the former _ 
rate of ſerving one 25th of a pound three times a 


day: therefore, as I ſaw every proſpect of a quick 


paſſage, I again ventured to grant an allowance for 


ſupper, agreeable to my promiſe at, the time it was 
| diſcontinued. 
June 7. We had paſſed the night a wet 


and cold, and in the morning I heard nothing but 


heavy complaints. The ſea was high and breaking 


over us. I could only afford the allowance of bread 


and water for breakfaſt ; but for dinner I gave out 
an ounce of dried clams to each perſon, which was 
all that remained. The ſe#* ran very high all this 


dap, and we had frequent ſhowers of rain, ſo that 


we were continually wet, and ſuffered much _— in 
the night. | 

Mr. Ledward, the ſurgeon, = Lawrence . 
bdogue, an old hardy ſeaman, appeared to be giving 


+ way very faſt. I could only aſſiſt them by a tea- 
ſpoonful or two of wine, which I had carefully d 


faved, expecting ſuch a melancholy ae 
2 : At 


4 * 
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At four | in the afternoon, we caught a-ſmall « 
| phin, which was the firſt relief of the kind that we 
obtained. I iſſued out two ounces to each perſon, 
including the offals, and ſaved the ſemaindet for 
dinner the next day. | 

Towards evening the 5 ee . it hs 
ſtrong all night, ſo that we ſhipped. much water, and 
huffered greatly from the wet and cold. 

June 9. At day- light, as uſual, I heard much 
complaining, which my own feelings convinced me 
was too well founded. I ſerved the uſual allow- 
ance of bread and water, and at noon we dined on 
the remains of the dolphin, which amounted to an 
ounce per man. This afternoon I ſuffered great 
Tickneſs from having the ſtomach of the fiſh, which 
had fallen to my ſhare at dinner. At ſun-ſet 1 
| 1 ſerved an allowance of bread and water for ſupper. 

June 10. In the morning, after a very comfort» 
leſs night, there was a viſible alteration ſor the 
vorſe in many of the people; 35 which gave me great 
apprehenſions. 

An extreme weakng ofon felled Tow bollmw and ghoſt 
countenances, A MORE THAN COMMON INCLINATION 
'TO SLEEP, With an apparent debility of under frandings 
ſeemed the melancholy preſages of approachin g diſſolution. 

The ſurgeon and Labogue, in particular, were 
moſt miſerable objects. 1 occaſionally gave them 
a few tea-ſpoonfuls of mine, Gut of the little that re- 
mained, which greatly aſſiſted them. Gannets, - 
boobies, men of war birds, were conſtantly about 


i * f "3 : *: 2» us, 
3# | . | 
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un 1 ehebbraged the men with the hopes of 4 
vety ter days longer, at the preſent fine rate of 
failing, and we ſnould reach Timor. This erpec⸗ 


nation was our principal ſopport. TY 
June 11. Every one received the accuſtomed 
allowance of bread and water, and an extra allow- 


anee of water was given to thoſe who were moſt in 
need. In the afternoon we faw garinets, and many 


ether birds, and at fun-ſet we kept a very anxious 


bod of. In the evening we caught a 3 


which J reſerved for c our dinner che next day. 


I Friday, June 12. At three in the or 
| with an exceſs of Joys, we” * STOVE TIMOR, 
1 W. N. W. | 


It is not poſſible for me to Aeferiti the 2 
which the Wing of the fight of this land diffuſed 
among us. It appeared ſcarce credible to our- 


ſelves, that in an open boat, and fo poorly provid? 


* 


ed, we ſhould have been able to reach the coaſt of 
Timor in 41 days aſter leaving Tofoa, having in 
that time run, by our log, a diſtance of 11 Fee thou - 
fand, ſir hundred, and ei rer miles; and that, not- 
withſtanding our extreme ee no one ſhould 
Have periſhed in the voyage. 1 
The day gave us a moſt e oſpect © 
the land, which was interſperſed with woods and 


lawns ; the interior part mountainous, but the ſhore 


low. Towards noon the coaſt became higher, with 
ſome remarkable headlands. We were much de- 


lighted with the general look of the country, Which 
2 M 3 nl  Exhibiced Ee, 


* 
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exhibited many cultivated ſpots and beautiful ſitu- 
ations; but we could only ſee a few ſmall huts, 
whence I concluded that no European reſided in 
this part of the iſland. Much ſea ran on the ſhore, 
which made landing impracticable. | - 
June 13. Not perceiving any ſign of ſettlement, - 
we bore away to the weſtward, ſteering along ſhore. 
We had a view of a beautiful looking country, as 
if formed by art into lawns and parks. At two 
o'clock, having run through a very dangerous break- 
ing ſea, the cauſe of which I attributed to a ſtrong tide 
ſetting to windward, and ſhoal water, we diſcovered 
a ſpacious bay or ſound, with a fair entrance about 
two or three miles wide. I came to a grapnel near 
the eaſt ſide of the entrance, in a ſmall ſandy bay, 
where we ſaw a hut, a dog, and ſome cattle; and I 
immediately ſent the boatſwain and gunner away to 
the hut, to diſcover the inhabitants. 
They returned with five Indians, and e | 
me that they had found two black families, where 
the women treated them with European politeneſs, 
They brought us a few pieces of dried turtle, and 
ſome ears of Indian corn, and offered to fetch us 
ſome other refreſhments if I would walt : but we 
determined to puſh on. 
We kept cloſe to the eaſt ſhore under all our 
fail ; but, as night eame on, the wind died away, 
and we were obliged to try at the oars, which I was 
ſurpriſed to ſee we could uſe with ſome effect. 
Sunday, June 14. At one o'clock in the morn- 


ing, 5 


5 


ing, after the moſt happy and ſweet ſleep that ever 


men enjoyed, we weighed, and continued to keep  -, 


the caſt ſhore. The report of two cannon that 
were fired in the morning early gave new life to 
every one. We ſoon after diſcovered two ſquare- 
rigged veſſels and a cutter at anchor to the eaſt- 
ward. We endeavoured to work to windward, but 
were obliged to take to our oars again, having loſt 
ground on each tack. At day-light we landed 
amidſt a crowd of Indians, and were agreeably ſur- 
priſed to meet with an Engliſh failor, who en 
to one of the veſſels in the rod. 

he abilities of a painter, perhaps „ eldom ; 
Love been diſplayed to more advantage, than in the 
delineation of the ?πô groups of figures, which at this 
time preſented themſelves to each other. An in- 
different ſpectator would have been at a loſs which 


maoſt to admire; the eyes of famine ſparkling, at 


immediate relief, or the horror of their preſervers 
at the ſight of ſo many ſpectres, whoſe | ghaſtly 
countenances, if the cauſe had been unknown, would 
Tather have excited terror than pity. Our bodies 
were nothing but ſkin and bones, our limbs were full 
of ſores, and we were clothed in rags: in this ſqualid 
condition, with the tears of joy and gratitude flow- 
ing down our cheeks, the people of Timor beheld us 
with a mixed ſenſation of horror, ſurpriſe, and pity. 

They ran with eagerneſs to procure a ſurgeon to 
dreſs our wou ids, to get apparel to. cover our nalæ- 
edneſs, and a place ſuitable for our reception. The 
2 81 55 M 4 | . 
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| povernor, who. was Gg of an chf diſcale; 


even haſtened from his bed to welcome our arrival. 
People ran with chairs, tables, benches, and bed 
ding, to an empty houſe that was aſſigned us. A 


2 pletnifat: dinner was foon laid before us: but for 


my own part I felt no extraordinary inclination to 
eat or drink. My mind kept muſing on the mercy of 
ALmricaTy Gob, who had made me the inſtrument 
of faving eighteen lives; and as I reflected how pro- 
videntially we eſcaped at Tuba, by the Indians de- 
laying their attack; and that, with not more provi- 


ſions than might have been conſumed in five days, 


we croffed a ſea of more than twelve hundred 


 Kagues without ſhelter from the inclemency of the 


weather; that in an open boat, with fo much ſtormy 
weather, we eſcaped foundering; that not any of 
us were taken off by diſeaſe; that we had the great 
good fortune to paſs the unftiendly natives of other 
countries without accident, and at laſt happily to 


meet with the moſt friendly and beſt people to re- 


heve our diſtrefſes;—1 ſay, when I reffected on all 
theſe wonderful eſcapes, the remembrance of ſuch 
great mercies enables me to bear, with reſignation 
and cheerfulneſs, the failure of an expedition, the 
ſicceſs of which I had fo much at heart, and 


which was fruſtrated at a time when J was congra- 


tulating myfelf on the faireſt proſpect of being able 
to complete it in a manner that would fully have 
anſwered the intention of his Majeſty, and _ hy- 
inane Proitioters ol fo benevolent a fin. wy 


Gs — Tha 
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That the ſtate ocspedn Brron any his con 
pany was that of ACCUMULATED goers i 
ſtrongly pointed out. 3 


"I From one tea-/poonful of rum producing on 


theſe poor men, benumhed as they were with 
5 cold, as much effect as enty times the quan- 


7 "tity would have on thoſe who ate warm and 


well fed. And indeed had it not been for 


the ſpirits having ſuch a power to aft upon 
© men in their condition they never could have | 


"i ſurvived the hardſhips they experienced. 
diy. From the berries found in New Holland 


| producing ſymptoms of intoxication, which : 
8 would not have ariſen under any other circuin- 


ſtances 


"has By the general want of feed at firſt, and 


that which was obtained not refreſhing; but, 
N 248 with extreme cold, when the accumulation 7 
of irritability was ſuch as to threaten the e&ũ- 


tinction of life, I obſerved, ſays this gallant of- 


- > met, 75 a more than common Propenſity to ; 


r | 6: 


In the laſt campaign in It when the Marquis 
Cornwallis was in poſſeſſion of Tippoo Sultan's 


palace, and his gardens, at Bangalore, and was pres 


_ paring to drive him from his capital, the indignant 
ſultan expreſſed his ineffectual rage by the continual 
fire of cannon on our troops. As this diſplay of 


his wrath could effect little, he came to Lieutenants 


"00 * an 


Chalmers and Nath, with the welcome tidings of 


8 
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an intended releaſe, and requeſted them to take 


two letters on the ſubject of peace, which he ſaid 
he had been very anxious to obtain ever ſince the 
commencement of the war. He preſented them 
with two ſhawls each, and five hundred rupees, and 
ordered horſes and attendants to go with them to 
the camp. He had at this very time concerted a 
ſcheme to deſtroy the commander in chief. of our 
forces, whom he thought by this expedient to lull 
into a treacherous ſecurity. As our allies, the Ni- 


zams, had their army ſtationed at ſome ſmall diſ- 
tance from ours, he ordered a party of horſe to ſteal 


between theitwo armies, which affecting to belong 
to. the Nizam, aſked our piquets for the Burra 


Said, or chief. Not ſuſpecting them to be enemies, 


they pointed to his tent. Theſe horſemen galloped 
immediately towards the tent, and having drawn 
their ſwords, cut down ſeveral laſcars and people in 


their rout. A party of ſepoys having turned out 
with alacrity, their progreſs was ſoon ſtopt, Some 


ſhots were fired at them as they retreated, but they 


got off however, having ſuſtained very little loſs. 


This ſcheme, ſays Major Diram, was one of 
thoſe daring objects that have been ſo frequently 
practiſed by the native powers againſt each other in 


effecting revolutions in the Eaſt ; and had theſe aſ- 
ſaſſins been conducted by a guide, or their Judg- 
ment been equal to their ſpirit in the attempt, it is 


poſſible they might have effected their murderous 


Proj ject. . the Mabomedan borſe, when ſent upon 


ſuch. 


ſuch ſervices, are lept faſting, and then intoxicated 


with bang, a plant mixed with their tobacco, 8 


which they take a large doſe before they enter 
upon ſo hazardous an enterpriſe. This inebriation 
renders their exertions ſo wild and diſunited, that 
it is almoſt impoſſible for them ever to prove ſue· 
| ceſsful againſt a vigilant enemy,  _ | 

It was thus in former days, hs the Jeſuits 
wanted any deſperate a& of wickedneſs to be done, 
having pitched. upon their man, they would ſhut 
him up in a large chamber lighted with a ſmall ta- 
per no bigger than one's little finger, and hung 
with black cloth, on which were painted hell flames 
and devils, and all manner of terrible ſhapes. This 


was called the chamber of meditation: and here 


the perſon was kept meditating and faſting for 
ewenty-four hours; he was then worked up to the 
pitch at which his employers wanted him, by an 
intoxicating draught ; and, ſhocking as it is to tell, it 
is nevertheleſs true, that the errand on which he 
was ſometimes ſent after this DO was 
MURDER. | 

Perhaps, ſays Dr. 8 in he caſe of Sex- 
tus Baculus, as recorded in the Commentaries of 
Cæſar, the extraordinary courage and proweſs which 
he ſuddenly exerted, might be aided by the exhila- 
rating effet? of ſuſtenance, which, under ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, it is probable he would no longer de- 
cline. He had ſaſted ſeveral days: but hearing that 
the enemy was entering by the gate of the fortreſs, 


£ 
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her ales refifird ittie comdinead efvnts of 6 ſuperior 
power, until the centurions, and- others, came to his 
affiftance, who took him ny" from the ef cans _ 
conelt covered with wounds. 

I have been informed, adds this eminent Philos 
het; by a young phyſician from Geneve, that, when 
he was ſtudent at Montpelier, he faſted three days 
and nights with no other refreſhment than a pint of 
water daily. His hunger was keen, but never pain. 


fol, during the firſt and fecond days of his abſti- 


nence; and on the third day he perceived only a 
faintneſs, when he attempted either bodily or men- 
tal exertion. A ſenſe of coldneſs was diffuſed over 
his whole frame, but more particularly affected the 


extremities. During the whole period the alvine 


exertions were ſuppreſſed, and at the cloſe of it, 
his ſkin became tinged with a ſhade of yellow. 


The firſt food he took was veal broth, which had 


ſomething of an intoxicating ee, producing a glow 
of warmth, and raifing his ſpirits, fo as to render 


him aſhamed of his deſpondency. 
Hippocrates has very juſtly obſerved, that chit 


Sen (who poſſeſs abundant irritability), are more 


affected by abſtinence than young perſons ; theſe 
more than the middle aged; and the middle aged 
more than old men. 

Agreeable to this dolor, Dante is ſaid, by 


his countryman Morgagni, to have framed the inci- 


dents in the affecting ſtory of Count Ugolino, a no- 


blemati of Pi 3 who was confined; with his fout | 
285 
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| ſons, in the dungeon of a tower; the key of which 
being caſt into the river Arno, they were in this 
horrible ſituation ſtarred to death. And they are 


repreſented by the poet; as dying at different pe- 
rige, according to. their ie wag 5 


Now the a 3 roſes the youngeſt ch | 
Fell at his father's feet, in accent wild. 
Struggling. with pain, with his laſt fleeting ea. 
f* Help me, my fire,” he cried, and ſunk in death. 

He ſaw the others follow one by one -- 


Hleard: dein laſt ene —and . ee groan 
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OF ASPHYXIA FROM FAMINE. . 


: In our attempts to recover thoſe who have fuf- 


fered under the calamities of raming, great Cir- 


cumſpection is required. Warmth, and cordials, 
are the means uſually employed; and it is evident 


that theſe may prove too powerful in their opera- 


tion, if not adminiſtered with caution and judgment. 
For the body, by long faſting, as we have ſeen, is 


reduced to a ſtate of extreme irritability; the minuter 


veſſels of the brain, and of other organs, collapſe for 


want of fluids to diſtend them ; the ſtomach and in- 
teſtines ſhrink in their capacity ; and the pulſations 
of the heart and arteries are quick and feeble, with 


ſcarce ſufficient energy to propel the ſcanty current 
of blood. Under ſuch circumſtances there are in- 


ſtances of perſons who have been ſuddenly ſtruck 
dead in conſequence of having took a full meal, and 


_ drank a glaſs of brandy. As with thoſe who have 


been froft-bitten, or drowned, friction with ſnow or 


cold water is the only ſafe imulus that can at firſt 
be applied to the ſurface, ſo here the loweſt fimulus 


in the ſcale is to be preferred to that ſudden tranſi- 


tion too often practiſed by unphiloſophic practitioners. 
The external heat, ſays Dr. Percival, ſnould be at 


firſt lower than that of the human body, and gra- 5 


dually - 


dually increaſed, according to the effects of that | | 
ſtimulus Whey, gruel, weak broth, is the only | 
nouriſhment that can with propriety be adminiſter- 
ed. If cordials are employed, they ſhould be given 
Vith the moſt frugal hand, and conſiderably diluted. 
Perhaps wine whey might be better, and when the 
ſuperfluous irritability is a little worn off, and the | | 
| ſtomach ſtrengthened, an egg may be mixed with 4 
the whey, or adminiſtered under ſome more agree - = 
' able form. But let it be remembered as an indu- 9 
bitable maxim, adds Dr. Percival, * that the retun 
« to a full diet ſhould be conducted with great caution, 
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Bnet. W.. 
or REST FROM ACTION. 9 5 


Slap and wakefulngſs bear 2 great reſemblance 
to exertion and reſt; as wakefulneſs is the natural 
ſtate of action, in which the animal machine is fa- 


| tigued and waſted, and Hep the ſtate of eaſe, in which 


it is refreſhed and repaired. Thus we may look 


upon the time of being awake and aue as the time 


of wearing out the animal frame ; and the time of | 


ſkep and reſt, as that in which it is repaired and re 
cruited; for, in action, the irritable principle is con- 


tinually taken from the maicular fibres, which can- 
not 1 be replaced than by ref. 


. Of Velantary Bion. 


Not only the will, by which the electric fluid is 
ſent into the muſcles, but the muſcles themſelves, 


ſeem, as it were, to get fatigued by. exertion, and 


require a certain time to recruit their powers: for 


in every contraction of a fibre, there is an expendi- 
ture of the irritable principle; and where the exer- 
tion of the voluntary powers has been for ſome 


time increaſed, and the muſcles or organs of mo- 
tion have in conſequence acted with greater energy, 
their propenſity to activity is proportionally leſſen» 


ed; which can be aſcribed to nothing elſe but the 
exhayſtion or diminution: of the IRRITABLE PRIN d- 
| Ne „ 3 nn 
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PLE. Indeed every one muſt have experienced the 
refreſhment ariſing from repaſe, and it is an eſta- 


bliſhed fact, that for a horſe to perform a long 
journey, he ſhould be previouſly kept at reſt for 


ſeveral days 1 in the ſtable. 
Upon waking after profound lep we ſtretch our 


limbs, which Hers from the accumulation of the ir- 


ritable principle in the fibres. From the ſame cauſe, 
when the muſcles of our face have been long in a 


Nate of inaction, we yawn: and children and young 


animals, who have abundant irritability, are impa- 
tient of confinement, and ſeem never _T but i in 
a « 0 of 5 TT 


** N Ae Aa. Fe 


Aſter 1 Fires have for ſome time Been ex- 


erted into contraction, a relaxation ſucceeds, even 


though the exciting cauſe continues to act. In re- 
ſpect to the irritative motions this is exemplified i in 


the periſtaltic contractions of the bowels, and the 


beatings of the heart; which ceaſe and are renewed 


- alternately, though the ſtimulus of the aliment and 
blood continue to be uniformly applied : 1n_/enfitive 


motions, as in fits of the ſtone and gravel, and in 


: p 80 che flimulus is. lara In 8 


can hang wks by A Edt Were Wa e 


he wills ſo to do; and the changes of our attitude 
evinces the neceſſity of relaxation to thoſe muscles 


| e have been 3 A gh FOR. 1 Th AE A 
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SECT. IVI. A 


or SLEEP. 


T novo man in his ſleeping ſtate is a much 

leſs perfect animal than in his waking hours, and 
though he conſumes more than one third of his life 
in this his irrational ſituation, yet is the wiſdom of 
the Aurnon of NATURE manifeſt even in this ſeem- 
ing imperfection of his work. e A ST. 

It was before ſhewn that the . of fie 

muli after a certain time exhauſts the IRRITABILITY, 
or EXCITABILITY,-of the ſyſtem. - To recruit which” 
40%, the all-wiſe and merciful CazaTor has inſti- 
tuted the ſeaſon of SLEEP, at which time the ſtimuli - 
of external objects are excluded by the /ilence and 
the darkneſs of the night; and as cold“ accumulates 
the irritability of the fibre, it is wiſely fore-ordained 
that this ſeaſon. ſhall be accompanied with a ſuit- 
able degree of cold. Common or ordinary ſleep, 
produced by the application and action of ſtimuli, 
from what has been ſaid, ſeems therefore to be a 
ſtate, the reſult of a law of the animal œconomy, 
which takes Fe in order to remoye the elfekts of | 


* "Hanes the evil of Yoke hy beds and Bas } in our = hed cham- 
bers; for we ſhould court no more than a ſuitable degree of . 
warmth, 


N e flimuli, 


FFF 


ſtimuli, and to reftere, as much as poſſible, the exci- 
tability of the ſyſtem; as during this ſtate the ſti- 
mulus of volition is ſuſpended, all external objects 
ceaſe to make impreſſion, even cathartics loſe their 
powers of action, while the atmoſpheric air is almoſt 
the only external power, which then continues to 
be applied, at once carrying off what is excremen- 
titious from the lungs, as it affords probably to the 
ſyſtem that principle which is expended 10 the vari- 
ous actions of life. 


Beſides the very great quantity of he IRRITABLE 
PRINCIPLE perpetually expended in moving the arte- 
rial, venous, and abſorbent ſyſtems, and the other 
organs of the body, there is alſo, during our wak- . 
ing hours, a conſtant expenditure of it by the action 
of our locomotive muſcles and organs of ſenſe. 
Thus the optic nerves, where they enter the eye, 
and the great expanſion of the nerves of touch be. 
neath the whole of the cuticle, evince the great con- - in 
ſumption of the 1xrITABLE PRINCIPLE by theſe 
ſenſes. And our perpetual muſcular action in the 
common offices of life, and in conſtantly preſerving 
the perpendicularity * of our bodies during the day, 
evince 6 


When any perſon loſes the power of muſcular OY | 
whether he is ere or in a ſitting poſture, he finks down 
-upon the ground; as is ſeen in fainting fits, and other in- 
' ances of great debility. Hence it follows, that ſome exer- 
- tion of muſcular power is neceſſary to preſerve our perpendi- 


1 cular 17 88 This i is ay” as by proportionall y exerting 
8 the 


EF | 5 

Py 183 1 ; 

| evinee a conſiderable arpenditurs of the inAIL I 
PRINCIPLE r our T eee i Ik follows, 

. therefore, 


the antagoniſt Wage of the rinks "neck, and limbs; ; and if - 
at any time in our locomotions we find ourſelves inclining to 
one fide, we either reſtore our equilibrium by the efforts of 
the muſcles on the other ſide, or by moving one of aur ſeet 
extend the baſe which we reſt upon to the new centre of gra: 
vity. But the moſt eaſy and babitual manner of determining 
dur want of perpendicularity, is by attending to the apparent 
_ motion of the objeQs | within the ſphere of diftin& viſion. 
| Hence no one who is hood-winked can walk it a ſtruight line 
| for a hundred ſteps together; for he inclines ſo greatly, be- 
fore ho is warned of his want of RET e not having 
- clination. by, ia” he is neceſſitated. to move one of his feet 
outwards, to the right or to the left, to ſupport the new. cen- 
tro of gravity, and thus errs from the line he endeavours to 
| proceed in. Thus any one who ſtands alone-on the top of « 
high tower, if be has not been accuſtomed to balangs himſelf 
by objects placed at ſuch diſtances and with ſuch inclinations, 
begins to, and endeayours to recover himfelf, During this 
time the apparent motion of objects at a diſtance below him 
is very great, and the impreſſions of theſe apparent motions. 
_ continue a little time after he has experienced them; and he 
is perſuaded to incline the contrary way to counteract their 
effects; and either immediately falls, or applying his hands 
$0 the building, uſes them to preſerve his perpendicular atti- 
* . tude, contrary to the erroneous perſuaſions of his eyes. Thas 
on horſeback we accurately | obſerve another perſon m, whom 
we meet trotting towards, ug, without confounding bis jump- . 
ing and progreſſive zugtion with, our own. becauſe we haye 
been accuſtomed to them both; that is, to undergo the one, 
ang to ſee the ather at the Ae time, But in riding over a 
ONE and fluctuating ſtream, though we are well experiences 


therefore, that if the exertion of theſe organs of 
ſenſe and-muſcles be for a while intermitted, that a 

large quantity of the IRRITABLE PRINCIPLE muſt be 

accumulated. 

As ſoon asa perſon 8 — to 1 5 5 Reg in bemi- 

plegia, where the limbs on one fide have loſt their 

power of voluntary motion, and the patient is for 
many days employed in moving thoſe of the other, 

or as when in the cold fit of an intermittent fever 

ſome parts of the ſyſtem have for a time continued 

torpid, and have thus expended leſs than their uſual 
expenditure of che IRRITABLE PRINCIPLE), a bot fit 

ſucceeds; ſo, owing to the ſuſpenſion of the volun- 
_ tary actions, the periſtaltic motion of the inteſtines, 

and the excluſion of the ſtrong ſtimulus of mental 

exertion, an-accumulation of the IRRITABLE PRINCI- 

PLE-takes place during ſleep, and the blood- veſſels 

and abſorbents have in conſequence an increaſed 
action, and hence the nutriment is with great energy 

forced over. every part of the ſyſtem to repair the 
waſtes of the preceding day: for it is probable that 
nutrition is almoſt entirely NN in rer; and 
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in the motions of our horſe, we are liable to become dizzy 8 
from our inexpetience i in that of the water. And when we : 
firſt go on ſhip-board, where the movements of ourſelyes, and 
the movements of the large waves are both new to us, the 

vertigo is almoſt undvoidable with the terrible fickneſs which 

attends it, and after we come from on ſhip- board, being uſed 
to reer about to maintain our. perpendicularity, we have at 
firſt the ſame drunken gait as We bad o on u thip-board.—Dr: 


| Dikwih:" LW 3 4 Zan! 1 £ V 
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that young animals grow more at this time than in 

their waking hours, as young plants have long 
ſince been obſerved to grow more in the night, 

which is generally their time of ſleep. Hence alſo 5 
the beat of the ſyſtem. is gradually increaſed, and -J 
the extremities of feeble. people, which had been 
cold during the day, become warm, while in 
others ſweats are ſo liable to break out . | 
. een 
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PRACTICAL, OBSERVATIONS. 
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FROM che foregoing Sefion we have 1 5 that 
night is the time adapted for ſſeep; and from the 
Section on Habit *, may learn the propriety of going 
to bed and riſing at a certain hour. 

We have ſeen how this ſtate is produced by the 


proper application of ſtimulant powers during the 


day, and fince it is to accumulate irritability in the 
ſyſtem, the chambers in which we fleep ought 
therefore to be filent, dark, and moderately cold; and 


the oxygen, or vital, air, imbibed by the ſyſtem, 
forming a part of the digeſtive proceſs then going 
on, we ſhould be cautious how we are ſurrounded by 
Curtains. 


In the ſtate fs nature, when the ſenfe of hunger 15 


is appeaſed by the ſtimulus of agreeable food, and 


the buſineſs of the day is over, the human ſavage, 

at peace with the world, then exerts little attention 
to external objects; pleaſing reveries of his ſuc- 8 
celles in hunting ſucceed, and at length ſleep is the 


F Vide the ſeQion on Habit at che end of Vol. IV. 
FT le reſult: 


ſince the chief refre/oment of Jleep ariſes chiefly frem 


187 | 
reſult: till the em 1 is reervited, and K he amakes 
with freſh vigour. | 
In like manner the poor Bp Kite; forced, 5 
their ſituation, to lengthen out their labour to their 


neceſſities, they however go to bed early in the 
evening, the irfitable principle being exhauſted by 


the labours of the preceding day, and they get up 


refreſhed at ſun-riſe, and accumulate again freſh 
- irritability by the coolneſs of the morning *, The 
blooming complexion of our peaſantry, the perma- 
nence of their good looks, and their ſtrength and 
activity, compared with the ſickly viſage and ailing 
conſtitutions of the Sons of Luxury, who turn night 
into day, and ſleep in beds of down, with large 
fires in their rooms, clearly CEN which mode 
of life is moſt conducive to health, | | 
It is juſtly faid by Dr. Mackoauie, that 10 "RY | 
lleeps long in the morning, and ſits up late at night, 
hurts his conſtitution without gaining time; and he 
who will do it merely in compliance with the fa- 
ſhion, ought not to rd, at a GPs your of. 
bad health, Hs 
Sleep, tired Nature's. ſweet . 0 
ſafely diſpenſed with: Study, W fir into 
the hours of night, cares harboured, and even very 
late hours 1 in COPY: by encroaching on the hours 


* Even Dr. Cullen, in his laſt work, expreſſ himſelf with | 
a preciſion that is not frequently found in. bis theoretical 


writings, A flate of fleep, ſays he, /ubſi/ting for ſome time, in- 


duces a ftate of the fem more reaiy to e 3 


all kinds. Materia ST II, _y. 
+ | | "adppted 


x88. - „5 
adapted for fleep, ' are ſure to lay the foundation pf 
many dreadful diſeaſes. 

If ſleep does not pay the 3 viſi, 1 5 
whale Game of man will in a ſhort time be thrown, = 
into diſorder ; his appetite ceaſes; his ſpirits. are 
dejected; and his mind, abridged. of its lumbering 
viſions, begins to adopt waking dreams. A thouſand 
ſtrange phantoms ariſe, which come and go without 
his will: theſe, which are tranſient in the beginning, 

at laſt take firm poſſeſſion of the mind, which 
yields to their dominion, and, after a long ſtruggle, 
runs into. confirmed madneſs or death. But it is 
happy for mankind, that this ſtate of inquietude i is 
ſeldom driven to an extreme. However man finds 
it more difficult to procure ſleep than any other | 
animal, and ſome are obliged to court its ap- 
proaches for ſeveral hours together, before they in- 
cline to reſt. It is in vain that all light 1s excluded; 
that all ſounds are removed; that books of enter- 

' tainment are read; the reefs and buſy mind ſtill re- 
tains its former activity; and Reaſon, that wiſhes to 

lay down the reins, in ſpite of herſelf, is obliged 
to maintain them. This is ſtrongly inſtanced Wy 
er in the ſoliloquy of the SOTO: 


How many 8 of my 0 W 
Are at this hour aſleep !—O! gentle ſleep, 
Nature's ſoft nurſe, how have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eye-lids down, 
A ſteep my ſenſes i in en Fr 


* e wur, 
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Why, Rache, fleep, ly" thou in ſmoaky cribs, a7 
Upon uneaſy pallets ſtretching thee, | _ 
And huſb'd with buzzing night-flies to thy number; WM 
- Than in the perfum'd chambers of the great, e, 
: Under the canopies of coſtly ſtate, Ox 
And lull'd with ſounds of ſweeteſt melody ? . 
O chou dull god, why ly'ſt thou with the vile, ; 7 
In loathſome beds ; and leav'ſt the kingly couch? — 
A watch-caſe to a common larum bell ! 
Wilt thou upon the high and giddy maſt pat 
Seal up the ſhip-boy” s eyes, and rock his brains. => 
In cradle of the rude 1 imperious ſurge; OR 
| And i in the viſitation of the winds, 5 
Who take the ruffian billows by the top, . 
Curling their monſtrous heads, and ens. them 7 
With deaf ning clamours in the ſlippery ſhrouds, | ” 
That with a hutly, death itſelf awakes | 8 
Can'ſt thou! O Partial ſleep ! give thy repoſe | 0 : 
| To the wet ſea-boy | in an hour ſo rude 3 o7 - 
And, in the calmeſt and ſtilleſt night, 
With all appliances and means to boot, 
Deny.) it to a king. — Then happy are the bow, they 
lie down, 
e Is | the heed that \ wears a crown. 


ö 


It is even thought unnatural for a ' King © 10 enjoy 
. a whole night s reſt, 
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N 5 pleaſing ſleep 1 feal'd each RY ENG 
Streach'd in the tents the Grecian leaders lie, 
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Ti I F llumber'd on oils thrones above „ 
All, but the ever-wakefut eyes of Jove. EN 


To honour TRHETISs' ſon, he bends his care, 
And plunge the Greeks in all the woes of war: 


Then bids an empty phantom riſe to ſight, 


And thus commands the viſion of the night. 
Fly hence, deluding dream! and light as air, 
To AcamemMnow's ample tent repair. 
Bid him in arms draw forth th' embattl'd train, 
Lead all his Grecians to the duſty plain. 1 
Swift as the word the vain illuſion. fled, 6 
Deſcends, and hovers o'er ATRIpEs' head; 
Cloth'd in the figure of the Pylian ſage, 


Renown d for wiſdom, and rever'd for age; 


Around his temples ſpreads his golden wing, 


And thus the flatt ring dream deceives the king. 


Canſt thou, with all a monarch's Cares eppreſt, | 


on ATzevs' fon! can'ſt thou indulge thy reſt? 
Ill fits a chief who mighty nations guides, 


Directs in council, and in war preſides, | 

To whom its fafety a whole people owes, 

To waſte long nights in indolent repoſe. 
Monarch, awake ! tis Jovx's command 1 bear, 
Thou, and thy glory, claim his heav'nly care. 
In juſt array draw forth th embattl'd train, 


Lead all thy Seen to the yy plain; 


— 
The phantom ſaid; then vaniſh'd * 5 Gght, 


Reſolve to air, and mixes with aſs. 1's 
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"or 
In the caſe of Lord Lyttelton “, ., 4 want of. 
frees i is attributed as the cauſe of his death. Jntey/e 
 tbought puts the brain into a ſtate more or leſs unapt 
for reſt, and a multitude of facts, in the ingenious - 
tract of Tiſſot on the Diſegſes of Literary 'Charac- 
ters, prove, that the aptitude of the brain, to reſtore 
by ſleep, the impaired energies of che corporeal ' | 
functions, may be loſt altogether. Much it im- 
ports, therefore, the udiogs, to limit their learned 
labours to proper hours, to ſupport ſtrength by in- 
tervals of exerciſe in the open air, and to all others. 
do ſolicit ſleep by a ſeaſonable diſmiſſal of buſineſs 
and of care. 
As the immediate. hi of ftp conlits in the . 
penſion of volition, it follows, that whatever diminiſhes 
the general quantity of the irritable principle, or di- 


verts it from the faculty of volition, will conſtitute a 


remote cauſe of fleep ;—ſuch as fatigue from muſeu- 
lar or mental exertion, which dimimſhes-the general 
quantity of the irritable principle, ot by increaſing of 
the action of the vaſcular and abſorbent ſyſtems, as 
are the effects of opium, wine, food, &c, which not 
only, by: their expenditure of Gp e n 


9 Dr Ian an of ths add 8 te 8 1 
| doctos nobiliſſimus: inter nobiles dociſſimus, inter utroſquo 
optimus: ut enim antiquam generis claritatem eruditione.— 
Eruditionem, miro vitæ candore decoravit ; Lic his otanibus, 
emnium pulcherrimam apieem, et oolophonem addidit; ad- 
mirabilem animi modeſtiam-!” F7de 3 relativ 
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- diminiſh the quatt of volition, but alſo their pro- 
ducing pleaſurable ſenſations (Which occaſion other 
muſcular and ſenſual motions in conſequence) 
doubly decreaſe the voluntary power, and thus 
more forcibly produce ſleep :—or laſtly, an increaſe | 
of the ſenſitive motions, as by attending to ſoſt 
muſic, which diverts the irritable nn from the 
e of volition. 

Boerhaave on ſome earn in de to pro- 
cure ſleep for his patient, directed water to be placed 
in . 5 Aa | ſituation ſo as continually. to drop « ona 


"rims lymphis dai Os» 
. Somos quod 1 invitet leves. — Ho. 


Mother method of inducing ep, fays the Mani. | 
- ous Dr. Darwin, is delivered in a very ingenious 
work lately publiſhed by Dr. Beddoes, who, after 
lamenting that opium frequently - occaſions reſtleſſ- 
neſs, thinks, © that in moſt caſes it would be better 
to induce ſſeep by the ab/traftion of ſtimuli, than by 
exhauſting the excitability” and adds, © upon this 
principal we could not have a better ſoporific than 
an atmoſphere with a diminiſhed proportion off 
oxygen, or vital air, and chat common air might 
be admitted after the patient was alleep.” _ 

In a ſubſequent work, this ingenious. phyſician 
fays, I had formerly been led to. inſer ( that a at- 
ngſpbere, with a diminiſped proportion of " vyagen, 
Fg Phe oh be in ſome Koa 4 better DJoporific "thart any 


We 
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we at pre font poſſe eſs, and I have ſince” received con- 
5 Armation of bit opinion. r 
A perſon in a conſumption, who bs north 

had taken opium at night, ſlept perfectly well with- 
out opium when he came to reſpire HYDROGEN 
Gas; his ſleep he remarked to be more profound 
than uſual. The air of his room being looſely 
mixed with HYDROGEN Gas, his ſervant, a very 
| bad ſleeper, declared that he did not know what was 
come to him, be ſlept /o found, This man neceſſarily 
inſpired much avpRoOGEN Gas from attendance on 
his maſter, In two conſumptive patients, I am 

able to induce fleep almoſt at pleaſure by the HY 
DRO-CARBONIC AIRF, In a great majority of fuch 
caſes, it is well known that the nights are exceed- 
ingly diſturbed in ſpite of opium freely adminiſtered, 
The ſoporific virtue of HYDRO0-CARBONATE ſeems, 
however, from the experience I have had, 955 no 
means confined to conſumption. 

The analogy which obtains between 1 ind the 
ſtate of torpor, is ſo ſtriking, and at the ſame time 
ſo applicable to the preſent ſubject, that it ſeems 
to deſerve more attention than has yet been be- 
ſtowed upon it. 

The claſs of dormant animals, fays the celeb 
natural hiſtorian, M. de Buffon, are not, as vulgarly 
imagined, in a ſtate of abſolute ſeep, for the reſpi- 
ration Is es perceptible, and the blood is cold, 


* 


* A mixture of fixed a and inflommable airs, 
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or ſcarcely exceeds the temperature of the outward 
air. There is little reaſon then to wonder why 
theſe animals, ſo inferior comparatively to others in 
point of heat, ſhould become torpid, as ſoon as 
their own ſmall portion of internal heat ceaſes to 
be aſſiſted by the external warmth of the air: a cir- 
cumſtance which naturally happens when the ther- 
mometer is not more than 10 or 11 degrees above 
congelation. The ſame extends to all torpid animals 
during the winter. Alike are its effects on the 
dormouſe, the hedge-hog, and the bat, Of this 
claſs the marmot is the moſt remarkable, which de- 
lights in the regions of ice and ſnow, and is never 
found but on the higheſt mountains: it, neverthe- 
leſs, of all others is the moſt liable to be rendered 
torpid by cold. 

This animal, though extremely active in ſum- 
mer, lays up no proviſion for the winter, becauſe 
{ſuch a precaution would be uſeleſs* during its dor- 
mant ſtate. But when he perceives the firſt ap- 
proaches of the ſeaſon, in which his vital motions 
are to continue in a great meaſure ſuſpended, he 
cloſes up the apertures of his ſubterraneous dwelling 

with ſuch ſolidity, that it is more eaſy to open the earth 


*The Bees, which were tranſported to Barbadoes, and other 
weſtern iſtands, ceaſed to lay up honey after the firſt year, and 
become very troubleſome ; but thoſe in Jamaica continued to 
make boney, as the cold north winds, or rainy ſeaſons of that 
iſland, confine them at home for ſeveral weeks together,— 
Dr. Darwin. | 
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any where elſe, than where he has cloſed it. When 
their retreat is diſcovered, they are found, each ra. 
ed into a ball, and apparently lifeleſs. In this ſtate, : 
they may be dragged roughly along the ground, ot 
even killed, without teſtifying any ſenſe of pain. 
By a mild and gradual beat alone are they to be 
recovered from this torpor, and if brought ſuddenly . 
before a fire, they periſh. A few degrees above the 
tenth or eleventh degree are ſufficient to re-animate 
them ; and if they are kept in a warm place during 
the winter, they do not become torpid, but con- 
tinue as lively as at any other time. If the mar- 
mot remains longer torpid than the dormouſe, it is 
probably becauſe the weather of the climate is f 
longer cold. | 
It is curious, adds M. Us Buffon, to 8 this 
animal, when he is prematurely forced to paſs from 
the torpid to an active ſtate. He firſt yawns, 
fetches a deep ſigh, and utters broken inarticulate 
ſounds like a drunken man. His limbs become 
leſs rigid, he ſtretches out his legs, fetches another 
ſtill deeper ſigh, opens his eyes, and at length re- 
covers. Such are the uneaſy ſenſations he viſibly 
undergoes, from a ſudden and forced re- animation; 
which is probably performed in a more gentle and 
imperceptible way by the vernal warmth, when left 

in his cell, —But what is ſingular, he never becomes 
 torpid, though expoſed 10 a degree of cold equal to that 
of freezing, provided be is 188 in the open air lead | 
a clo _ Oy, 
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SECT. XVH. 


| DARKNESS. 


| Havixe before treated of dire nervous ſtimuli, 
and their effect in ſtrengthening the fibrous and 


nervous powers, when in due quantity, and having 


ſhewn that the nervous ſyſtem was, in this re- 


ſpect, obedient to nearly the ſame laws as the 


fibrous, we are arrived now at that part of our ſub- 
ject which treats of indirect nervous ſtimuli, which 

we ſhall find to accumulate nervous or Alia 
nend. 

That the nervous . is xcoumulated by defect 
of ſenſorial action, we have the moſt ſtriking ex- 
ample in viſion. It is, indeed, ſurpriſing how far 
the eye can accommodate itſelf to darkneſs, and 
make the beſt of a gloomy ſituation. When firſt 


taken from light and brought into a dark room, all 


things diſappear ; but after a few minutes the pupil 
dilates, and the optic nerve having accumulated ſuf- 
ficient ſenſorial power, many objects may be diſ- 


8 on , 
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KXenophon, in his account of the retreat of the 
ten thouſand, mentions that the Perſians and Greeks 


had always lights in their camps: but as they tra- 


verſed Thrace, the king Seuthes had lights around 


his camp, which kept him concealed, and enabled - 


him to perceive any perſon who ſhould have the 


boldneſs to reconnoitre his camp, whereas the 
Perſians and Greeks could only diſcover the ſpy in 


the camp itſelf —The reaſon of this 1s explained 


only upon this principle. 


There was a gentleman of great courage and un- 
derſtanding, who was a major under King Charles J. 


This unfortunate man, ſharing in his maſter's mis- 


fortunes, and being forced abroad, ventured, at 


Madrid, to do his king a ſignal ſervice ; but, un- 
luckily, failed in the attempt. In conſequence of 
this, he was inſtantly ordered to a dark and diſmal 


dungeon, into which the light never entered, and 
into which there was no opening but by a hole at 
the top, down which the keeper put his proviſions, 
and preſently cloſed it again on the other fide. In 
this manner the unfortunate loyaliſt continued for 
ſome weeks, diſtreſſed and diſconſolate ; but, at laſt, 
began to think he ſaw ſome little glimmering of 
light. This internal dawn ſeemed ta increaſe from 


time to time, ſo that he could not only diſcover 


the parts of his bed, and ſuch other large objects, 
but, at length, he even began to perceive the mice 
that frequented his cell, and ſaw them, as they ran 


about the floor, cating the crumbs that * 


Wo Z to 
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to fall. He formed here an acquaintance with a 
ſpider, whoſe motions he obſerved, which was his 
chief amuſement. Aſter ſome months in this con- 
finement he was ſet at liberty; but ſuch was the 
effect of the darkneſs, and ſo great the accumulat- 
ed irritability of the optic nerve, that he was oblig- 
ed to remain ſhut up for ſome time after, and ac- 
cuſtom himſelf by degrees to the light“. 


** 6 
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SECT. XVIII. 


THE DISCOVER T.. 


The divine author of the Chriſtian religion, 
addreſſing the multitude, who were offended at 
his ſitting down at table with publicans and ſin- 
ners, aſks them, What woman, who hath ten 
drachmas, if ſhe loſe one, doth not light a lamp, 
| ſweep the houſe, and ſearch carefully until ſhe find 
it? And having found it, doth ſhe not aſſemble 
her friends, ſaying, © Come, rejoice with me, rox 


THE DRACHMA, Which I HAD Losr, I nave - 


FounND?” Such is the joy of the angels in heaven 
when one finner repenteth. 


He further ſaid. A certain man had two DR 
and the younger of them requeſted his father to give 
him a portion of his eſtate, and he allotted to both 
each his ſhare. Soon after, the younger ſon col- 
lected together all he poſſeſſed, and travelled into a 
diſtant country, and waſted all his ſubſtance in riot. 
When all was ſpent, a great famine came upon that 
land, and he begun to be in want. Then he ap- 
plied to one of the inhabitants of that country, who 
ſent him into the fields to keep ſwine: And he 
was happy to fill his belly with the huſks on which 
the ſwine were feeding; for no one gave him aught. 
„ O 4 bn BE. 
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At length reflecting within himſelf, he ſaid, How ů 
« many hirelings hath my father, who have all 
«© more meat than ſufficeth them, while 1 periſn 
« with hunger? I will ariſe and go to my father, 
ce and will ſay unto him, Father, I have ſinned a- 
« gainſt heaven and againſt thee, and am no more 
« worthy to be called thy ſon, make me as one of 
« thy ſervants.” And he went to his father. When 
he was yet afar off, his father ſaw him, had com- 
paſſion on him, ran towards him, threw himſelf up- 
on his neck, and kiſſed him. And the - fon ſaid, 
e Father I have ſinned againſt heaven and againft 
ic thee, and am no more worthy to be called thy 
e ſon.” But the father called to his ſervants and 
ordered them to bring 2 choice robe, and put itupon 
him, and ſhoes on his feet, and to kill the fatted 
7 Let us,” ſays he, © eat and be merry ; FOR 
cc THIS MY SON WAS DEAD, AND IS ALIVE rk, 
« HE WAS LOST, AND is FOUND.” 

When the elder brother heard muſic and 1 88 
ing, and had learnt the cauſe of it, he expoſtulated 
with his father, who anſwered; „Son, thou art al- 
ee ways with me. My kindneſs to you has never 
ec ceaſed. Is it not reaſonable (i. e. a law of our na- 
'< ture) that we ſhould ręjoice and be merry, be- 
et cauſe THIS THY BROTHER WAS DBAD, AND 18 
© ALIVE AGAIN; HE WAS LOST, AND Is FOUND ?” 

He alſo. addreſſed this other parable to them. 
What man among you, who hath an hundred ſheep, 

if he loſe one, doth not leave behind the ninety and 

To 5 nine 
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nine to go in ſearch after that which is loſt until he 
find it? And having found it, doth he not joyfully lay 


it upon his ſhoulders; and, when he is come home, 
aſſemble his friends and neighbours, ſaying unto 


them, © Rejoice with me, rox I HAVE FOUND MY _ 
SHEEP WHICH WAS Los? Thus, I fay unto you, 
that there i is among the angels in heaven RATE 
joy on account of one ſinner who repenteth, than 
from beholding the good conduct of 1 and nine 


perſons who need no reformation. 


From this paſſage of holy writ it would appear, 
that the ſame law of contraft, as heightening all enjoy- 


ment, extends equally, to angels as to mortal- men. 


SECT. XIX. 


THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 


„„ F +BDGAR«: 

Liſt a brief tale, 

And when tis told, O, rag: my y heart would 1 
The bloody proelamation to-eſcape;, 
That follow'd me ſo near; O, our llws cola 1 


That we the pain of death would hourly bear ON 1 


Rather than die at once, taught me to ſhiſt 

| Into a madman's rags ; t' aſſume a ſemblance, 
The very dogs difdain'd; and in this habit 
Met I my father, with his bleeding rings, 


Their precious gems new loſt; became his guide, 15 


Led him, begg d for him, ſav'd him from deſpair: 


- 


| — Never, 7 
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Never, O fault! reveal'd myſelf unto him, 
Until ſome half hour paſt, when I was arm'd, 
Not ſure, tho? hoping of this good ſucceſs, 

J aſk'd his bleſſing, and from firſt to laſt 
Told him my prigrimage. But his faw'd heart, 
Alack, too weak the conflict to ſupport, 


*T wixt two extremes of Kannen Joy and grief, ; 
Burſt Mailing. . 


e XX. 


LOSS. 


— It ſo falls out, 
That what we prize not to the worth, . 
While we enjoy it; but being lack'd and loſt, 
Why then we rack the value; then we find 
The virtue that poſſeſſion would not 

Shew us whilſt it was ours. 


Sg. ; SHAKESPEARE, 


8 


5 
\ 
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" SECT: XXI. 


GRIFF. 


OrreLLo ſets fail with Deſtlemona for Cyprus, 
when a violent ſtorm ariſes. T hey however arrive 
ſafe. Enter Othello. e 
| Ot. Oh, my fair warrior. 1 | 
| Deſ. My dear Othello. 
Otb. It gives me wonder, great as my content, N 
„ To ſee you here before me. O my ſoul's joy! 
J If after every tempeſt comes ſuch calms, 
i May the winds blow till they have weaken'd 
a death: 55 8 
And let the labouring bark climb hills of ſeas 
Olympus high; and duck again as low _ 
As hell's from heav'n; if I were nom to die, 
Twere now to be moſt happy; for I fear 
My ſoul hath her content ſo abjolute, 
That not another comfort like to hp . 
Succeeds in unknown fate 


Livy relates, that two women, who ſuppoſed their 
ſons dead, upon ſeeing them return unhurt, after the 
battle of Thracymene, died from exceſs of emotion. 
One, ſays he, at the very gate, being ſurpriſed at the 

| ſudden arrival of her ſon, expired in his arms; the 
other, to whom the death of her ſon had been falſely 
announced, ſorrowing at the ſtep of her n died 
upon ſeeing her _ return "ale. SR CT 
. 8 E c T. 
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J XX. 


SY EPR IS E. 


tre  amantium amoris integratio eſt. 


ANGELINA. 
e Tuxx, gentle Hermit of the dale, 
And guide my lonely way 
„ To where yon taper cheers the vale 
« With hoſpitable ray. 
ee For here forlorn and loſt I tread, 
With fainting ſteps and flow; 
e Where wilds, immeaſurably ſpread, 
« Seem length' ning as I go.” 
; THE HERMIT, | 
« Forbear, my ſon,” the Hermit cries, 
« To tempt the dangerous gloom ; 
« For yonder faithleſs phantom flies 
= To lure. thee to thy doom. | 
Here to the houſeleſs child of want EG 
« My door is open ftill; 
« And though my portion is but Kent, 
« I give it with good will. 


e Then turn to-night, and freely 3 
c Whate'er my cell beſtows; _ 
“ My ruſhy couch and frugal fare, 


My bleſſing and repoſe. 5 
8 n * 8 ; | « No 
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« No flocks, that range the valley fre, 


ee To flaughter I condemn: 


« Taught by that Power that pities me, 5 


« I learn to pity them: 


0 But from the mountain's gran ade 
« A guiltleſs feaſt T bring; 


n 75 A ſcrip with herbs and fruits pp 


ct And Water from the ſpring. 


Then, pilgrim, turn, thy cares forego; 
« All earth-born cares are wrong: 


«© Man wants but little here Ns 5 
e Nor wants that little long.“ 


Soft as the dew from heaven deſcends, 5 


His gentle accents fell: 5 
The modeſt ſtranger lowly bends, | 
And follows to the cell. 8 


Far in a wilderneſs obſcure 
The lonely manſion lay; 
A refuge to the neighb'ring poor, 
And ſtrangers led aſtray. | 


No ſtores beneath its humble thatch 
Requir'd a maſter's care; 

The wicket, op'ning with a latch, 
| Receiv'd the harmleſs pair. 


And now, when buſy. crowds retire 
To take their evening reſt, 
The Hermit trimm'd his little fire, 
And cheer'd his penſive gueſt: _ _ 


And 


And ſpread his vegetable ſtore, - 
And gaily preſt, and ſmil'd; 

And, ſkill'd in legendary lore, 
The lingering hours beguil'd. 


Around, in ſympathetic mirth, 
Its tricks the kitten tries; 
The cricket chirrups in the hearth; 
The crackling faggot flies. - 


But nothing could a charm impart 
To ſooth the ſtranger's woe ; 
For grief was heavy at his heart, 
And tears began to flow. 7 


His riſing cares the Hermit ſpy'd, 
Hg anſwering care oppreſt : 
THE HERMIT. 
4 And whence, unhappy youth!“ he 5 
«© The ſorrows of thy breaſt ? 
« From better habitations ſpurn'd, 
e Reluctant doſt thou rove: 
“ Or grieve for friendſhip unreturn'd, 
e Or unregarded love? 
e Alas! the joys that fortune brings, 
< Are trifling and decay; 
And thoſe who prize the paltry things, 
More trifling ſtill than they. 


. And what is friendſhip but a name, 
e A charm that lulls to ſleep; 
e A ſhade that follows wealth or fame, 
6 And leaves the wretch to weep ? . 
Bp OS « And 


— 
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ce And 1 is ſtill an emptier found, © 
« The haughty fair-one's jeſt: 
ce On earth unſeen, or only found 
«© To warm the turtle's neſt. + 


e For ſhame, fond youth, thy ſorrows CIO, 
e And ſpurn the ſex,” he faid: 


But while he ſpoke, a ng Us 
_ His love- lorn gueſt betray d. 
Menn 
ee And, ah, forgive a ſtranger rude, 
« A wretch forlorn,” -sHE cry'd; 
« Whoſe feet unhallow'd thus MPR 
Where heaven and you reſide. 


« But let a maid thy pity ſhare, .. _ 

«© Whom love has taught to dars 3 
e Who ſeeks for reſt, but finds deſpair | 
0 Companion of her way. 


« My father liv'd beſide the Tyne, 
« A wealthy lord was he; . | 
ce And all his wealth was mark'd as mine, 
« He had but only me. 185 


; 
x 


« To win me from his tender arms, 
85 Unnumber'd ſuitors came; 
« Who prais'd me for imputed charms, 
e And felt or feign'd a flame. 
« Each hour a mercenary crowd 
« With richeſt proffers ſtrove : 


« Among the reſt young Edwin bow d, 
5 But never talk'd of love. 


1 


— —H 
2 ⁵—— 
; 


te In humble, ſimpleſt habit clad, 
« No wealth or power had he; 

« An honeſt heart was all he had, 
cc But that was all to me. 1 


« The blaſſom opening to the day, 
ee The dews of heaven refin d. 
e Could nought of puricy diſplay, = 
To emulate his mine. 


« The dew, the bloſſoms of the tree, 
« With charms inconftant ſhine; 
« Their charms were his, but, woe to me, | 


I, 35 cc Their conſtancy was mine. 5 
e For ſtill I try d each fickle art, 1 1 
FFF IH +. 
And while his paſſion touch'd my heart | 
1 „ triumph'd in his Fan 5 . 


« Till, quite dejected wah my com, 5 
cc He left me to my Pie 0 
« And ſought a ſolitude forlorn 
ce In ſecret, where he dy d. 


ee But mine the ſorrow, mine the fault, | 
« And well my life ſhall pay; 8 5 
ce I'll ſeek the ſolitude he ſought, 
ee And ſtretch me where he lar. 
ce And there forlorn, deſpairing hid. 
ee I'll lay me down and die: _ 1 5 
« T was fo for me that Edwin did, 


e And ſo for him will I.” $73.4: 
e Forbid 


e Forbid it, heaven!” the Hermit cry'd, 

And claſp'd her to his breaſt: 

The wondering fair- one turn'd to chide z 
*Twas Edwin s /elf that preſt *. 


EDWIN. - 
«© Turn, Angelina, ever dear, f 
My charmer, turn to ſee __ 80 
= 1 own, thy long · loſt Edwin here, 
cc Reſtor'd to love and thee, 2 


« No, never, from this hour to part,” 
e Well live and love fo true; | 
* The ſigh that rends thy conſtant heart, | 2 
0 * Shall break thy F Edvin's too.” EEE 5 


* The ts the how would 8 to FO, 


here would be era, or e 5 AIR as = OY 
paſſion. ; + : o „„ . „ 
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. 
ABSENCE. 
RocHErFovcauLlt has very well remarked, that 


abſence deſtroys weak paſſions, but increaſes ſtrong, 
as the wind extinguiſhes a candle, but blows up a 


fire. Long e/ence naturally weakens the idea, and 
dimimſhes the paſſion : but where the affection 


is ſo ſtrong and lively as to ſupport itſelf, the un- 
eaſineſs ariſing from ad/erce, . ſays Hume, certainly 


- increaſes the e and Ae it new force and 


THOMAS. | 


* * lin 4 in denen t to att, 
And talk of pangs they never felt; 
= 78 without diſguiſe or art, 
«* And with my hand beſtow my heart.” 
ee io 
Let ladies prudiſply deny, 
e Look cold, and give their thoughts the lies 
] own the paſſion in my breaſt, 
« And long to make my lover bleſt.” 
THOMAS. 
« For this the ſailor on the maſt, 
& Endgres the cold and cutting blaſt,. 
ce Ml] dripping wet wears out the night, 


Aud braves the furry of the fight.” 
: | | Pon | SALLY» 


"a. — 
„ + SE 
te Foy this the virgin pines and Abi, 
« Muh throbbing heart, and ſtreaming eyes, 
« Till ſweet. reverſe of joy ſhe proves, _ 
« Aud claſps the faithful lad fhe loves *. | 


* Abſence however may be too long, and then, inſtead 
of being an indirect fimulus, will exhibit its ,, offec?. 
Hence people go abroad to overcome the paſſion of love; or, 


As when ſome youth of firm and conſtant mind, 
Who long in climes remote had abſent yy 
And, after many a year of toil and care, 
Returns impatient to review the fair, _ 
Whom fill be hopes to find the ſame Os "; 
Freſh blooming object of his youthful flame; 
But ſees, alas! that time's relentleſs pow'r 
Has chang'd the bloſſom to a faded flow'r 
For radiant locks, that wav'd ia ringlets gay, 
Sees rugged treſſes verging faſt to gray; _ _* 
For eyes, whoſe glance illumin'd all around, 
Dull lifeleſs lamps, in wat ry dimneſs drown'd; 
For cheeks, which glow'd with beauty's roſy pride | 
A wan complexion, and a ſhrivell'd hide—— 
One tender word he ſcarce has pow'r to ſay, _ 
But turns with #orro7 from the fight away. 


** 
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88 T. XXIV. 


PRETENDED ANGER. | 


Poo artleſs maid'! to ſtain thy ſpotleſs name, 
Expence, and art, and toil, united ſtrove ; 

To lure a breaſt that felt the pureſt lame, 
Suſtain'd by virtue, but betray d by love. 8 


School'd in the ſcience of love's mazy wiles, 
He cloth'd each feature with aected ſcorn ; 
He ſpoke of jealous doubts, and fickle ſmiles, 
And, feigning, left her anxious and forlorn. 


Then, while the FANCY'D RAGE alarm'd ber care, 
Warm to deny, and zealous to diſprove ; 

He bade his words the WONTED SOFTNESS Wear, | 
And ſeiz'd the minute of RETURNING LOVE. 


—— — — 
F ³·1' ͥ1 ; ˙⁵:t “'ùA 8 


———— „cc „44 


Six envious moons matur'd her growing ſhame; 

As yet to flaunt-it in the face of daß 
When ſcorn'd of virtue, ſtigmatiz d by fame, 

Low at his feet deſponding Jessy lay. 


e Henry,” ſhe ſaid, © by thy dear form ſubdu'd, 
« See the ſad relics of a nymph undone! 
J find, I find this riſing ſob renew'd, 
« T figh in ſhades, and ſicken at the ſun, © 


3 


« Amid the dreary gloom of night, I cr 
« When will the morn's once e ſcenes re- 

« turn? oy nb oe . 
« Yet what can morn's returning ray Toney 
| But 958 that ee d or but friend that mourn? 


« Alas! no more chat joyous morn | appears 8 
' © That led the tranquil hours of ſpotleſs fame! 
« For I have ſteep d a father's couch in tears, 
e And ting'd a mother's glowing cheek with ſhame... 
cc T he vocal Vids chat raiſe So matin ticks” | 7 
ce The ſportive lambs increaſe my penſive moan; : 


« All ſeem to chaſe me from the cheerful plain, 
« And talk of mirth and innocence alone. : 


ce If chro? the garden 8 flow! ry al I ſtray, | 

« Where bloom the Jaſmin that could once allure, 
ce Hope not to find delight in us, they ſay, — 
« For we are ſpotleſs, IEss y; we are pure. 


« Now the grave old alarm the 888 young ; 

e And all my name's abhor'd contagion flee; * 
15 Trembles each lip, and falters every tongue, 

« That FRE nf morn A Ps mile on me. 
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6“ Thus, for your ke, I ſhun each a. es 15 
« J bid the ſweets of blooming youth adieu; 
« To die I languiſh, but I dread to die, 
i 28 yl lad fate ſhould nouriſh Pangs for you. 15 
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cc Raiſe me from earth ; the prin of want remove, 
« And let me filent ſeek ſome friendly ſhorez 
te There only, baniſh'd from the form I love, 

e My weeping virtue ſhall relapſe no more.” 


She ſpoke;—burt he was born of ſavage race, | 
Nor would his hands a niggard boon aſſign ; 


Fe left her—torn from every earthly friend; 
Oh! his hard boſom, which could bear to leave ! 


« Yes, I will go, where circling 11 riſe, 
« Where threat ning clouds in ſable grandeur lower; 
« Where the blaſts yell, the liquid columns pour, 
And made ning billows combat with the ſkies! | 


e Oh! dreadful ſolace to the ſtormy mind ! 

« To me more pleaſing than the valley's reſt 1 

« For in deſpair alone, the wretched find 

« That unction ſweet which tolls: the bleeding . 
& breaſt !” 1 


The billows mate Papers art was vain; 


From the tall rock, which circling ſurges cloſe, 
| Headlong ſhe leapt, and ended all her pain. 
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To the happineſs of our firſt years, nothing more 
de ene, than n from reſtraints *. ry 


„ ee orher en- 
Joyment than freedom. Liberated from the ſhac-. 
kles of diſcipline, he looks abroad into the world with 
rapture; he ſees an Elyſian region open before him, 
ſo variegated with beauty, and filled with good, that 
his heart overflows with delight. But the clock 
ſtrikes; the ſchool-hour is come: what an altera- 
tion! In a moment his eyes loſe their fire, his cheer- 
fulneſs is at an end: farewell to joy and play. A 
ſevere and crabbed maſter takes him by the hand, 
and ſaying, gravely and ſharply, Come, fir, forces 
him away. The chamber he is led into is furniſh- 
ed with books, and the poor lad ſuffers himſelf to 
be dragged thither, caſting in ſilence an eye of re- 
gret on every object around him, the orbits ſwim- 
ming in tears he dare not ſhed, and his heart ſwel- 
ling with ſighs he dare not vent. We will ſuppoſe 
two of theſe ſcholars broke looſe from ſchool. 
They will, Jam poſitive, do more miſchief in a 
country village than all the boys of the pariſh. 
2 4 8 Save. 
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Shut up one of theſe young gentleman with the ſon 
of a peaſant of the ſame age; and the firſt will have _ 
broken, or turned all the. moveables in the room 
topſy turvy, before the 9 has even ſtirred from 
his chair. 

It is obſerved by Sir William Hamilton, in his 
account of an irruption of Mount Veſuvius, that 
the boys and the nuns ſeemed to be the only per- 

ſons who felt happy among the ſufferers from this 
dreadful calamity. The prancing of a horſe, when 
firſt turned out into a ___ e en _ _ 
boner os” 955 
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CAPTIVITY. | s ; 
LES ae 


Mn Ao N execution Me 7 1 obe- 
winde the committee of general ſafety Pl oor? | 

a deputation of its members to viſit the priſons, / 
and ſpeak the words of comfort to the priſoners. In 
the mean time orders for liberty arrived in glad ſuc- 
ceſſion; and the priſons of Paris, ſo lately the abodes 
of hopeleſs miſery, now exhibited ſcenes which an 
angel might have contemplated with ecſtaſy. Upon 


the fall of the republican tyrant, the terrible ſpell _ 


which bound the land of France was broken; the 
ſhrieking whirlwinds, the black precipices, the bot- 
tomleſs gulphs, ſuddenly vaniſhed. - The generous 
affections, the tender ſympathies, ſo long repreſſed 
by the congealing ſtupefaction of terror, burſt forth 
with uncontrolable energy; and the enthuſiaſm of 
humanity took place of the gloomy terror of de- 
ſpair, as ſuddenly as when the. winter's ice diſſolves 
in the clear ſunſhine, or that luminary aſſumes its 
effulgence after an eclipſe. | 

The firſt perſons releaſed from the „ 
were Monſieur and Madame Bitauby, two days 
after the fall of Robeſpierre. When they were li- 
berated, the priſoners, to the amount of nine hun- 


dred Perſons, formed a lane to ſee them paſs; they | 
| c embraced 
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embraced them, they bathed them with tears, they 
overwhelmed them with benedictions, they hailed 
with tranſport the moment which gave themſelves 
the earneſt of returning freedom: but the feelings 
of /uch moments may be imagined, but cannot be 
deſcribed. Crowds of people were conſtantly aſ- 


ſembled at the gates of the priſons, to enjoy the 


luxury of ſeeing the priſoners ſnatched from their 
living tombs and reſtored to freedom: that very 


people, who, when they firſt ſhook off their yoke of 


afterwards beheld, with ſtupid filence, the daily 
work of death under new rulers, now: melted into 


loudeſt acclamations at their releaſe. Paris was 
converted into a ſcene of enthuſiaſtic tranſport. 
The theatres, the public walks, the ſtreets, reſound= 
themſelves in all the frolic gaiety which belongs 


eſpecially to their character; whilſt the A of 


he 3 choaked the voice has ne 


er. 
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Lal ten to 3 Decofidiins n 1 
moſt illuſtrious aſſembly in the world, upon a point 
whereon the fate of the moſt illuſtrious of nations 
depend. How awful ſuch a meeting! How vaſt 
the ſubje&t! Is any man poſſeſſed of talents ade 
quate to the great occaſion ? Adequate—yes, ſu- 
perior. * I beheld Philip,” ſays Demoſthenes, 
te he with whom was your conteſt, reſolutely, while 

e in purſuit of empire and dominion, expoſing nim | 
« ſelf to every wound; his eye gored, his Beete 
ce wreſted, his arm, his thigh pierced; whatever 
ce part of his body fortune ſhould ſeize on, thar 
& cheerfully relinquiſhing ; provided that, with 
«remained, he might live with honour and re- 
* nown.— And fhall it be faid, that be, born in 
te Pella, a place heretofore mean and ignoble, 
ce ſhould be inſpired with fo high an ambition and 


« thirſt of fame, while yon, Athenians!” &c. 


Thus Demoſthenes, by the organs of his body, ar- 
tuned to the exertions of his mind, through the 
kindred organs of the hearers, ;nftantancoully; and, 
as it were, with an electrical ſpirit, vibrates thoſe 
energies from ſoul to foul, Notwithſtanding the 
diverſity of minds in ſuch a multitude, by the lghit- 
ning of eloquence, they are melted into one mas 
3 whole e actuated in one and the 
fame 
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ſame way, become, as it were, one man, and We 


but one voice. — The univerſal cry is—* Let us 


* march againſt Philip—let us fight for our liberties 

& —let us conquer or die!” 

Hannibal having aſſembled together all his forces, 
previous to the battle of Ticinus, he brought be- 
fore them the young priſoners whom he had taken 
among thoſe barbarians that had diſturbed his march 
acroſs the Alps. With a view to the deſign which 
he now put in practice, he had before given orders, 5 
that theſe men ſhould be treated with the laſt ſe- 


verity. They were loaded with heavy chains; their 


bodies were emaciated with hunger; and mangled 


by blows and ſtripes. In this condition, he now 


placed them in the midſt of the aſſembly; and 
threw before them ſome ſuits of Gallic armour, ſuch 
as their kings are accuſtomed to wear when they 
engage in ſingle combat. He ordered ſome horſes 
alſo to be ſet before them; and military habits, that 
were very rich and ſplendid. He then demanded 
of the young men, which of them were willing to 
« try their fate in arms againſt each other ; on con- 
« dition that the conqueror ſhould poſſeſs thoſe 
te ſpoils that were before their eyes, while the van- 
ce quiſhed would be releaſed by death from all his 


e miſeries.” The captives, with one voice, cried 


out, and teſtified the utmoſt eagerneſs to engage. 


Hannibal then commanded, © that lots ſhould be 


cc caſt among them; and that thoſe two, upon 
« whom the lot ſhould fall, ſhould take the arms 


& that were before them, and begin the combat.” 
| When 
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When the priſoners heard theſe . 4 ex- 
tended their hands towards the heavens; and every 
one moſt fervently implored the gods that the lot 
to fight might be his own. And no ſooner was 
their chance decided, than thoſe whoſe fortune it was 
to engage, appeared filled with joy, while the reſt 
were mournful and dejected. When the combat was 
alſo determined, the captives, that were by lot e- 
cluded the trial, pronounced © him, who had loſt 5 
« his life in the engagement to be, in their ſight, 
ee not leſs happy than the conqueror: ſince by dy- 
© ing, he was releaſed from all that wretchedneſs, 
« which they were ſtill doomed. to ſuffer.” The 
ſame reflections aroſe alſo in the minds of the Car- 
thaginian ſoldiers; who, from comparing the con- 
dition of the dead with the ill fate of thoſe that were 
led back again to chains and torture, declared © the 
te former to be happy,” and gave ' their Dep” A Eon 
to the ſufferings of the latter. . 
When Hannibal perceived that this contrivance 
had produced in the minds of all the army the effect 
that was intended from it, he came among the ſol- 
diers, and then addreſſed them as follows: © I have 
ce offered this ſpectacle to your view, that, when 
&« you have diſcerned your own condition in the fate . 
«. of thoſe unhappy captives, you might more clear- 
« jy judge what reſolutions were moſt proper to be 
e taken, and in what manner you might beſt form 
cc your conduct in the preſent circumſtances. For, 
in the combat which you have ſeen, and the 
1 | Fs 7 


WE 
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prize propoſed to the conqueror, is diſplayed a 
< perfect image of that ſtate into which you your- 
« ſelves are now brought by fortune. Such indeed 
1 js your fituation, that you muſt either conquer, — 
or be ſlam in battle, or elſe fall alive into the 
* power of your enemies. By conqueſt, you will 
* obtain a prize not of horſes and military habits, 
« but the whole wealth and riches: of the Roman 
te empire; and will then become the happieſt of 
ec mankind: and if you were to fall in battle, you 
will then only die; without being firſt expoſed to 
* any kind of miſery; and contending, to your 
e lateſt breath, for the moſt glorious of all viftories. 
* Burt, on the other hand, in caſe you are conquered, 
« and the love of life ſhould flatter you with the 
te hopes of being able to eſcape by flight, or you 
* ſhould even conſent upon any terms to live after 
your defeat; it is manifeſt, beyond all doubt, that 
* nothing but the extremity of wretchedneſs can 
te await you: for ſurely there i 1s none among you, 
„ who, when you have conſidered how vaſt a 
< length of country you have traverſed, what ene- 
« mics have oppoſed you in their way, and what 
large and rapid rivers you were forced to paſs, 
« could be ſo wholly deſtitute of all ſenſe and judg- 
« ment as ever to be perſuaded, that it was poſſi- 
dle to regain your ſeveral countries. I conjure 
you, therefore, to lay aſide all ſuch hopes; and, 
« in judging of your own ſtate and fortune, to re- 
= © tain thoſe OO, 4 which you have juſt now 
it 5 ES | : MF ſhewn 
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te ſhewn with regard to the condition of the cap- 
te tives. As in that caſe you declared the 
e man that conquered, and him who fell in the 
e combat, 10 be happy, and pitied thoſe who were 


& reſerved alive; ſo your buſineſs now is, to con- 


“ quer, if it be poſſible; and if not to die; and on 


. no account to entertain even the ſmalleſt expec- 


e tation or thought of life, in caſe you are conquer- 
c ed. And if you will heartily embrace theſe fen- 
ce timents, and carry this reſolution with you into 
cc action, there is indeed no room to doubt, but 
c that you muſt both live and conquer. For no 
« troops were ever known to be defeated, who had 
© once been fixed in this determination, either by _ 
ce neceflity or choice. But that, on the other hund, 
*< an army which, like the Romans, ſee their coun- 
try open to them on every fide, and ready to 
« receive all thoſe that can eſcape by flight, muſt 
te neceſſarily fall beneath the efforts of men, whole 
<«_ only hopes are placed in victory.” — © 
When we feel ourſelves hurried off by any un- 
common effect, let us try to inveſtigate the can/e, 
and aſk ourſelves why we are thus delighted,” thus 
affected? Effects indeed ſtrike us, when we are mot 
thinking about the cauſe; yet may we be aſſufed, 
if we reflect, that a cauſe there is; and that too a 
cauſe intelligent and rational. In that part of the 
Philippic of Demoſthenes it is the axtirbefis that 


|  heightens the deſcription ; which is ſtill more forci- 


bly exhibited in the ſpectacle contrived by the Car- 
thaginian general, and in his harangue. 
—- _; SHOT: 
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© THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. © 


On the. antitheſis often depends much of rhe 


beauty and. clearneſs of hiſtory. We will rake an 


example from Tacitus. _ 
The night in 301 camps was e and 3 | 
The barbarians paſſed their time in jollity and 


carouſing ; warlike ſongs and ſavage howlings kept 
a a conſtant uproar, while the woods and vallies rung 


with the hideous ſound. | 
In the Roman camp the ſcene Was e "i 


pale oleaming fires were ſeen; no ſound, ſave that 


of low and hollow murmurs; the ſoldiers lay ex- 


tended at length -under the paliſades, or wandered 


from tent to tent, fatigued and weary, yet ſcarce 
awake. Cæcina was diſturbed by a terrible dream: 


he thought he ſaw Quintillius Varus, who had been 


ſlaughtered with his whole army, emerging fam 


the fens. 1 
Arminius, at hegak. of 4 eker the = 
gage of the Roman army in their march ſtuck faſt 


in a moraſs; the ſoldiers gathering round 1n tumult 
and diſorder; the eagles in confuſion; 3 he ordered 


his men to make a vigorous attack; and by gnaſh- 


ing and ee the horſes, made a  readhyl þ ha- 15 
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- Goaed by wounds, and not able to keep their 
gs on a flimy foil, which was made ſtill more lip- 
pery by the effuſion of their own blood, "thoſe ani- 
mals in their fury overturned all in their way, and 
5 trampled: under feet 'the wretches that lay on the 
ground. The chief diſtreſs was round the eagles; 5 
to ſupport them under a heavy volley of darts „„ 
difficult, and to fix them in fwampy ground impoſ- 
fible. © Cæcina, exerting himſelf with undaunted 
vigour to ſuſtain the ranks, had his horſe killed 
under him. The barbarians were ready to ſurround 
him, if the firſt hog not come FX to is af+ 
fiſtance. 
At length the rage for plunder, natural to ſavages, 
turned the fortune of the day. Intent on booty, the 
Germans defiſted from the fight. 
The Romans ſeized this opportunity, and; towards 
the cloſe of the day, they gained a tation on ſolid 
ground. Their diſtreſs, however, was not at an | 
end: entrenchments were to be raiſed; earth to be 
brought; their tools for digging and cutting the 
oil were loſt; no tents for the foldiers; no medi- 
cine for the wounded ; their proviſions in à vile 
condition, deformed with filth and blood; a night 
big with horror hung over their heads; and the en? 
ſuing day, to a number of horny and . meg. 
. prove the laſt. Yo OR . 
Cxcina ſceing this ate ſpirit of the Keie 1 
addrefled them from the part of the camp afſigned | 
_——_— 2 commanded flence, he ex- 
Vor- III. 8 Plained 
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plained their ſituation, and the neceſlity that, called 
upon them to act like men. They had nothing 
0 depend upon except their valour; but their 
ce yalour muſt be cool, deliberate, guided by pru - 
« dence. Let all remain within the lines, till the 
ke barbarians, i in hopes of carrying the works, ſhould 

« advance to the aſſault. Then will be the time 
ct to ſhew themſelves. If they fled, other woods, 
« and deeper fens, remained behind; perhaps more 
« ſavage enemies. By one glorious victory they 
« were ſure of gaining every advantage; honoured 
tc by their country, loved by their families, and ap- 

“e plauded by the whole army.” . 


The Germans, in the mean time, were no FH in 
agitation ; ; their hopes of conqueſt, the love of plun- 
der, and the jarring counſels of the chicks, diſtr Ch 
ed every mind. 

Arminius propoſed © to 1 the De W 
ce up their camp, and ſurround them again in ſhe 
* narrow defiles, and in the bogs and marſn 
Inguimer, mo more fierce and violent, and for ak 
reaſon more acceptable to the genius of barbarians, 
« was for ſtorming the camp: it would be carried 
« by a general aſſault; the number of priſoners 


« would be great, and the Tory more ig 
His advice prevailed. 


At the point of day the Gord. begius at hs 
firſt onſet the Germans levelled the bo, threw 
heaps of hurdles, and attempted a ſcalade. 1; 

The en were e manned; and hs fol 

| „ 
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diers, who: appeared to defend them, as if Panic 
ſtruck, fled, ” 
The barbarians ſoon clambered over the works 
do purſue the flying enemy. | 
In that moment the ſignal was given to the co- 
horts; clarions and trumpets ſounded through the 
camp; the Romans in a body, and with a general 
ſhout, ruſhed on to the attack. They furiouſly fell 
upon the enemy, crying aloud, as they advanced,” 
« Here are no woods, no treacherous lens; ve are 
<« here on equal ground. 
The barbarians had protaiſed Gene an eaſy 
conqueſt, The affair they imagined would be with 
a handful of men; but their ſurpriſe roſe in propor- 
tion, when they heard the clangour of trumpets, and 
ſaw the field glittering with oppoſing arms. The 
ſudden terror magnified their danger. A dreadful 
laughter immediately enſued. The two chiefs be- 
took themſelves to flight; Arminius en and 
Inguimer dangerouſly wounded. 
No quarter was given. The pſd edges 
as long as day- light, and reſentment laſted. Night 
coming on, the /egions returned to their camp, co- 
vered with new wounds, and their proviſions no 
better than the day before: but health, and food, 
and vigour, all 1 were found in vi. 1 
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SECT. XXIX. 


AN AWFUL. PAUSE. 
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N Tux ifland of Leſbos, extending above an hun- 
dregd and fifty miles in circumference, is the largeſt, 
except Eubcea, in the Egean ſea. Originally 

planted by Eolians, Leſbos was the mother of 

many Eolic colonies. They were eſtabliſhed on 

the oppoſite continent, and ſeparated from their 

metropolis by a ſtrait of feven miles, which ex- 
pands itſelf into the gulf of Thebe, and is beauti- 

fully diverſified by the Hecatonneſian and Argt- 

nuffian ifles, of old ſacred to Apollo. The happy 

temperature of the climate of Leſbos conſpired 

with the rich fertility of the ſoil to produce thoſe 

delicious fruits, and thofe exquiſite wines, which 

{ i are ſtill acknowledged by modern travellers to de- 
== ferve the encomiums ſo liberally beſtowed on them 
| by ancient writers . The conveniencies of its har- 
-bours' furniſhed another fource of wealth and ad- 
vantage to this delightful iſland, which, as early as 
the age of Homer, was reckoned populous and 
powerful, and, like the reſt of Greece, at chat time, 


ran 


E CRIT I  IIESIN IY: 


* Mon. de a Tournefort, &c. agree with Horace 
(paſſim) and Strabo, I. xiii, p. 584—657, from which the fol- 
lowing e in the text, concerning Leſbos, are ex- 
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overned tho the moderate: zuriſdiclion of heredi- 
| cary princes.' The abuſe of royal power occalioned 
the diſſolution of monarchy in Lefbos, as well as 
in the neighbouring ifles. The rival cities of Mi- 
tylenẽ and Methymna- contended for republican 
pre- eminence. The former prevailed; and hav- 
ing reduced Methymna, as well as ſix cities of in- 
ferior note, began to extend its dominion beyond 
the narrow bounds of the Iſland, and conquered 
a conſiderable part of Troas. Meanwhile the in- 
ternal government of Mitylenẽ was oſten diſturbed 
by ſedition, and ſometimes uſurped by tyrants. 
The wiſe Pittacus, contemporary and rival of So- 
lon, endeavoured to remedy theſe evils by giving 
his countrymen a body of laws, compriſed in fix 
hundred verſes, which adjuſted their political rights, 
and regulated cheir behaviour and manners. The 
Leſbians afterwards underwent thoſe general revo- 
lutions, to which both the iſlands and the continent 
of Aſia Minor were expoſed ſrom the Lydian and 
Perſian power. Delivered from the yoke of Per- 
ſia by the ſucceſsful valour of Athens and Sparta, 
the Leſbians, as well as the Greek ſettlements 
around them, ſpurned the tyrannical authority of 
Sparta and Pauſanias, and ranged themſelves under 
the honourable colours of Athens, which they 

thenceforth continued to beſpert in ee N 1 

follow in waer. 
But even the apparent eden which the Leſ- 
| bians — had now become extremely precarious. | 


. . 


They felt themſelves under ha ig neceſſi- | 
ty to ſooth, to bribe, and to flatter the- Athenian 
demagogues, and in all their tranſactions with that 
imperious people, to teſtify the moſt mortifying de- 
ference and noſt abject ſubmiſſion. Notwithſtand- 
ing their watchful attention never deſignedly to of- 
fend, they were continually endangered by the 
quarrelſome humour of a capricious multitude, and 
had reaſon to dread, leſt, in conſequence of ſome 
unexpected guſt of paſſion, they ſhould- be com- 
pelled to demoliſh their walls, and to ſurrender 
their ſhipping, the puniſhments already inflicted on 
| ſuch of the neighbouring iſlands as had incurred. the 
Ciſpleaſure eas. | 
This uneaſy ſituation naturally diſpoſed the Lef. 

bians, amidſt the calamities of the ſecond. Pelo- 
ponneſian invaſion, heightened by the plague at 
Athens, to watch an opportunity to revolt. The 
following year was employed in aſſembling the 
ſcattered inhabitants of the iſland, within the walls 
of Mitylenẽ, in ſtrengthening theſe walls, in forti- | 
fying their harbours, in augmenting their fleet, and 
in collecting troops and proviſions from that fertile 
"ſhores of the Euxine ſea. But in the fourth year 
of the war, their deſign, | yet unripe for execution, 
was made known to the Athenians by the inhabit- 
ants · of Tenedos, the neighbours. and enemies of 
Leſbos, as well as by the citizens of Methymna, 
the ancient rival of Mitylene, and by ſeveral mal- 
contents in the — . Notwithſtanding 
the 


the concurrence of ſuch powerful teſtimonies, che 
Athenian magiſtrates affected to diſbelieve intelli- 

gence which their diſtreſſed circumftances rendered 
peculiarly alarming. The Leſbians, it was ſaid, 
could never think of forſaking the alliance of a 
country hich had always treated them with ſuch 
diſtinguiſhed favour, how powerfully ſever they 
might be urged to that meaſure by the Thebans, 
their Eolian brethren, and the Spartahs,” their an- 
ient confederates. Ambaſſadors, however, were 
ſent to Leſbos, deſiring an explanation of rumours 
ſo diſhonourable to "Oe r _ 1 7 in ud e ? 
The cbiſtdors Hing Pe 64 ihe! are 
Ae equipped a fleet of forty ſail, intending to 
attack the enemy by ſurpriſe,” while they celebrated 
with univerſal conſent the anniverſary feſtival: of 
Apollo, on the promontory of Malea. © But this 
deſign was rendered abortive by the diligence of a 
Mitylenian traveller, who, paſſing from Athens to 
Eubcea, proceeded ſouthward to Geraiftos, and, 
embarking in a merchant veſſel, reached Leſbos 
in leſs than three days from the time that he un- 
dertook this important ' ſervice. His ſeaſonable 
advice not only prevented the Mitylenians from 
leaving their city, but prepared them to appear, at 
the arrival of the enemy, in a tolerable poſture of 
defence. This ſtate of preparation enabled them 
to obtain from Cleippidas, the Athenian admiral, 
4 een of a until they diſpatched an 
„ embaſſy 
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embaſſy to Athens, to remove, as chey WS 
the groundleſs reſentment of the people, and to 


give ample ſatisfaction to the magiſtrates. 


On the part of the Leſbians, this wanſadtion was 
nothing more than a contrivance to gain time. 


They expected no favour or forgiveneſs. from the 


Athenian aſſembly; and while this illuſive negocia- 
tion was carrying on at Athens, other ambaſſadors 


went ſecretly. to Sparta, requeſting - that the Leſ- 


bians might be admitted into the Peloponneſian 
confederacy, and thus entitled to the protection of 
that powerful league. The Spartans referred them 
to the general afſembly, which was to be ſoon; held 


at Olympia, to ſolemnize the moſt ſplendid of all 


the Grecian feſtivals. After the games were ended, 
and the Athenians, who little expected that ſuch - 


matters were in agitation, had returned home, the 


Leſbian ambaſſadors were favourably heard in a 


general convention of the Peloponneſian repreſent- 


atives or deputies, from whom they Ali aſ- 
ſurance of immediate and effectual aſſiſtance. 
This promiſe, however, was not pundiually pe per- 
formed. The eyes of the Athenians were at length 
opened; and while the Peloponneſians prepared or 
deliberated, their more active enemies had already 
taken the field. Various ſkirmiſhes, i in which the 
iſlanders ſhewed little vigour in their own defence, 
engaged the neighbouring ſtates of Lemnos and 
Imbros to ſend, on the firſt ſummons, conſiderable 
fo DIES. of troops to their Athenian confederates ; ; 
but 


J 
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but as the combined forces were ſtill infufficient . 
completely to invelt Mitylenẽ, a powerful reinforce 
ment was ſent from Athens; and before the be- 
Lans 0 of winter, the Pars was Jocked up. . — 


had obliged Salevhus, Gena of he k 1 > 5 
began himſelf by this time to ſuſpect that the Pe- 111 
loponneſians had laid. aſide all thoughts, of ſuccour- | 
ing the place, to arm che populace, in ener b 
make a vigorous aſſault on the i 
4 Bur.the lower ranks of men, who in Leſbos; 48 wel 
nas in the Grecian iſles, naturally ſavoured the cauſe 
of Athens, the avowed patron of democracy, no 


ſooner received their armour than they refuſedt - 


obeying their ſuperiors, and threatened, that unleſs 
the corn were ſpeedily brought. to the macket · place, 
and equally divided among all che ci izens,. they 
would inſtantly ſubmit. to the beſiegers. The ari- 
ſtocratical party prudently yielded to the torrent of 
popular fury, which they had not ſtrength to reſiſt; 
and juſtly, apprehenſive, . left a more obſtinate de- 

fence, might totally exclude. them from the benefic 


of capitulation, they. ſurrendered to Paches, the 


Athenian commander, on condition that none of 
the priſoners ſhould be enſlayed or put to death, 
until their agents, who were immediately ſent to 
implore the clemency of Athens, ſhould return 
with the ſentence of that republic. A 
Immediately after the arrival of the Mien 
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- anbataliors,” the people of Athens had aſſembled 


to deliberate on this important ſubject. Agitated 


by the giddy tranſports of triumph over the rebel- 


lious ingratitude and perfidy of a people, who, 
though diſtinguiſhed by peculiar favours, had a- 
bandoned and betrayed their protectors in the ſea- 
ſon of danger, the Athenians doomed to death all 
the Mitylenian citizens, and condefnned the women 


and children to perpetual ſervitude. In one day 
the bill was Propoſed, the decree paſſed, and the 


ſame evening a galley was diſpatched to x rs 
conveying this eruel and bloody reſolution: But the 


night left room for reflection; and the feelings of 
hhumanity were awakened by the ſtings of remorſe. 


In the morning, having aſſembled, as uſual, in the 


public ſquare, men were ſurpriſed and pleaſed to 
find the ſentiments of their neighbours exactly cor- 


reſponding with their own. Their dejected coun- 
tenances met each other; they lamented, with one 
accord, the raſhneſs and ferocity of their paſſion, 
and bewailed the unhappy fate of Mitylene, the 


deſtined object of their miſguided frenzy. The 
Mitylenian ambaſſadors availed themſelves of this 
ſudden change of ſentiment; a new aſſembly was 


"convened, and the queſtion ſubmitted to a fecond 
deiberition, when the decree was reverſed. 


It however remained uncertain, whether this late 


and reluctant repentance would avail the Mityle- 


nians, who, before any advice of it arrived, might 


— 


. 


be condemned and excl in conſequence ab the 
former decree. | 
A galley was es furniſhed with every ki 
- that might promote expedition. The Mitylenian 
deputies promiſed invaluable rewards to the rowers. 
But the fate of a numerous, and lately flouriſhing 
community, ſtill depended on the uncertainty; of 
winds and currents. The firſt advice-boat had 
failed, as the meſſenger of bad news, with a flow 
. .and melancholy progreſs. The ſecond advanced 
with the rapid movement of joy. Not an adverſe 
blaſt oppoſed her courſe. The neceſſity of food 
and ſleep never reſtrained a moment the labour of 
the oar: and her diligence was rewarded by reach- | 
ing Leſbos in time to Sek the cruel hand of the 
executioner. : 
The wk a had W aflembled, he ri +0 
tence had been juſt read, even the orders had been 
iſſued for its execution, when the critical arrival 
e Athenian galley converted the lamentable 


|  qutcries; and gloomy, deſpair of a whole republic, 


into the moſt extrayagant expreſſions of admiration 
and of gratitude; having, before given up their 
lives and fortunes as loſt, they no- abandoned 
themſelves to the exceſs of joy, and the whole city 
exhibited the moſt frantic ſcenes of exultation *. | 
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8 OPPOSITION oF LIGHT AND SHADE... 


P ag FR be EG aid Gon _ forrigh nabe 95 
> Aa firſt of things, quinteſſence pure, 
- Sprung from the deep, and from her native eaſt 
To journey through the airy gloom began, Ru Pg 
Spher'd in a radiant cloud, for yet the ſim” e 
Was not: Gop ſaw the light was good; ELIE, 
And light from darkneſs by the ae ee Hd. 
Divided; light the day, and darkneſs night _ - _ 
He nam d. Thus was the firſt day e ev'n and morn, i 
Nor paſt uncelebrated, nor unſung — 5 
By the celeſtial quires, when orient licht 
e i. firſt from darkneſs they beheld; HERD | 
— —— With joy and dest 
The hollow univerſal orb they fill'd, 
And touch'd their golden harps, and . prais 4 
Gop and his works, CREATOR him they ſung 
Both when firſt ev er Gra and: when firſt morn. 
„„ f e ee nene | 


Painters, ſays. hate ineph6's the effect of 
the light and ſplendid parts of a picture by the 
neighbourhood of dark tints and ſhades; and 
Maximus Tyrius obſerves, that bright and vivid 
colours are always pleaſant to the eye; but this 
pleaſure is conſiderably heightened if you accom- 
pany them with tints ſomewhat dark and gloomy. 
Theſe paſſages a the ancients ſeem to imply an 


acquaintance. 


To „ = 
acquaintance with the uſe of cold and dark tints, 
where a bfilliancy of tone in other parts is required, 
although the diſcovery of the caro-o/curo'is chiefly 
attributed to the moderns. One of the main ex- 
cellencies of Raphael is his fondneſs for great matte 
of light, and deep ſhadows, which he obſerves 
equally in the naked as in the attired figure. The 
painters of the Venetian ſchool more eſpecially en- 
deavoured by the oppoſition of coloured objects, 
and by the contraſt of light and ſhade, to produce 
a vigorous effect, which demands and fixes the at- 
| tention. This is more particularly the characteriſtie 
of the Dutch ſchool. By their knowledge of con- 
traſt, they arrived at the difficult art of painting 
even light itſelf. Rembrant more eſpecially de- 
lighted in the great oppoſition of light and ſhade. 
The room where he uſed to paint was darkened, 
and he received the light only by a ſmall aperture 
in the ſhutter, which he contrived ſo as to fall and 
illumine the object he was deſigning. Hence 
Rembrant's manner of painting appears like magic. 
None exceeded him in the knowledge he had of 
the effects of different colours mingled together, nor 
could better diſtinguiſh thoſe: which did not agree 
with thoſe which did. He placed every tone in 
its place with ſo much exactneſs and taſte, that he 
needed not to mix his oppoſing colours, and ſo de- 
ſtroy what may be called the flower and freſhneſs of. 
them. He often loaded his lights with ſo great a 


| 5 of colour (to make the brighteſt reflection), 


that 
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that in ſome inſtances he may be ſaid to model and 


not to paint. In his famous picture repreſenting 


the Virgin at the foot of the croſs on Mount Cal- 


vary, the principal light darts upon her through a 
break of the clouds, while all the other figures ſtand 


obſcured by ſhade. In the reſurrection of Lazarus 
there is introduced a long ſtream of light on the 
principal objects. It is by this means that his com- 
poſitions appear ſo ſtrikingly divided into different 

groups. Tintoret, too, acquired great reputation, 


as well as briſkneſs, with which he enlivened his 


figures, by his maſterly manner of placing his lights 
and ſhadows. Tintoret, as well as Pouſſin, mo- 
delled their figures, and uſed to illumine them by 

a bright lamp or candle light, by which means 
they were able greatly to heighten their lights and 


ſhadows. Among painters of our day none have 


carried this oppoſition to higher perfection than 
Mr. Ruſſel, in his picture of Cupid preſenting the 
night-blowing Cereus to Hymen . The ' torch 
and altar of Hymen reflect warm light on the 


figures, whilſt the back-ground ſcenery has the 
cold and blue light of the moon partly obſcured by 
clouds. This is alſo very finely exhibited in ſome 


ſublime paintings by Pether. He has repreſented 


an irruption of Mount Veſuvius during a full moon, 
each mingling their different OT upon the: heaven 


* This 8 was e for Dr. "Tram New 
Tluftration of the Sexual yp of Linmgus, and \ was in the 
Exhibition. _ 
105 
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and on the waters. In another picture we have a 3 
village on fire with a moon- light ſcenery; and in a | 
third, a moon-light with the warm emanation from 
a forge of a blackſmith's ſhop. © That theſe paint- | 
ings owe much of ir effect from che PRs” 
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| This iſland is remarkable for -a ſubterrancous cas 
vern or grotto, accounted one of the greateſt natu- 
ral curioſities in the world. It was firſt diſcovered - 
in the laſt century by one Magni an Italian traveller, 
who has given us the following account: Having 
been informed,” ſays he, © by the natives of Paros, 
that in the little iſland of Antiparos, which lies about 
two miles from the former, of a gigantic ſtatue that _ 
was to be ſeen at the mouth of a cavern in that. 
| place, it was reſolved that we (the French conſul 
| and myſelf) ſhould pay it a viſit. In purſuance of - 
8 - this reſolution, after we had landed on the iſland, 
and walked about four miles through the midſt of 
beautiful plains and ſloping woodlands, we at length 
came to a little hill, on the fide of which yawned a 
| moſt horrid cavern, that with its gloom at firſt 
| ſtruck us with terror, and almoſt repreſſed curioſity. 
| 1 Recovering the firſt ſurpriſe, however, we entered 
MH boldly; and had not proceeded above 20 paces, 
| | when the ſuppoſed ſtatue of the giant preſented it- 
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ſelf to our view. We quickly perceived, that what 
che ignorant natives had been terrified at as a giant, 
1 | cir 


IE 

was nothing more than a ſparry concretion, aimed 
by the water dropping from the roof of the cave, 
and by degrees hardening into a figure that their 
fears had formed into'a monſter. Incited by this 
extraordinary appearance, we were induced to pro- 
ceed ſtill farther, 'in queſt of new adventures in this 
horrible ſubterranean cave. As we proceeded, 
new wonders offered themſelves, until we arrived 
at the moſt magnificent part of the cavern, ©. 

Our flambeaus being all lighted up, and the 
whole place completely illuminated, never could 
the eye be preſented with a more glittering or a 
more magnificent ſcene. The roof all hung with 
ſolid icicles, tranſparent as glaſs, yet ſolid as mar- 
ble. The eye could ſcarce reach the lofty and no- 
ble ceiling; the ſides were regularly formed with 
ſpars; and the whole preſented the idea of a mag- 
nificent theatre, illuminated with an immenſe pro- 
fuſion of lights. The floor conſiſted of ſolid mar- 
ble; and in ſeveral places, magnificent cglumns, 
thrones, altars, and other objects, appeared, as if 
nature had deſigned to mock the curioſities of art. 
Our voices, upon ſpeaking or ſinging, were redou- 
bled to an aſtoniſhing loudneſs; and, upon the firing 
of a gun, the noiſe and reverberations were almoſt 
deafening. In the midſt of this grand amphitheatre 
roſe a concretion of about 15 feet high, that, in 
ſome meaſure, reſembled an altar; from which, 
taking the hint, we cauſed maſs to be celebrated 
there. The beautiful columns that ſnot up round 
Vor. III. | R 7 the 
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the altar, appeared like candleſticks ; and many 
other natural objects repreſented the cuſtomary c or- 
naments of this ſacrament. | 
A more particular account of this ba grotto 
has been publiſhed by one Charles Saunders; 
which, as it is very intereſting, and ſeems to bear 
ſufficient marks of authenticity, we ſhall here in- 
ſert. © Its entrance (ſpeaking. of this ſubterra- 
nean wonder) lies in the ſide of a rock, about two 
miles from the ſea-ſhore; and is a ſpacious and 
very large arch, formed of rough craggy rocks, 
overhung with brambles and a great many climbing 
plants, that give it a gloomineſs which is very awful 
and agreeable. Our ſurgeon, myſelf, and four paſj- 
ſengers, attended by ſix guides with lighted torches, 


entered this cavern about eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing, in the middle of Auguſt laſt. We had not 


gone 20 yards in this cavity when we loſt all ſight 


of day- light: but our guides going before us with 


lights, we entered into a low narrow kind of alley, 
ſurrounded every way with ſtones all glittering like 


being covered and lined throughout with ſmall 
. cryſtals, which gave a thouſand various colours by 


their different reflections. This alley grows lower 
and narrower as one goes on, till at length one can 
ſcarce get along it. At the end of this paſſage we 
were each of us preſented with a rope to tie about 
our middles; which when we had done, our guides 


* us to the rial of a moſt horrible precipice. 


The 


* 


The deſcent into this was very ſteep, and the place 
all dark and gloomy. We could fee nothing, in 
ſhort, but ſome of our guides with torches in a 
miſerable dark place, at a vaſt diſtance below us. 
The dreadful depth of this place, and the horror of _ 
the deſcent through a miſerable darkneſs into it, 
made me look back to the lane of diamonds, if [ 
may ſo call it, through which we had juſt paſſed ; 
and I could not but think I was leaving heaven, to 
deſcend into the infernal regions. The hope of © 
ſomething fine at my journey's end, tempted me, 
however, to truſt myſelf to the rope, and my guides 
at the top, to let myſelf down. After about two 
minutes dangling in this poſture, not without much 
pain as well as terror, I found myfelf fafe, however, 
at the bottom; and out friends all ſoon followed 
| the example. When we had congratulated here 
with one another on our ſafe deſcent, I was inquir- 
ing where the grotto, as they called it, was. Our 
guides, ſhaking their heads, told us, we had a great 
way to that yet; and led us forward about 30 yards 
under a roof of ragged rocks, in a ſcene of terrible 
darkneſs, and at a vaſt depth from the ſurface of 
the earth, to the brink of another precipice much 
deeper and more terrible than the former. Two of 
the guides went down here with their torches firſt; 
and by their night we could fee, that this paſſage 
was not fo perpendiculat indeed as the other, but lay 
in a very ſteep flant, with a very flippery rock for. 
the bottom; vaſt pieces of rough rogged © rocks jut - 
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ting out in many places on che right hand, in the 
deſcent, and forcing the guides ſometimes to climb 
over, ſometimes to creep under them, and ſome- 
times to round them; and on the leſt, a thouſand 
dark caverns, like ſo many monſtrous wells, ready, 
if a foot ſhould ſlip, to ſwallow them up for ever. 
We ſtood on the edge to ſee theſe people with their 


: lights deſcend before us; and were amazed and- 


terrified to ſee them continue deſcending till they 
ſeemed at a monſtrous and moſt frightful depth. 
When they were at the bottom, however, they hal- 
looed to us; and we, trembling and quaking, be- 
gan to deſcend after them. We had not gone go. 
feet down, when we came to a place where the rock 
was perfectly perpendicular; and a vaſt cavern. 
ſeemed to open its mouth to ſwallow us up on one 
ſide, while a wall of rugged rock threatened to tear 


us to pieces on the other. I was quite diſheartened 


at this terrible proſpect, and declared I would go 
back: but our guides affured us there was no dan- 
ger; and the reſt of the company reſolving to ſee 
the bottom now they were come ſo far, I would not 
leave them: ſo on we went to a corner where there 
was placed an old ſlippery and rotten ladder, which 
hung down cloſe to the rock; and down this, one 
after another, we at length all deſcended. When 
we had got to the'bottom of this we found ourſelves | 
at the entrance of another paſſage, which was terri- 


ble enough indeed; but in this there was not want- 


ing ſomething of . This was a wide and 
os | gradual 
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gradual deſcent; at the entrance of which one f 
our guides ſeated himſelf on his breech, and began 

to ſlide down, telling us we muſt do the fame. We 
could diſcover, by the light of his torch, that this 

| paſſage was one of the nobleſt vaults in the world. 

It is about nine feet high, ſeven wide, and has for 
its bottom a fine green, gloſſy marble. The walls 

and arch of the roof of this being as ſmooth and 

even in moſt places as if wrought by art, and made 
of a fine gliſtering red and white granite, ſupported 
here and there with columns of a deep blood-red 
ſhining porphyry, made, with the reflection of the 
lights, an appearance not to be conceived, This 

paſſage is at leaſt 40 yards long; and of ſo ſteep a 
deſcent, that one has enough to do, when ſeated on 
one's breech, not to deſcend too quickly. Our 
guides, that we kept with us, could here keep on 
each ſide of us: and, what with the prodigious 

grandeur and beauty of the place, our eaſy travel- 
ling through it, and the diverſion of our now and 

then running aſter one another whether we would or 
not; this was much the pleaſanteſt part of our jour- 
ney. When we had entered this paſſage, I ima- 
gined we ſhould at the bottom join the two guides 
we had firſt ſet down: but alas! when we were got 
there, we found ourſelves only at the mouth of an- 
other precipice, down which we deſcended by a ſe- 
cond ladder not much better than the former. 
could have admired this place alſo, would my ter- 
ror have ſuffered me; but the dread of falling, kept 
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an my 8 employed during my Ades 1 


could not but obſerve, however, as my companions 


were coming down after me, that the wall, if I may 
ſo call it, which the ladder hung by, was one maſs 


of blood-red marble, covered with white ſprigs of 
rock-cryſtal as long as my finger, and making, with 
the glow of the purple from behind, one continued 
immenſe ſheet of amethyſts. From the foot of this 
ladder we ſlided on our bellies through another 
ſhallow vault of poliſhed green and white marble, 
about 20 feet; and at the bottom of this joined our 


| guides. Here we all got together once again, and 
drank ſome rum, to give us courage before we pro- 


ceeded any farther. After this ſhort refreſhment, 


we proceeded by a ſtrait, but ſomewhat ſlanting 
paſſage, of a rough, hard, and ſomewhat coarſe 


ſtone, full of a thouſand ſtrange figures of ſnakes 
rolled round, and looking as if alive; but in reality 


a Ngo the refhot the ee and nothing 


but ſome of the ſtone itſelf in that ſhape. We 
walked pretty eaſily along this deſcent for near 200 


yards; where we ſaw two pillars ſeemingly made to 


fupport the roof from falling in: but in reality it 
was no ſuch thing; for they were very brittle, and 
made of a fine glittering yellow marble. When we 
had paſſed theſe about 200 yards, we found our- 
ſelves at the brink of another very terrible preci- 
pice: but this our guides aſſured us was the laſt; 

and there being a very good ladder to go down by, 


ve readily ventured. At the bottom of this ſteep 


wall, 
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wall, as I may call it, we found ourſelves for ſome 
| way upon plain even ground; but, after about 40 
yards walking, were preſented by our guides with 
ropes again; which we faſtened about our middles, 
though not to be ſwung down by, but only for fear 
of danger, as there are lakes and deep waters all the 
way from hence on the left hand. With this cau- 
tion, however, we entered the laſt alley: and horri- 
ble work it was indeed to get through it. All was 
perfectly horrid and diſmal here. The ſides and 
roof of the paſſage were all of black ſtone; and the 
rocks in our way were in ſome places ſo ſteep, that 
we were forced to lie all along on our backs, and 
ſlide down; and fo rough, that they cut our clothes, 
and bruiſed us miſerably in paſſing, Over our 
heads, there were nothing but ragged black rocks, 
ſome of them looking as if they were every mo- 


ment ready to fall in upon us; and, on our leſt 


hands, the light of our guides torches ſhowed us 
continually the ſurfaces of dirty and miſerably look- 
ing las of water. If T had heartily repented of 
my expedition often before, here I aſſure you I was 
all in a cold ſweat, and fairly gave myſelf over for 
loſt ; heartily curſing all the travellers that had writ- 
ten of this place, that they had deſcribed it fo as to 
tempt people to ſee it, and never told us of the hor- 
rors that lay in the way. In the midſt of all theſe 
reflections, and in the very diſmalleſt part of all the 
cavern, on a ſudden we had loſt four of our fix 
guides, What was my terror on this ſight! The 
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place was a thouſand times darker an more. e terri- 


ble for want of their torches; and I expected na 


other but every moment to follow. them into ſome. 
of theſe lakes, into which I doubted not but they 


were fallen. The remaining two guides ſaid all 


they could, indeed, to cheer us up; and told us we 
ſhould ſee the other four. again ſoon, and that we. 
were near the end of our journey.. I do not know 
what effect this might have upon the reſt of my 
companions; but I aſſure you I believed no part of 


the ſpeech but the Jaſt, which 1 expected every mo- 


ment to find fulfilled in ſome pond or precipice. 
Our paſſage was by this time become very narrow, 
and we were obliged to crawl on all-fours over rug- 


_ ged rocks; when in an inſtant, and in the midſt of 


theſe melancholy apprehenſions, I heard a little hiſſ- 
ing noiſe, and ſaw myſelf in ütter, and not to 
be deſcribed, darkneſs. Our guides called indeed 
cheerfully to us, and told us that they had acciden- 


rally dropped their torches into a puddle of water, 
but we ſhould ſoon come to the reſt of them, and 
they would light them again; and told us there was 


no danger, and we had nothing to do but to crawl | 
forward. I cannot. ſay but 1 was amazed at the 
courage of theſe people; who were in a place where, 
I thought, four of them had already periſhed, and 
from whence we could none of us ever eſcape; 


and. determined to lie dawn and die where I was. 
Words cannot deſcribe the horror, or the extreme 


darkneſs of the place. One of our guides, however, 
W 
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perceiving that I did not advance, came up to me, 


and clapping his hand firmly over my eyes, drag - 


ged me a few paces. forward. While I was in this 
 ftrange condition, expecting every moment death 


in a thouſand ſhapes, and trembling to think what 
the guide meant by this rough proceeding, he lifted 
me at once over a great ſtone, ſet me down on my 
feet, and took his hand from before my eyes. 
I hat words can Ageribe at that inſtant my aſtoniſo 
ment and. tranſport ! Inſtead of darkneſs and. deſpair, 
all was ſplendor and magnificence before me; our guides 
all appeared about us; the plate was illuminated by 
50 torches, and the guides all welcomed me into the 
_ grotto of Antiparos. The four that were firſt miſſ⸗ 6 
ing, I now found had only given us the ſlip, to get 
the torches lighted up before we came; and the 
other two had put out their lights on purpoſe, to 
make us enter out of utter darkne eſs into this pavi- 
lion of ſplendor and glory. I am now come to the 
proper part of this ſection; which Was, to deſcribe. 
this grotto. But I muſt confeſs to you that words 


cannot do it, The amazing beauties of the Places 
the eye that ſees them only can conceive. 


The people told us, the depth of this place was 
485 yards; the grotto, in which we now were, is a 
cavern of 120 yards wide, and 113 long, and ſeems 
about 60 yards high in moſt places. Theſe. mea-. 
ſures differ ſomething from the accounts travellers | 
in general give us; but you may depend upon them. 5 
a8 e for I took them with my own bank: ; Ima- 

gine 
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gine then with yourſelf, an immenſe arch ke this, | 
almoſt all over lined with fine and bright cryſtal- 

|  Hſed white marble, and illuminated with go torches; 
and you will then have ſome faint idea of the place 
I had the pleaſure to ſpend three hours in. This, 
however, is but a faint deſcription of its beauties. 
The roof, which is a fine vaulted arch, is hung all 
over with icicles of white ſhining marble, ſome of 
them ten feet long, and as thick as one's middle at 
the root; and among theſe there hang 1000 feſ- 
toons of leaves and flowers, of the ſame ſubſtance; 
but fo very glittering, that there is no bearing to 
look up at them. The ſides of the arch are plant- 
ed with ſeeming trees of the ſame white marble, 
riſing in rows one above another, and often encloſ- 


ing the points of the icicles. From theſe trees 


there are alſo hung feſtoons, tied as it were from 
one to another in vaſt quantities; and in ſome 
places among them there ſeem rivers of marble 
winding through them in a thouſand meanders. 
All theſe things are only made, in a long courſe of 
years, from the dropping of water, but really look 


like trees and brooks turned to marble. The floor 


| we trod upon was rough and uneven, with cryſtals 
of all colours growing irregularly out of it, red, 
blue, green, and ſome of a pale yellow. Theſe 
were all ſhaped like pieces of ſaltpetre; but ſo 
hard, that they cut our ſhoes: among theſe, here 
and there, are placed icicles of the ſame white 


Ws marble with thoſe _— and ſeeming to 
| 0 
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| - have fallen down from the roof and fixed chere; 


only the big end of theſe is to the floor. To all 
theſe our guides had tied torches, two or three to a 
pillar, and kept continually beating them to make 
them burn bright. Tou may gueſs what a glare 
of ſplendor and beauty muſt be the effect of this 
illumination, among ſuch rocks and columns of 
marble. All round the lower part of the ſides f 
the arch are a thouſand white maſſes of marble, in 
the ſhape of oak-trees, In ſhort, they are large ; 
enough to encloſe, in many Drum. a piece of 
ground big enough for a bed- chamber. 

theſe chambers has a fair white curtain, whiter chan 


ſatin, of the ſame marble, ſtretched all over. the 
front of it. In this we all cut our names, and the 
rn 
before us - h he 
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D OPPOSITION OF CHARACTER.” 


..- OppostTION of character is the ſoul of hiſtorical 
painting, of poetry, and of the drama. From the 
ſchool of Athens by Raphael we ſhall ſelect one out 
of the many excellent groups with which it abounds, 


to illuſtrate this obſervation. Four boys are at- 


tending on a mathematician, who, ſtooping to the 
ground” with his compaſſes in his hand, is giving 
them the demonſtration of a theorem. One of the 
boys, recollecting within himſelf, keeps back, and 
his eyes are drawn off from his maſter in the pro- 
foundeſt revery ; another, by the briſkneſs of his 
attitude and immediate attention, diſcovers a 
greater quickneſs of apprehenſion ; while a third, who 
has already ſeized the concluſion, is endeavouring 
to turn maſter, and to drive it into a fourth, who 
ſtands motionleſs, with a ſtaring countenance, and 
has ſo much marked ſtupidity in his looks, as to 
ſhew he will never be able to underſtand any thing 
about it. | 5 
Pouſſin, in his famous picture of a ſleeping 
Venus, has introduced a Satyr, which is intended 
to heighten by the effect of contraſt. 


f 


ger. 
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She caſt a wiſtful look ;/-! 1 ang 
Her. head was a eee ae 0 | 
That trembled o'er the brook. EE 


8 Twelve months are gone and over, 


e Why didſt thou, vent'rous lover, 


« Ceaſe, ceaſe, thou cruel ocean, 
e And let my lover reſt: 
Ah!] what's thy troubled motion 2 
e within my breaſt! | 
et The merchant, robb'd of pleaſure, CY 
e tempeſts in deſpair; 5 
oy But what's the loſs of treaſure... 5 110 By FRoA 
To loſing of my dear! b f. 
cc Should you ſome coaſt be laid on, ee 
« Where gold and di: monds grow, js : 
c You'd find a richer maiden, _ © 5 ; 


| 86 — 1 * Fj 7 
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'Twas * the PRs were + roaring EE 
With hollow blaſts of e „„ 
A damſel lay deploring 
All on a rock reclin'd. 


Wide o'er the ſaint blows = A 
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ce And nine long tedious days 


„ Why didit thou truſt the ſeas? | Of 


e But none that loves you ſo. — | © 


te How can they ſay that nature 
_ « Has nothing made in vain 
« Why then beneath the water 
e Do hideous rocks remain? 


« No eyes theſe rocks diſcover, 
That lurk beneath the deep, 
e To watch the wand'ring lover, 
: OY e OY RE” 


All melancholy lying, 

Thus wail'd ſhe for her dear; 
When o'er the white wave ſtooping, 
His en dane the fried x 5 


Then, like 2 lily, drooping, 
She bow'd her _ and died. 


] The very y ſtrong emotions that this 9 excites, 


ariſes not only from the ſweet harmony and ſim- . 


plicity of the verſe, and delicacy of the ſentiment, 
but alſo from the art of the compoſer of the muſic 
in contraſting the parts: the firſt being in three 
ſharps, and the following recitative in a minor key, 
full of the fineſt melody, with ſeyeral contraſting 

notes of diſcord. The very powerful effect of the 

Allegro and Il Penſeroſo of Milton depends upon 
contraſt, and ſome ſublime paſſages in Handel's 
Meſſiah ariſe from diſcords, as alſo from ſome | 
ſudden burſts of nam in the n. preceded = 


by _ ſingle voice. 4 
5 E E c T. 


x 55 
„ 
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SECT. XEIIE. © | 
| ABSENCE FROM HOME. . | 
Tux celebrated traveller Cox obſerves ©. one 
ee great advantage he derived from his journies, 


of which was, that he was led by them to prefer his = | 


ce own to every other country.“ Whether this 
aroſe from the power of reflection. we will not pre- 
ſume to ſay, for every one has experienced the 
pleaſure of returning home, when he has been out 
but a few weeks even on a party of Plaglure. 


For where to find thar happieſt ſpot bo, 
Who can e een 
The ſhudd' ring tenant of the frigid zone 
Boldly proclaims that happieſt ſpot his own ; 

Extols the treaſures of his ſtormy ſeas, 
And his long nights of revelry and eaſe: 
The naked negro, panting at the line, 
| Boaſts of his golden ſands and palmy wine; 
\ Baſks in the glare, or ſtems the tepid wave, : 
And thanks his gods for all the good they gave. 


That the paſſion for one's country is increaſed 
by abjence, is particularly manifeſted by the natives 


of Switzerland. They were fo aſſected by a tle 


air, — f.chal fituation, that it is affirmed _ 
by 


by ſeveral, that it once excited ſo exquiſite a ſoli- 
| citude, that it was therefore prohibited to be played 
in France 0 Rn of * 


THE AIR. 


1 reverrai je en un jour 
., Tous les objets de mon amour: 
Nos claire ruiſſeaux 


y W 1 = . .. TTT 
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8 Nos coteaux, J 
Nos hameaux, . 
*'".. montaignes ? 3 Is. ; 
| Et Fornement des nos compaignes? | \ 
i _  Laſfigentlle ſabeau 
| A Tombre d'un ormeay, _ 
Quand danſerai je au ſon du chalumeay Fi 
| Quand reverrai je en un jour, 
[ - Tous les objets c de mon amour? 
Mon pere, 
Ma mere, 
Mon frere, 
Ma ſœur, 
Mes agneaux, 
| Mies troupeaux, 
= | Ma bergere, 
: ” Quand reverrai'je en un jour, 
£ Tous les objets de mon amour. 
1 of this air the images- are all root 100 FREIE 
and in the higheſt degree affecting. The muſic is 
i 7 _ remarkable for its — and ſudden tran- 
=: 1: : ſition 
| | 
| 


EN. 


ficion of meaſure, varying frequently from Allegro 
to Andante. When this little air was played or 
ſung to the Swiſs ſoldiers, they would expreſs ſighs 
and tears, and would not unfrequently. deſert in the 
impulſe of the moment; and ſuch as ſhewed filent 
dejection, and ſcorned ſo baſe a procedure, fell 
martyrs to their own — by « a For e 
By writers No/talgia . eee 
Xenophon, in his retreat of ae ten „e | 
gives a very lively deſcription of the tumultuous ; 
joy which the army exhibired, when they firſt ſaw 
the ſea from Mount Theches, where they inſtan- 
taneouſiy erected a trophy amidſt the loudeſt accla- 
mations. The ſtrong emotions of the followers of 
Columbus upon ſeeing land, "wn be 1 goons allo | 
rs _ on e ee 
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| 8 þ \ Fs | x * = - 2 & F N 3 "5 4 Fo 1 * , 
REST AXXV,... 
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- "DISAPPOINTMENT. 


His late Majeſty George II. having kept, the 
audience waiting, much confuſion aroſe . in the 
theatre, and a hifs even reached the ear of Ma- 
jeſty upon his arrival. The King, with admirable 
preſence. of mind, took out his watch, and looking 
at it, appeared to ſay ſomething to a lord in wait- 
ing, and, placing his hand to his breaſt, he bowed 
to the audience. This confeſſion from ſo high a 
perfonage inſtantly overwhelmed the hearts of the 
whole aſſembly, and without exception the whole 


_ houſe joined in reiterated plaudits, and it was a 


long while before the effuſion ceaſed, and the play 
could be proceeded with. | 

The exceſs of joy at finding a thing that os 
been given UP as Joſt ariſes from the ſame prin- 
eĩ 'ple. 
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wee was, AND GAMING. la, 


anne were at firſt for benefits aefign bs 
gent to amuſe, and not enſlave, the mind: 
But from ſuck wilt end they muſt ſoon aber 
© From'this principle of the human heart. 
Which not in pleaſure's ſelf can pleaſure finds | 
Unleſs it comes with agitation join d | 
Which, baſking warm ir fortute's ſunſhine clear, . 
_ - Sighs for the” ſHifting ofouts of Zope ant N 
And tir'd with looking on the liſtleſs deep, 
When lull'd by ſummer gales to-filyer'fleep,| 
9 Would rather far the Fp, fury brave, 5 
15 When 5 55 16 foaming . 
as 1 - Wuen, 4 rod. 
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8 7h 


pen wo ee eee ia enen wie 
| F indolence, and ſometimes violent 


exertions, will be found to conſtitute thei general. 
character. In a. civilized ſtate, every faculty of 
nan is expanded: and exerciſed ; and the great 
chain of mutual dependance connects and embraces 
che ſeveral members of ſociety. The moſt nume- 
rous portion of it is employed in conſtant᷑ and uſe- 
ful labour. The ſelect few placed by fortune above 
that neceſſity, can, however, fill up their time by the 
.- purſuit of ambition; by the improvement of their 
eſtate, by the duties, the pleaſures,.and even the in- 
nocent follies, of ſocial. liſe. Theſe,. by reading and 
ES: 2 reflection, 
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reflection, multiply their own experience, and live 


in diſtant ages and remote countries; whilſt the 


former, rooted to a ſingle ſpot, and confined to a 


few years of exiſtence, ſurpaſſes but very little his 


fellow. labourer the ox, in the exerciſc of his mental 


Their had life is but a W RE 
—or if raptures cheer” 
On ſome bigh feſtival of once a year, my 
In wild exceſs the vulgar breaſt takes fire, , 
Till, rial! in nch, the d iber 5 


The 1 nene n 51 every art ve can 
laſt out the day, if his hunting has procured enough, 
paſſes his time in the animal gratifications of eating 
and ſleep. And yet, © by a wonderful diverſity of 
nature,” which could not fail to eſcape the obſerva- 
tion of Tacitus, who has applied the ſcience of philo- 
ſopby to the ſtudy: of FaFs, “ The fame barbarians are 
e of mankind. They delight in ſloth, they deteſt 
tc tranquillity. The languid foul, oppreſſed with 
«© its own weight, anxiouſly, required ſome new 
8 god. een ſenſation s 5 . war * and How: 


5 4 1 1 T's „ £ 


- 4 „ The paſſion. 1 war, in the ſavage. breaf, i is 8 ex. 4 L 
emplified in the following biſtory. When Conſtantinople 5 
was taken by the Turks, Irene, a young Greek of an inuſtri⸗ 
ous family, fell into the bands of Mahonet II. who' was #t 


4 2% Fas $5 $455 I | — 7 : that 


ae 


e 


_ ing \ were the only gratifications moſt ſuited t to this 


e temper of mind. Y 
c The ſound that ſummoned the German to 


* arms was grateful to his ear. It rouſed him from 

cc his uncomfortable lethargy,” gave him an active 
ce purſuit, and, by ſtrong exerciſe of the body, and 
« violent emotions of the mind, reſtored hm to a 
5 more es ſenſe 15 tat GE i 


that t time in ths prime of f youth and 1 Fg de heart 
being ſubdued by her charms, he ſhut himſelf up with her, 
deny ing acceſs even to his miniſters, Love obtained ſuch an 
aſcendency as to make him frequently leave the army to ſtop 
with his Irene. War relaxed, for victory was no longer the 
monarch's favourite paſſion. The ſoldiers, accuſtomed to 
booty, began to murmur, and the infection ſpread even among 
the commanders. The Baſha Muſtapha, conſulting the fide- 
lity he owed his maſter, was the firſt who durſt acquaint him | 
of the diſcourſes held publicly to the prejudice of his glory. 
The ſultan, after a gloomy filence, formed his reſolution; He 
ordered Muſtapha to afſemble the troops next morning; and 
then with precipitation retired to Irene's apartment. Never 
before did that princeſs appear ſo charming; never before did 
the prince beſtow ſo many careſſes. To give a new luſtre to 
her beauty, he exhorted her women next morning to beſtow 
their utmoſt art and care on her dreſs. He that morning took 
her by the hand, and led her into the midſt of the army, and 
pulling off her veil, demanded of the baſhas, with a fierce 
look, whether they had ever beheld ſuch a beauty? After an 
ful pauſe, Mahomet, with one hand laying hold of the 
8 young Greek by her beautiful locks, and with the other pull. 
ing out his ſcimitar, ſevered her head from the body at one 
ſtroke. Then turning to his grandees with eyes furious and _- 
wild, © This ſword,” ſays he, © when it is | my will, knows how 
9 "ven to cut the bands of love. 


Sq « In 
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In the dull intervals of peace, the Germans | 
te were immoderately addicted to deep gaming, and 
< exceſſive drinking; both of which by different 
ec means, the one by inflaming the paſſions, the 


_ E ether by extinguiſhing his reaſon, alike relieved 


« him from the pain of the want of employment. 
* They gloried in paſſing whole days and nights in 
ce this tumult of the paſſions, and the blood of 

« friends and relations often ſtained their numerous 
« aſſemblies. The deſperate gameſter, who had 
« ſtaked his perſon and liberty on the throw of the 
te die, ſuch was the point of honour among theſe. 


ce barbarians, or rather depraved obftinacy, as Ta- 
e citus more juſtly ſtyles it (ea eſt in re prava per- 


« vicacia, , fidem vocant), that they patiently 


et ſubmitted to the deciſion of fortune, and ſuffered 


e themſelves to be bound hand and feet, and fold 
« into remote and eruel ſlavery by his e, 22 5 | 
& more "BNSF antagoniſt,” e 
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iner 
IIcENTToUsN ESS. 
Coro EL GARDINER, a gentleman of fortune, who, 
to all the advantages of a liberal and religious edu- 


cation added every accompliſhment that could render 


him moſt agreeable, early entered into the army, 
and was ſoon called into actual ſervice, at which 
time he behaved with a gallantry and courage, 
which will always give a ſplendour to his name 
among the Britiſh ſoldiery, and render him, in this 
reſpect, an example worthy of their imitation. But, 
alas !] amidſt all the intrepidity of the martial hero, 
you ſee him vanquiſhed by the blandiſhments of 
pleaſure, and plunging into the moſt criminal ex- 
ceſſes. Before he had attained the age of twenty- 
two he fought three duels. In the battle of Ramil- 
lies, he was ſhot through the neck, and by a ſin- 
gular intervention, as it were, of Providence, when 
the ſtrippers of the dead came to him, and had 
taken up an inſtrument wholly to aboliſh life, being 
faint and ſpeechleſs from loſs of blood, a friar inter- 
_ fered, and ſome ſpirits being given him, he was re- 
rived; and made priſoner. © He till, however, lived 
without a ſenſe of God or religion. After his ex- 
chanpe he roſe gradually i in the army, till at laſt he 
me aid de camp to Lord Stair, | He then went 
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to . 8 the regency of the Duke of Or- 
leans, and lived in a court the moſt diſſolute in the 
world. What, by a wretched abuſe of words, is 
ſtyled gallantry, was the whole buſineſs of his life, 
and his fine conſtitution, faſcinating . perſon, and 
elegant addreſs, gave him full opportunity of indulg- 
ing in every excels, ſo that he generally went by 
the name of the ha y Engliſhman. - When return- 
ing to England, as he was going poſt upon a French 
horſe, the animal fell with him, and he was picked 
up for dead, When in the packet-boat'a, few 
weeks after, a violent ſtorm aroſe, and the veſſel 
was driven on the coaſt of Holland, and the ſhip 
was in ſo much danger, that the captain urged all 


in turn to prayers. It was then that Colonel Gar- 


diner firſt ſeriouſly conſidered the follies and the 
crimes he had been guilty of; that he was not ſent 
into this world for naught ; that he had neglected 
the part aſſigned to him; had degraded his own 
nature; and, inſtead of being uſeful, had been hurt- 


ful and pernicious among thoſe with whom he had 


acquaintance. What account was he to give to his 


Maker? Self-condemned, polluted by ſo many 


crimes, how was he to find mercy in the ſight of God? 
Hence, an overwhelmed and dejected mind; hence 
diſmal forebodings of puniſhment; hence that woynd= | 


ed ſpirit, which who can bear? His prayer was long 


and fervent,” and troubled with many tears. The 
mercy of God was again ſhewn him, but among his 


giddy and diſſolute een he ſoon after endea- 


youred 


voured to excuſe. himſelf. the ſcandal of having 


ce prayed,” In July 1719,. having made an aſſig- 
nation with a married lady, a woman of rank, on 
a ſabbath evening, to kill time he went to a neigh- 
| bour's houſe 8 and the maſter being ſuddenly called 


out, he ſtumbled upon a book, whether placed 
there by accident or deſign I do not remember, a 


which was called the Chriſtian Soldier: as the hour 
was not yet arrived, he took up this book, and 


from the title he had curioſity to dip into it. Some © 


paſſages ſtruck his attention, and he read on until 
he fell aſleep. He dreamt he ſaw an unuſual blaze of 
light poured upon the book, and he afterward had 
a x. viſual repreſentation of the Lord Jeſus 


Chriſt upon the croſs, ſurrounded on all ſides with 


glory, who addreſſed him, © as an ungrateful ſin- 
« ner, deſpiſing the numerous mercies ſnewn him.“ 


When he awoke, the impreſſion was ſo vivid, that 
he could ſcarce conceive it had been a dream; he 


then looked back with horror on his paſt life ; he 


would fain have kneeled down and aſked pardon of. 
God, bur he thought he was a monſter as yet too 
vile to ſupplicate; he never once remembered the 
aſſignation, but went home, and paſſed this and the 
three ſucceeding nights, without the refreſnment of 
| ſleep, in faſting and in prayer. His mind was con- 
tinually taken up in reflecting on divine purity and 
goodneſs; the grace, which had been propoſed to 
him in the goſpel, which he rejected; the ſingular 
e he had enjoyed and abuſed ; the many 


merxcies 
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mercies he had received and deſpiſed ; with the vain - 

folly of that career of pleaſure, which he had been 
ſo many years running after with deſperate eager- 
neſs, all rouſed his indignation againſt the great De- 


ceiver, by whom, to uſe his own expreſſion, ce he 


e had. been ſo wretchedly befooled.” Thus the 
whole frame and diſpoſition of his ſoul was new 
modelled and changed; and he became, and con- 
tinued to the very Laff, a moi pious and e 


Methodiſt. 


In the year 1140, that is to ſay, a little more than 
fix hundred years ago, a count of Perch, who had 
led a very irreligious life, made a vow, during a a 
violent tempeſt, that if he eſcaped ſhipwreck, he 


would found, upon his eſtate, a monaſtery, and 
that the roof of the church ſhould have the form of 


a ſhip's keel. Upon his return to his domain, he 


choſe, for the ſituation, a wild valley, very low, and 


the only deſcent was by a narrow paſſage, hence 


the name La Trappe. The regulations of this 


convent were exceedingly auftere. By degrees its 


manners became relaxed, when a ſingular adventure 


gave riſe to the greateſt reform in this inſtitution. 


The eſtate fell by inheritance to M. L'abbe de 


' Rance, a man of a good family, and naturally of a 


benevolent heart, but given vp to an unfortunate 


amour. As he returned from a journey, having 
been abſent but a few days upon buſineſs, on his 


arrival he went to his beloved miſtreſs, a woman of 
the "Frome _ and ORs and by means of 
a key 


a key he paſſed along a dark paſſage, and aſcending 
by a private ſtair-caſe, opened the door of her 
chamber, when lo! inſtead of the beauteous Mon- 
bazon, he beheld, by means of a blue lamp, a head 
beſmeared with blood on the toilette, and caſting 
his frantic eyes around, he ſaw a coffin in which ſhe 
was placed, which, being too ſmall, the head had 
been cut off, and put in a diſh upon the table. This 
frightful ſpectacle inſpired him with the reſolution 
of abandoning the world, and of entering into the 
convent of La Trappe, whe bs dg 
auſterities of St. Barnard. | 
Now did Remorst efface Fen ati an 50 
Which to his breaſt apply'd her dagger _ A 
Reſtrain d in full career the erring youth, 
And led him back to innocence and truth: 
Tas bere he fled, divore'd from pleaſure's c -hai . 
To woo religion in this gloomy fan, 
To waſh away with tears his errors paſt, 
And ſpend each day, as though it were his laſt. 
Tbe monks of La Trappe never ſpeak, they eat 
only vegetables, and drink water; chey riſe every 
morning at two, and after matins they make them- 


felves a grave, in remembrance of their mortal 


wear camlet next their ſkin, and Ye 
vpon ſtraw. In the place where they affetnble to 
warm themſelves, which is the only indulgence 
they take, over the fire- place there is the pikture 
of a moſt beautiful woman, and a perſon turns it 
every five minutes, when a half putrified ſkeleton 
e which is painted on the back. 
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OF THE MODUS OPERANDI OF SEDATIVE POWERS. 


*- * 


In conſidering the laws of the fibrous ſyſtem, 


we contemplated ſeveral Iv DR ECT STIMULL, as Im- 


pure Air, Darkneſs, Cold, Hunger, Reſt, and laſtly 


Sleep; and tracing their effects on the animated 


body, we were enabled from theſe to eſtabliſſi a 


General Law; but whether they had any dire# ope- 


ration of their own, or only prediſpoſed (by not con- 
ſuming irritability) the fibre to greater action when the 
direct ſtimuli ſpould be applied, as Pure Air, Heat, 

Light, Exerciſe, Food, &c. was not determined. 
So of inpirEcT NERVOUS STIMULI a diſpute till 
remains unſettled, whether theſe are only negative 


fates, the abſftraFiom of ſome powerful exciting 


emotion? or, whether en have: a a _ 


Power of their own ? 


_Girtanner and pan fay, Fol, paſſions differ 
4 each other only in ſtimulating the irritable fi- 
bre more or leſs. Anger and joy are very power- 


ſul degrees of the nervous ſtimulus ; content and 


hope are lower degrees; fear, deſpair, and ſorrow, 
are not abſolute e of this amen gd are 


„ * We however inclined] to this laſt opinion. 


OT ; oh e 
** * 
7 . 


only the ahſtraction of the ſtimuli of hope, content, 
and happineſs. Anger and joy act as very powerful 6 
ſtimuli, and exhauſt the irritability of the fibre in 
the ſame manner as any other ſtimulus whatever. 
Content and hope are degrees of the nervous ſtimu- 
lus neceſſary to preſerve the tone of the Ones 
Sorrow and deſpair are degrees too weak. 11 
In a diſcourſe on taſte, written by Dr. Uber; me 5 
find nearly the ſame ſentiment. The opinion 4 BE 
mean to propoſe, ſays this elegant writer, is that of 
a friend of mine, who was a true lover of 4 | 
| ledge, | He found little ſatisfaction in the philoſophy: 
of colleges and ſchools, particularly in thoſe | in- 
quiries he thought of moſt importance: he had 
withdrawn himſelf from the trifling/ buſtle of the 
little world, to converſe with his own heart, and 
end a ſtormy life in obſcure quiet. One day, aſter 
dinner, we walked out to indulge on our favourite 
topic. Our excurſion terminated at a rock, whoſe 
baſe is waſhed by the weſtern ocean. It was one 
of thoſe fine days in Auguſt, when the cool of the 
evening brought on a refreſhing ſweetneſs. We 
fat down to reſt and enjoy the proſpect. of the ſenn 
that ſtretched before us beyond the limits of che 
eye. The ſun was juſt ſetting, and his laſt ſoſtened 
beams flying to the ſhore, ſeemed to dip in a thou - 
ſand waves, and leave in the waters the blaze they 
| loſt, Being ſeated, our converſation turned on the 
ſublime. It is eaſy, ſays this thoughtful philoſ | 


to deſcribe the improſſions the ſublime make on the by 


5 mind, 
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kitherto done; but is it impoſſib 
tention to the- ſymptoms, to unravel its meanings 
and diſcover the ſpring of the filent aſtoniſhmene 
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mind, and this is al the writers on. this ſubject have 
from a due at- 


it impreſſes on the ſpirit of man? In order to pro- 
ceed to the diſcovery: we defire to make, let us 
turn our views to objects remarkably ſublime; and 
from them obtain what intelligence we can. Ob- 
ſerve this: mountain that riſes fo high on the left, if 


ve had been further removed from it, ydu might 
ſee behind ĩt other mountains riſing in ſtrange con- 


faſion, the furtheſt off almoſt loſt in the diſtance, yet 
great ia the obſcurity; your imagination labours to 
travebdver them, and the inhabitants ſeem to reſide 


in a fuperion world. But here you have a differ- 
ent praſpet̃t; the next mountain covers all the reſt 
_ rom -Your- view, and by its nearer approach, pre- 
Seen v0 your of age of een. 


The rocks on this fide meet the elouds in 
= irregularity; the penſive eye traces the rugged - 


precipice down to the bottom, and ſurveys there 


the mighty ruins that time has mouldered and tum- 


bled below. It is eaſy, in this inſtanee, to diſeover 


that we are terrified aud ſilenced! into awe, at the 


markes we ſee of immenſe power; and the more 
manifeſt are the appearances of diſorder, and the 
neglect of contrivance, the more phinly' Wwe feel 
the boundleſs might theſe rude monuments are ow- 


—_— The fame ſenſation ariſes when we behold 
an en diſturbed” and agitated! in ſtorms; or a 


l foreſt. 


- foreſt roaring, and 1 why PR tempeſt... We 5 
are ſtruck by it with more calmneſs, but equal 
grandeur, in the ſtarry heavens: the ſilence, the un- 


8 meaſured diſtance, and the unknown power united 


in that proſpect; render it very awful in the decpeſt 
ſerenity. Thunder, with broken burſts of lightning 
through black clouds; the view of a cataract, whoſe 
billows fling themſelves down with eternal rage; or 
the unceaſing ſound of the falling waters of night; 
all theſe produced the effect of the ſublime, and are 
aſſociated. with the ſenſation of immenſe power. 
This religious paſſion has none of the tumult of 
other paſſions, its object is incomprehenſible, i it is 
unknown; therefore the. paſſion is in itſelf obſcure, 
and wants. a name. Curioſity and hope c- 


them the plaineſt ſymptoms of a paſſion. that wan- 

ders and is aſtray from. its object. In their anxious 
ſearch, they unite themſelves with every great proſ- 
pect of life, whoſe completion lies in the dark: 
but when we arrive at the point we propoſed, 
are fully ſenſible. that curioſiy and hope have been 
deceived, the enjoyment of our power, whatever it 
be, falls infinitely below our expectations, yet the 
alacrity of the mind feels no decay by diſappoint- 
ment; we ſet out immediately with renewed vigour 
in rb of ſomerhing furcher,. ad; oofhing bur 


a I. 


ſoul. Such paſſions as theſe are, wand away. os ea 
majeſty of darkneſs and of ſilence, by the diſorder | 
and confuſion of ſeas in ſtorms, or when lofty 
5 voods 
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woods ſtruggle with high winds, nnd we are ſtruck 
with humiliating awe and ſuſpenſe. We ſecretly 
cry, e What is man that thou art mindful of him, 
ec and the ſon of man that thou ſhouldeſt regard 
« him?” I appeal to the feeling of every perſon, if 
his paſſion, under theſe circumſtances, be not ex- 
actly applicable to this ſtate of the mind, when con- 
fiderice almoſt vaniſhes, and deſpair ſucceeds. "All 
mankind agree, that darkneſs, ſolitude, and ſilence, 
naturally oppreſs the mind by a tremendous and ſub- 
lime ſenſation. It is further evident, hat they produce 
not (continues Dr. Uſher) bit H RV any active 
POWER OF THEIRS, But merely by Aripping the ima- 
gination of its ſenſible ideas, of the noiſe, the mirth, and 


lj ; light, that diverted its attention, leaving it to its naked 
|| ate and feeling. —In ſhort it appears, from a great 
1 variety of obſervations and reflected lights, that the 


human ſoul is always oppreſſed by obſcurity and Rill- 
"| neſs, which prevents the mind'from being employed 
ll on exterior objects. To avoid his ſenſation it is 


10 tt/at we ſeek amuſement and company, and that any 
it 'j diverſion, however infipid and'trifling in itſelf, be- 
if | comes to us a pleaſing relief, merely by taking up 
19 our attention. Reaſon may ſmile at the puerility 
il | olf our amuſements. The votaries to the pomps 
1 and vanities of the world acknowledge they will not 
il Bu bear examination: yet the wiſe 125 the vain find 
| þ i © _ _ folitude alike inſupportable, and alike defire the 
i company and the pageantry they deſpiſe. Men 
I 1 bear impriſonment, 1 ME, and p 
| eden 
| | 


even great degrees of pain; but the obſcure deſpair, 


and more terrible than death, and to plunge from it 
men commit ſuicide. - Every calamity of this liſe is 


ſupportable, and we ſuffer them by choice rather 
than death, until they bring us to a penſive ſolitary 


ſtate of mind, in which we feel the preſſure of an 


unknown power; and then men often make the 


cruel choice, and ſeek death as a welcome releaſe 


from that inſupportable ennui which thus overpowers 
them. 


oppoſes the doctrine, that the depreſſing paſſions, as 
they have been called, are only the alſtraction of the 


ordinary exciting paſſions, —<© Univerſal experience, I ! 


- apprehend,” ſays he, © will reject ſuch a ſcale of 
te mental affections, as this ſyſtem ſuppoſes. Who 
* can believe,” ſays this philoſopher, that in 


© forrow the mind is 19 active than in joy? As 


« an example,” 5 1 
e . Fin... 
N good yl e gentle Conſtance! 
_ ConsT. kf 8 


No, I defy all counſel, all redreſs, 0 
But that which ends all counſel, all beat, 

Death, death: come grin on me, eee 

And I will think thou ſmil'ſt, 

And buſs' "hes" as thy wife! 

5 1 5 Paz. 0 | 

Oh fait affliction, peace. 


Vor. III. To Conn. 


The . Dr. Er ay on _ Fe hand, n 
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I am not mad; "this hair I tear is mine, 
My name is Conſtance, I am J effery 8 wife ; 3 
Young Arthur is my ſon, and he is loft! 

I am not mad, I would to heav'n I were! 

For then tis like I ſhould forget myſelf. 

Oh, if! could, what grief mould 1 forg Ta 

Jam not mad; too well, too well I by” 

"The: diff rent plague of each calamity. 

Tf 1* were mad, 1 ſhould forget my fon. 55 | 
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No, no, 55 will not, a breath 8 $4 8 


. Oh, that my tongue were in the thunder Ck. 
Then with a paſſion would I ſhake the Rwy N 
And rouſe from ſleep chat fell nme % 


aan cannot 1. a lady's feeble voice. 
PA. 


Lady, you! utter — 1 not OY 
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K. P HIL, : 18. 
You are as 950 of es as of pou child, 


* 4 
„Doss! . 


Gef f alls up Fa room of my abſent child, 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me; 


Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 


Remembers me of all his gracious parts ; 


Stuffs out his vacant garments with his. = 
That I have reaſon to be fond of grief, 


There was not ſuch a gracious creature — 881 
But now will canker 80RROW eat my bU¹,́.. 


1 ä 
And chaſe the native beauty from his cheek, 8 
Aud be will look as bollow as a ghoſts,  _ 
| As dim and meagre as an ague fits „„ 
And jo bell die; —and riſing fo again, 
When I ſhall mert Him in the cbutt of heay 
I ſhall not know him; thetefore, never, never, 
_ Muſt 1 behold 0 dener Arthur more! 


The Sen of Dr. Toke Das * indeed 
acknowledge that grief, accumulated grief, is 5 
times an active paſſion®, by raiſing continued images 
to the mind, and may deſtroy hy exceſs of one con- 
tinued unchangeable excitement, but grieſ they ob- 
ſerve, in general un ſinks, SP mWHeney« 

0 ot eee 
* Hoare, when treating of the chanticn of the irritable 
ptinciple by exceſſive action, we have thete confideted grief 

in exceſs, or rather diſtraction, as an active exhauſting power. 
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AN EXAMPLE or THE SEDATIVE: BFBEC: Ts þ or 
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Painters depict true grief with a mantle about his head, and 
22! ² CONES If AL FS 1 . e 11 1 


Isen grief better ſuits the Audio than as a 
real, faithful, repreſentation of great and genuine 
ſorrow. In the fame play ſelected in the laſt ſec- 
tion by Dr. Beddoes, and upon the ſame occaſion, 
how maturally does Lewis, upon hearing the death 
o young Arthur, ſay, 


There s is now waving in Is world can wake 
me joy. e nn | 

Lir is as tedious as a rice told 15 

Vering the dull ear of a drowſy man. 


The hiſtory of the honeſt Maiſon- rouge is a ſtrik- 


ing example of the ſedative eſfects of ſilent grief. 


Madamoiſelle de Launay, afterwards Madame 
de Staal, and many other perſons of the houſehold 
of the Duke and Ducheſs of Maine *, were arreſt- 

* The regent bad ſome time before been informed of a ſe- 
cret correſpondence of the Duke and Ducheſs of Maine with 
the court of Madrid, through the means of the Spaniſh am- 
baſſador, the Prince of Cellamare. He got intelligence, that 
ſome diſpatches of great importance had been ſent away by 


| 


EE, | 

ed and ſent to che Baſtile on the 29th of ecember. 
The Duke of Maine was ſeized at his houſe at 
Seaux, and ſent to the caſtle at Dourlens; and the 
Ducheſs at ey men de Thovlouſe n main _ 


ſent to Dijon, 
They put me, Fn Madame * Staal; 3 into a 


coach about ſeven in the evening, with three muſ- 
keteers. I imagined the journey would not be long, 
and that they were carrying me to the Baſtile. We 

ene ee OY n n made me get out 


e n Na ene 9 


de Abb ad W * e a double bottom 
that had been made to his chaiſe for that purpoſe. It is ſaid, 
that he firſt received this information from a woman that 
kept a houſe of pleaſure, who, like many others of the ſame 
profeſſion, was perſonally known to the regent, and was now 
employed by him as a ſpy. The ambaſſador's ſecretary one 
day excuſed bimſelf for not keeping an appointment at her 
houſe,” by ſaying, that he had been engaged with diſpatches 
that were but juſt ſent off by the Abbe Porto Carero. No- 
tice of this was immediately given to the regent: on inquiry 
the circumſtance was confirmed ; orders were ſent to arreft 
and examine the abb; he was ſtopped" at Poitiers; the diſ- 
patches were taken from him, and he was permitted to pro- 
ceed on his journey. After reading them, the regent ordered 
the ambaſſador's houſe to be ſurrounded with guards, and 
- ſearched, This intrigue had been chiefly managed by the 
Ducheſs, of Maine. It appears, that her views principally 
went to diſſuade the òourt of Spain from acceding to the qua- 
druple alliance, to engage it to ule its influence to obtain an 
aſſembly of the States in France, and to get the aſſembly to 
| enforce the will of Louis XIV. and the diſpoſitions that had 

been made by him! in favour of, his  legitimated, natural chil- 

dren. 5475 of 
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at a ſmall bridge, where the governor received me. 


As ſoon as J entered, they puſned me behind a 


doot, as ſome of our party arrived at the ſame time, 


by whom they did not chooſe I ſhould be ſeen.— 


Thoſe being put into their Cages, the ee con- 
ducted me to mine. AN 

My room had only the 1. wt nd with 
88 the paſtime of my predeceſſors. They 
brought a ſtraw - bottomed chair; two ſtones to ſup- 


bor a faggot with which they made a fire; thoy 


very ingeniouſly ſtuck a tallow-candle againſt the 
wall; theſe conveniences being procured, the go- 


vernor left me, and I heard fue or fix monſtrous 


bolts locked behind lh 

At laſt, the governor made his appearance again, 
me Madamoiſelle Rondel * with him. She 
aſked him, in a very deliberate manner, if we were 
to lie upon the floor. He anſwered with a ſort of 
merriment, which we Fought out of ſeaſon, and left 
While u ve were es in ps our . 
opened with great noiſe. Indeed this cannot be 


done otherwiſe. They 4 defired us to go into an- 


other room, but without ſaying why. They don't 
give reaſons here, and every one you ſee has 
ſomething in his der tat tell E een 


| my frogs 


* Her raid, 2s companion * ber Nb. 8 
# The turnkeys, who had come in, © 


Is night was far A we neither ſaw, | 
beds nor ſupper; but ſhortly afterwards, they came 
and took us back to our farmer rom. I now found 
here a ſmall bed, neat enough; an arm-chair, two. 
other chairs, a table, a baſon, an earthen pot with 
water, and a kind of truckle-bed for Rondel. She. 
did nat like her bed, and complained ; but ſhe was 
_ anſwered, that. dae were his Majeſty's beds, and 
that ſhe ought to be content. No reply could he 
made to i e went r. and ſhut us up as 
beſet. Fi 
mt bf procure the malt ſimple neceſſary that me care | 
apprehenſive of being deprived of, affords more Joy 


khan the greateſt piece of luxury to thoſe who Are 


in want of nothing. I was exceedingly pleaſed to 
ſce my bed; I began to wiſn for my lupper, and 
recollected the muſketeer, who had adviſed me ta 
eat ſome dinner. It was now eleven. The ſupper 
at laſt came, but very late: the great buſineſs of 
the day had accaſioned ſame derangement, and I 
was not a little ſurpriſed to ſee ſeryed the day fol- 
lowing at fix g'clock, what to-night I had fo long 
waited tor, I ſupped, I lay down, and fatigue and 


oppreſſion would probably have made me ſleep, had 5 


I got been prevented by a bell that the ſentinel 
truck every quarter of an hour, to ſhew * he ** 
awake. 

Monſieur de 33 the governor of our caſtle, 
had taken poſſeſſion of his office but the day we ar- 
Fre there. His predeceſſor, Monßeur de, Berg- 
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ville, died the day before. De Launay wa his re- 


lation and pupil, and he had perfectly faſhioned him 


to all the practices of the jail. He came to ſee me 


the next morning; and as he affected an air of 
pleaſantry, I did the fame. He already found me - 
perfectly tamed. I aſked him for ſome books and 


cards. He ſent me ſome odd volumes of Cleopatra, 
which I made the moſt me and 3 at 4 0 5 
with Rondel. 

We ſhall have a fine e ſays Rondel, 
on Sunday, at the chapel, to ſee the other priſoners 


of the caſtle. But ſhe was miſtaken. ] was con- 


cealed in a niche WR I Wer could fee nor 55 
„„ 
Being entirely occupied with other e 1 


ad paid fo little attention to what I brought with 


me, that I was ſoon in want of every thing. I had 
no other cornet, but the one on my head ; nor any 
more ſhifts than a heroine of romance, who has 
been ſuddenly run away with. My only reſource 
was in the induſtry of Rondel, who waſhed my linen 
in the baſon in which we waſhed our hands. While 
ſhe was waſhing the cornet, J put on my head the 
only handkerchief J had left, and it was in this ex- 

treme diſhabille I received the firſt viſit of the 
Lieutenant du Roi. No ſituation can prevent a 
woman's being diſpleaſed, at appearing to Gid- 


vantage before one ſhe ſees for the firſt time. 


"Monf. de Maiſon-rovge, who had lately got this 
place, had been a major of cavalry, , and neyer had 
ſeen 


>. 


"; 0. 
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ſeen any thing but his regiment. He was an honeſt 
open ſoldier, full of excellent qualities, which were 
by no means diſgraced by a certain ruſticity and 
dluntneſs, that ſeemed naturally allied wich them. 
He endeavoured to comfort her, but, ſhe” pro 
er this fort of. con verſation FAY: to me ex: 


> £4 £5 


F o& oe ; 3 


ſaare me —1 did not know dar then 
When my wants were at the utmoſt, 'the 'gover- 
nor came into my room one day with a purſe of 
gold, and followed by a man carrying a large bun- 
dle of my clothes. I ſhould not have known from | 
- whence they came, if T had not recollected the 
purſe which J had worked and given to Monſieur 
de Valincourt. He was not afraid to avow his 
ſolicitude for me, at a time when my other friends 
would not acknowledge my acquaintance, © 
I TI ſhould now have found ſome repoſe, had it not 
bes for an idea that unfortunately got poſſeſſion 
of my mind, and almoſt conſtantly diſturbed: it. 
Some days before I was arreſted, happening to 
ſpeak of the Baſtile to the Abbe Chauliev, he told 
me a ſtory of a woman of rank, who, to make her 
| declare her ſecrets, had been privately put to the 
torture, As I was thought to be in the confidence 
of the Ducheſs of Maine, I imagined, that if they 
had recourſe to that expedient with any one, it 
would be with me. I had a wonderful defire to 
examine this matter, but I knew not how to go 
about it. One day that our Lieutenant du Roi 
VV : ; 8 came | 
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Q 


came to ſee me, I ventured: to bring the diſcourſe 
upon things I had been told about the Baſtile ; but 


he treated them as childiſh ſtories. At laſt, lower 
ing my voice, as people generally do when they are 
embarraſſed and afraid, I ſaid, it was even pretend- 
ed that perſons had been put to the torture without 
any form of trial. He made no reply. We were 


walking up and down the room; he took another 


turn, and went away, I thought, a little too abrupt- 
ly. I remained confounded ; and almoſt perſuaded 
that I was deſtined to undergo, this horrid cere- 


mon). 1 imagined he knew 1—1 continued walk | 


ing with immenſely long ſteps, and making pro- 
found reflections. I found out afterwards that the 


lieutenant was deaf of one ear, and that I had got 


on his deaf fide when I addreſſed my laſt obſerva- 
tion to him. I have often laughed ſince. at the 
fright his ſuppoſed e e chen eee 
me. | 
The governor aſked her, 16 he iſhed to con- 
ſeſs; ſhe deſired it exceedingly, but wanted a con- 
feffor of her own chooſing. He told her that was 
impoſſible, and ſhe muſt be fatisfied with the con- 
feſſor belonging to the caſtle. To a mind already 
tainted with diſtruſt, this was enough to rouſe it. 
She imagined the confeflion might be made uſe of 
ro obtain her ſecrets. She was for ſome time per- 
plexed between her duty and her fears; her deyo- 
tion, however, prevailed, and ſhe ſays, © Never was 
© wp RN more unjuſt; 1 found him (the 

hw eee! 


= 
tc confeſſor) full of goodneſs, Garth and 1 
* ſionate; more diſpoſed to pity me for my _ 
** fortunes, than reprove me for my faults.” _ 
The fallawing paſſage ſhews, the extreme: pre- 
| caution that was obſeryed at the Baſtile, to prevent 
the priſoners from: hg di SPI . | 
perſons abroad. | 
„ Throwing. myſelf on my hacks heb 8 
te vernor, I entreated him to write with bis awn 
* hand a note that I ſhauld dictate, to Madame de 
te Grieu, merely to relieve her from the terrible 
e ſtate of anxiety in which I knew ſhe mult be on 
* my account; but he was inexorable, fearing that 
e the plaineſt expreſſions, though rien by him. 
„ ſelf, might convey a hidden meaning.” | 
The Lieutenant du Roi, the honeſt 3 | 
| became the captive of his priſoner, “ Thaugh he 
* did, not explain himſelf clearly, all his actions 
* proved it. An attention to all my wants, that 
never diminiſhed 3. a complacency, without affec, 
e tation a greater deſire to ſee me ſatisſied, than 
to pleaſe me; and a mind ſo much deyoted to 
* me, that he ſeemed to forget his own exiſtence. 
6 J have never been a witneſs in real life, or read 
in romance, of ſentiments ſo pure: ſentiments 
te that were invariable; and ſo much the more va- 
c luable, as they were not the effect of reaſaging 
« and refinement, but of ſimple nature; WhO 
te ſeems to have taken pleaſure in making a 
fe heart, of which ſhe could * cc Here at leaſt 
1 | 95 * 
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Near her apartment was that of the Chevalier de 
Menil. They never had ſeen each other; but the 
fimilarity of their ſituations, and their common dan- 
ger, made her take an intereſt in what concerned 


him. Plaiſop-rouge, who was conſtantiy thinking 


of ways to amuſe her, propoſed to Menil to write 


her ſome verſes. The verſes were anſwered; they 


were followed by letters; the letters by viſits; and 
thoſe produced a mutual paſſion, that had been al- 
ready prepared by ſympathy. It was declared by 


the one, and ſoon avowed by the other. She ſays, 


e Le pays que nous habitions abrege beaucoup 
P 


« les formalites. Par- tout ailleurs j euſſe ete long 


1 temps ſans vouloir ẽcouter; plus long temps en- 


X; ry 


ce core à rẽpondre; mais dans un lieu, on, parvenus 


« à ſe voir, on ne fait pas ſi l'on ſe reverra jamais, 


« on dit en une heure ce que, hors de Ja, on n'eut 


ee pas dit, peut-Erre, dans une annẽe: et non ſeul- 


e ment on y parle, mais on y een tout autrement 


*« qu'on ne feroit allleurs.“ * The country we 


« inhabited abridges much of foritality! Every 
« where elſe I ſhould have been a long time with- 
« out liſtening to, yet longer in anſwering, ſuch 
« declarations ; bur in a place where we might 
ce never meet each other again, one ſays in an hour, 


* what otherwiſe, perhaps, one had not ſaid in a 


K year; and not only ſpeak, but think different 


te from what \ we ſhould 2 elſewhere.” FAT 
One 
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One day that the Lieutenant du Roi was abroad, 
Bs governor met the Chevalier de Menil returning 
from the apartment of Mademoiſelle de Launay to 
his own. The offence was puniſhed, by his being 
removed to another tower, and confined with greater 
rigour. In her diſtreſs, ſhe reſolved to avow to 
Maiſon- rouge her paſſion for Menil; to entreat his 
good offices for him, and get him to facilitate their 
correſpondence. She ſays, He remained for ſome, 
« time as if loſt in a confuſion of ſentiments; but 
the effects of my affliction, and of the confidence. 
e I had placed in him, began to ſhew. themſelves. 
« on his countenance. At laſt, making an effort to 

« explain himſelf, he faid: Tou know how much. 
6e J am devoted to you; 1 will now give you a 
i proof of it, but you muſt explain the nature of 
ce. your connexion. with. Monſieur de Menil. If 
cc his intentions are pure, if he means to make you 
ec honourabiy happy, 1 will give myſelf up without 
ce reſerve to every thing that can contribute to your. 
40 welfare: but unleſs his conduct be unqueſtion-. 
cc able, it would be unworthy of you to have any. 
6 © farther « communication with him, and it would be 
ce diſgraceful to me to have been employed i in it.” 
Having fatisfied him, that nothing had ever paſſed 
between them with which virtue or modeſty could. 
be offended, .and that they were pledged to each 
other i in marriage, they, through his means, daily | 
wrote to each other ; 5 but, lays ſhe, << he has avow- 
60 ed to me lince that, every letter we delivered, to 

« him 
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et him was 4 prigna?d planged into bis vom; yet 
< he was not the leſs exact in faithfully obſerv- 
«< ing the rules he bad oma nds our cor- 


<« refporidence,” 8 
By an order 8 be en the Chevalier de 


Menit was allowed a greater degree of liberty; he 


now dined frequently with the governor, and ſpent 
much of his time with the duke of ee n | 
was then likewiſe in the Baſtile. SY 

The Duke and Ducheſs of Maine Meng deen 
permitted to return to Scaux, the prifoners in gene- 
ral, who had been arreſted on their account, were 
treated with lefs ſeverity than before. They were 
allowed to viſit each other, and they generally met 
in the evenings at the apartments of a Madame de 
Pompadour. Madame de Staal, at this period of 
her imptiſonment, ſays, © My connexion with 
« Menil, however painful to Maiſon-rouge, had 
* been ſoftened by the opportunity he had of be- 
« ing uſeful to me. He conducted our corre- 
« ſpondence; and, as he knew all we did, it ſet li- 
«© mits to his anxiety : but, by this change, even 
& that ſort of conſolation was taken away, and there 
« only remained gratitude for ſervices we no longer 
« ftood in need of.“ He ſaid, « You afe now 
ee happy; I wiſhed it. Live in peace with one 
you love; but do not exact from me, that I 
« ſhould witneſs if. As long as my ſervices were 
& wanted, I ſurmounted my feelings; I ſhould do 
F the ſame if you 92855 ſtood in need of them, 
ce but 


* but they are no longer neceſſary She how- 
ever inſiſted that he ſhould continue to viſit her; 
he was unable to refuſe, but it only tended. to con- 
firm the paſſion. that carried him ſlowly to his grieve - 
The Chevalier de Menil was ſet at liberty, _ 
exiled to his eſtate at Anjou. She was detained 
{ome months longer. The correſpondence: by 
letters was renewed : 8 but Menil, now at liberty- ink 
among his acquaintances, was leſs paſſionat ee 
5 act than Menil in the Baſtill e. 
Being at a window, I aw Maiſon-rouge, e coming 
in a great hurry. acroſs the court with a paper in 
Ly hand, He entered i room in a ſtate: of Oe! 


at t bim with a hg vo Jaye me Ale paper 5 
it was the lettre de cachet that ſet me at liberty: 
„Fou are now free, ſaid he, “ and J loſe you 
] moſt ardently deſire this moment I would 
% have given my life to procure your e 
it is obtained, and I ſhall ceaſe to ſee you 
Mademoiſelle de Launay was diſcharged from 
the Baſtile on the 6th of June 1720.— The cat, 
that had amuſed her in her ſolitude, became the 
favourite companion of Maiſon- rouge. He ſays, 
in a letter to her, dated the 7th, I wiſhed you 
& away—you are gone, and I am wretched.” 
The robuſt health of Maiſon- rouge from this 
time gradually declined. To reſtore it, he was ſent 
to drink the waters in his native province, where in 
a few months he ended his 1: ife, $4 f which be had 


. 10 been weary,” 
JF i, Mademoiſelle 
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Mademoiſelle "ou Loni func her E) 
about the perſon, and in the confidence, of the 
Ducheſs of Maine. But the i impatience of de Menil 
to ſee her, fell infinitely ſhort'of what ſhe had expect- 
ed. The impreſſions he had received, while a pri- 
ſoner like herſelf, were gone off; and after a few | 
months ſpent in pretexts on one hand, and diſap- 
pointment on the other, their - connexion ended. 
Rondel was taken into the ſervice of the Ducheſs 
of Maine. Mademoiſelle de Launay refuſed ſeveral 
propofals'of marriage, and, among others, of Da- 
cier, after the death of his celebrated wife. She at 
laſt married Monficur de Staal, an officer of a good 
family, but ſmall fortune, and a widower with two 
. She Mer at nn 5 on the 1 15th of Ju une 
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13 PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS. _ 


SECT. XL. 


THE RATIONALE OF THE SEDATIVE EFFECTS oF, 
GRIEF. | | 


Tux a Langer effect = all 755 wodl - 

fications of grief and ſorrow, is a torpor in every 
irritable part, eſpecially in the circulating and 
abſorbent ſyſtems; hence the paleneſs of the coun- 


tenance, the coldneſs of the extremities, the con- 


traction and ſhrinking of the ſkin, and general 
ſurface of the body; the ſmallneſs and ſlowneſs 
of the pulſe, the want of appetite, the deficiency 
of muſcular force, and the ſenſe of e lan- 
you! which overſpreads the whole frame. 
As the action of the extreme branches of the 
arterial ſyſtem is greatly diminiſhed, the heart, 
and aorta, and its larger veſſels, and the whole 
ſyſtem of the pulmonary artery, become loaded 
and diſtended with blood. The painful ſenſe of ful- | 
neſs which this occaſions, gives riſe to a common 
_ expreſſion, which is, in ſome degree, deſcriptive 
of what really exiſts; in ſorrow the heart is ſaid 
to be full, and in deep ſorrow it is often ſaid to 
 Vor. III. . 5 
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be like to burſi. A ſenſe of oppreſſion and anxiety, 


a laborious and flow reſpiration, and the remark- 
able phenomena of ſobbing and ſighing, naturally 
ariſe from this ſtate of torpor, and retarded circu- 
lation. 55 | 
Sobbing and hoc are peculiar to certain 
degrees and kinds of mental pain; as laughter, 5 
jumping, and dancing, are peculiar to certain 
kinds of joy. They are not, however, of ſo in- 
tricate a nature as laughter. The way in which 


they are to be accounted for, is this: as the blood 


is accumulated in a much greater degree than 
uſual in the large trunk of the pulmonary artery, 
and in the aorta, it is not ſo quickly oxygenated 
as it ought to be; for the healthy. oxygenation 


of the blood cannot take place except it be circu- 


lated with a certain degree of quickneſs; but as 


it is the nature of our conſtitution that an obſcure 
pain ſhould ariſe when the actions which are 


neceſſary for our preſervation are neglected, or 


impeded, and as this pain generally operates as a 


ſtimulus to excite theſe actions, ſo in this caſe 


the preternatural accumulation of blood about 
the heart produces an uneaſy ſenſe of fulneſs, to 
relieve which, we take a deep and quick inſpira- 


tion; and this conſtitutes the firſt part of ſighing: 
but the debility ariſing from the primary action 
of grief being great, the breath is not retained, 


and flowly thrown out, as in ordinary reſpiration, - 


but, 


| 291 
but, on the contrary, the whole quantity ſeems 
ſuddenly to eſcape; and hence the act of ſighing 
is completed. By this means, the lungs being 
greatly diſtended with air, the large branches of 
the · pulmonary veins. are compreſſed, and a great 
quantity of blood is conſequently forced out of 
the lungs. The blood is thereby oxygenated, and 
the congeſtion which had taken place on the right 
fide of the heart, relieved. The oxygenation of the 
2lood is the ultimate end of fighing, as, indeed, it 
is of every att of inſpiration; the exciting cauſe 
is a phyſical one, namely, the diſtention of the 
larger blood - veſſels of the pulmonary ſyſtem: figh- 
ing, therefore, may take place in every caſe of 
continued grief, or ſorrow, from whatever cauſe 
theſe proceed. It alſo often takes place from 
bodily cauſes, which -produce 'a diminution of 
ſtrength, or torpor in the whole frame, eſpecially 
in the organs of reſpiration; and therefore we 
find that it is a common attendant on almoſt every 
caſe of chronic weakneſs, ſuch as the various ſto- - 
machic complaints which come under the deno- 
-mination of dyſpepſia ; but ſobbing is the peculiar 
effect of certain kinds of mental pain only. When 
the pain to which we apply the name of grief is 
powerful and recent, and the ideas which give 
riſe to it are of ſuch a nature as to fall on the 
mind by repeated concuſſions, as it were, the 
ſenſorial impreſſions of theſe ideas are tranſmitted 
to the: diaphragm with the ſame kind of forcible - 
U 2 . _. repetition. 
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repetition as the ideas act on the brain. Theſe 
impreſſions, when they arrive at the extremities 
of the nerves ſupplying the diaphragm, act like 


phyſical ſtimuli to that muſcle, and throw it into 


an interrupted, convulſive action. On the one 


hand, therefore, the mechanical ſtimulus, ariſing 


from the diſtention of the pulmonary artery and 


vein, together with the want of oxygenation of 
the blood, which are circumſtances common to 


all kinds of grief, are cauſes which produce the 
act of deep inſpiration, and ging; and, on the 


other hand, the peculiar mode in which the pain- 
ful ideas act, cauſes the external air to be often 


interrupted, and thus the phenomena of W 


are ſuperadded to thoſe of ſighing. 


Upon what general phyſiological principle do 


7 and ſorrow act, ſo as to produce the various 


phenomena | before-mentioned ? | . 
The common way of accounting for them is, 


by faying that grief and ſorrow, and their modifi- 
cations, are depreſſing, or debilitating paſſions > 
and hence they always occaſion. a diminiſhed - 


action, which muſt be followed by general torpor 
and languor. But this is not explaining any - 


thing; for the queſtion is, in what way do they 
produce this depreſſion of vital energy, this ſenſe 
of univerſal weakneſs and languor? I have before 
endeavoured to confirm the opinion of the late 
Dr. Jonn Brown, that debility may be pro- 
duced * very . kinds of cauſes: Arft, 


OY 


directly, by withdrawing or diminiſhing the quan 
tity of natural ſtimuli which ſupport all action; 
and, ſecondly, by the action of too great ſtimulants; 
by which the whole body, or the parts on which 
their action is exerted, are. left in a ſtate which is 
very properly called indirect debility. It is to be 
recollected, that the ſtimuli which produce indi- 
rect debility, are of two kinds, one of which evi- 
dently excites action in the vaſcular ſyſtem, the 
other exhauſts the principles of life quickly, but 
in a very obſcure manner, without any evident 


previous increaſe of vaſcular action Whatever. 


The debilitating powers of grief ſeem generally. 
to operate in this laſt- mentioned manner; they 
exhauſt the irritability of the ſyſtem without a 
previous increaſe of vaſcular action. When a 
| Perſon is ſuddenly informed of ſome melancholy. 
event that deeply affects his life, fortune, or fame, 
his whole ſtrength ſeems at once to leave him; 
the muſcles which ſupport him are all relaxed, 
and he feels as if his knees gave way under him. 
In many caſes he actually finks down. In ſome 

people the ſenſorial impreſſion exhauſts the irri- 
 tability ſo completely as to cauſe the action of the 
heart and arteries, and organs of reſpiration, to 


ceaſe, and the perſon then falls into a ſonn, as 


it is called. The irritability is ſlowly and ſcantily 
regained during this ſwoon, and therefore it often 
continues a great length of time. When it is 
ſufficiently accumulated in the ſyſtem to render 
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the perſon ſenſible of the common external ſti- 
muli, ſuch as heat and light, he awakens from f 
the torpid ſtate in which he lay ; but then tbe 
melancholy thought may again recur to his mind, 
in which caſe it again produces a renewal of the 
ſyncope. This effe& may take place repeatedly, 
and ultimately lay the foundation for "many che 
nic complaints-of the nervous kind. 


When any cauſe of deep grief and ſorrow i is 


preſent to the mind, it frequently gains ſuch a 
force as almoſt totally to exclude” all thoughts 
except thoſe which, upon the principle of aſſo- 
ciation, are connected with it. As the attention 


is ſtrongly excited by it, a perſon feels an irkſome- 
neſs when much expoſed to impreſſions on his 
external ſenſes; for although theſe impreſſions 


do not produce a clear repreſentation in the mind, 
maſmuch as the attention of the perſon cannot 
be directed for a ſufficient length of time to them, 
yet they neceſſarily reach the mind, and, as it 


were, irritate it. There is no cauſe which pre- 


vents the external impreſſion from being conveyed 
to the brain, and when it produces a ſenſorial 
impreſſion there, it operates in a ſlight degree on 
attention, ſo as to withdraw it for a ſecond: or 
two, but the attention is immediately afterwards 


re- excited by the prevailing ideas; and thus, when 


a melancholy perſon is expoſed to ſtrong impreſ- 

fions on the external ſenſes, he experiences an 

een or mental W ta which is much 
more 


„„ e 
avoids ſociety, and the converſation; of his friends; 
be loves quiet, ſolitude, and darkneſs, and in theſe 
he broods in ſilence on the thoughts which ſeem 
to him ſo ee, to affect his inzepeſt or yy 
pineſs. 
1 „ FW for. Samar viii 
5 nad bodily exerciſe; and thus, that which is a 
To effect of the debilitating. powers of theſe 
mental affections, becomes an agent of greater de- 
1 bility: Indeed, this is altogether the character 
and nature, of every painful paſſion. Every effect 
becomes an active cauſe of a new ſeries of baneful 
conſequences. The loſs; of vital energy which is 
occaſioned by grief, or ſorrow, and the want of 
exerciſe, cauſe a deficiency.of appetite and of the 
powers of concoction and chylificatian. Nor is 
this to be wondered at when we reflect on the 
torpor which pervades the whole frame, and the 
great alteration which grief occaſions in the eir- 
culatory ſyſtem. The want of action in the veſſels 
of the ſkin, occaſions a ſympathetic aſſection of 
the ſtomach. There is a ſingular affection of this 
5 organ which is almoſt ſingular to grief; it conſiſts 
in a violent pain, which is commonly felt at the 
pit of the ſtomach, and is often ſo great as to 
cauſe the perſon to emit deep and involuntary 
groans, or moanings; when it is very violent, it 


generally terminates in a regular hyſterical fit, . 


in convulſions, or in a mild and low delirium, _ 
„„ e 
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gr ee, to the torpor and inirritability of the heart 
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which ſeldom continues above twelve hours. Of 
this ſingular affection I have lately met with ſeve- 


nil eaſes all of them proceeding from'deep'grief. 


This pain might eaſily be miſtaken, in ſome caſes, 


for gaſtritis, or inflammation of the ſtomach; if a 


perſon was not very attentive to all the ſymp- 
toms; for it often is permanent for ſome days, 
during the whole of which time the patient 
vomits whatever is ſwallowed. Now the conſtant 
and acute pain, and the-vomiting on taking fo 
might eaſily deceive a practitioner. It may be 
diſtinguiſhed, however, from gaſtritis by the pulſe, 
the ſtate of the ſkin, and the general expreſſion 


of the eountenance; for the pulſe is ſeldom quick, 


and the ſkin is generally cold, and, to a diſcern- 
ing eye, the r 11 02 be 9 NG looks of 
e ties bite e 
As a Anjeian, ets like every other man, ; 
may be deceived in the judgment he forms from 


any expreſſion of countenance, eſpecially as bodily 


pain often cauſes the features to aſſume the look 
of dejettion and ſorrow, he muſt not truſt to it 
alone. This painful affection from grief is almoſt 
peculiar to fema/es, for, on their delicate frame, 
mental cauſes of every kind operate, in we | 
much more 4.7 03S than on men. TY 


"ws, 


4 a nee ee ee af an in 
the larger blood-veſſels, owing, in a great de- 


and 
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«nd teil ſyſtem; A as the veſſels of hs Soar 7 
are, from their ſize and ſituation, liable to be 
much affected by all ſuch changes, it is natural 
to imagine that the functions of this viſcus ſhould 
be greatly changed, owing to the unuſual load of 
blood which is thrown on it; and the unuſual 
flowneſs with which it is circulated. There can 
be no doubt that the g ile, in many melancholic 
- patients; is completely altered from what it is in 


health. In a great number it has been found of 


a deep green colour, in others of a dark brown, 
and in others of a browniſh black. In many, 
- eſpecially in thoſe in. whom it is found of a dark 
colour, it has been obſerved to be preternaturally | 
thick and tedacious. This circumſtance is taken 
notice of not only by Hippocrates and Galen, 
but is very particularly deſcribed by the cele- 
brated Boerhaave, who ſays, that the black bile 
of melancholic patients is of a thick conſiſ- 
tence. That ſuch bile produces miſchief when 
once it is formed, cannot be doubted; and as diſ- 
eaſes of the abdominal viſcera, more eſpecially 
thoſe of the ſtomach and liver, occaſion feelings 


of anxiety, and the feelings of anxiety occaſion 


dejection of mind, it will, doubtleſs, tend to ag- 
gravate the primary. complaint. The ſtomach 


becomes diſordered, the action of the inteſtines E 


becomes irregular, the ſecretion of bile is altered, 


and the forges is troubled. with flatulency, ſym- N | 


pathetic. 
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pate 3 e e and 1 many other a 
e ſymptoms. i | 
Ihe faulty ſtate of the Ack ſs inte 7 
and the negleẽt of food and exerciſe, ſoon cauſe a | 
great change in the countenance of the patient. 
The whole fat is abſorbed; and the face grows 
thin and emaciated, and its: muſcles: weak and 
relaxed; the adipoſe ſupport of the eye- ball is 
gradually diminiſhed; and hence the ſunken: eye, 
and hollow ſocket. The bloom of health diſap- 
pears, and the whole countenance grows 'pale and 
dejetted. Together with theſe phyſiognomical 
» #aſignia of grief, there is another which ſeems to 
ſtrike all painters, but which is neither a conſtant 
or peculiar attendant on. this paſſion, for it is 
common to many others; I mean the eye-brows 
being drawn together, and a little downward at 
the ſame time, as if the perſon frowned. This 
action of theſe: parts ariſes whenever attention is 
deeply engaged with any idea; and as I have 
already ſaid, is by no means. peculiar to grief. It 
is, ſurely, needleſs to obſerve, that if theſe diſ- 
orders are not corrected, the firength and health 
of the perſon muſt ultimately give way . 
l have known much advantage ariſe to 1 
Soren Pon, * paying: a Proper attention to 
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| * 1 pr. 0 on Mental D ;ncludiog the 
hiſtory of the paſſions and their effects; a work calculated 
equally toamuſe and MT: | | 


their 


their general health. Time is ſaid by the an- 
_ cients to be an indulgent deity. Until we have 
got accuſtomed to our hard lot, or, at any rate, 
ſomewhat reconciled, the torpor of the ſtomach 
and bowels, and viſceral obſtru&ions, add theirown | 
evil to the ſedative effects of grief, and without 
health is reſtored; the operation of reafoning will 
avail but little. To accompliſh this, _— 
cleared the prime viæ by an emetic and calomel 
purge, we ſhould: next throw in bark, and ſoon 
after ſteel and ther, with the inhalation of vital 
air, and the unDappy ee ee Oy 
PO be- ſaved. 
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or THE DIFFICULTY oF THE APPLICATION ov ETHE 
| 0 * BRUNONIAN | PRINCIPLES. 1 | 


U JUDICIOUS: e Hae who o preſeribes 

according to the rules that ariſe a near ac- 
quaintance with the operations 12 the inanimate 
part of matter upon living ſyſtems, will find 

plenty of ſcope for the exerciſe of his judgment 

in caſes of accumulated irritability; and he will find 
that the Brunonian doctrine, as it is now ſtiled in 

deriſion by thoſe who know it not, is not a doc- 

trine to be practiſed without knowledge, without 
judgment, and without ſenſe; but that it requires 
every part of knowledge requiſite to throw light up- 
on ſo extenſive a ſubject, and all the judgment and 
good ſenſe of the ſoundeſt underſtanding to carry it 
into application upon many occaſions of nicety and 
difficulty. The traſh that has hitherto too often 
paſſed for knowledge, is to be conſidered not only 
as uſeleſs but hurtful. But the true knowledge 


of Nature muſt be always elegant, always ſatiſ- 


factory, always uſeful. It is to be hoped, ſays. 
Dr. Brown, that the day is not far diſtant, when 
my doctrine will change its preſent appellation 
into that of the laws of Nature, over the living 
5 my of her PENIS: 


: „Wer. 


"SECT: XL 

THE TWO-FOLD DIVISION OF DISEASES, INTO THE 
 STHENIC, AND ASTHENIC. 

Du. Bxown, with a greatneſs of mind pecu- 

liar to himſelf, looked down upon diſeaſe 


: | | Quaſi ex turrite alta, 


as from a lofty tower, and marſhalled them out 
into two ranks, the /thenic, as depending upon | 
vigour, and afthenic, as ſhewin g a weakneſs, or 
atony, of the frame. 
We have before ſet forth the es of 
health, when the ſtate of the irritable fibre was 
that of tone, and the /ffimuli in due frrofuortion ; 5 
alſo the ſtate of diſeaſe, when 7zheſe were in an 
undue balance; and we are now arrived at the 
conſideration of ASTHENIC DISEASES, when the 
irritable fibre is in a ſtate of weakneſs. 


_ 


„ As THEN 


 ASTHENIC DISEASES. 
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SECT. XLIIL | 


or DYSPEPSIA. 


War EN we . the great variety of "NI 
put into the ſtomach, the want of moderation in 
regulating the quantity of our food, the warm 
tea drank almoſt immediately after a full meal, 
and freſh matters perpetually thrown in to be 
aſſimilated, before the former chyme has paſſed 
through the pylorus into the duodenum, our 
wonder is, that ſo delicate an organ as the ſto- 
mach ſhould not be oftener diſturbed ; and to this 
we muſt add, that want of exerciſe, and a proper 
- oxygenation of the blood, has its ſhare alſo in in- 
juring this organ moſt eſſential to life. 

The ſymptoms of this diſeaſe are, 

1. A want oo appetite, eee in the 1 morn- 


p56 
2. A n ſqueamiſhneſs. | | 
3. Retchings, or actual vomiting. 


4. Pains 


# 


4. Pains in the left fide anal or r fixed at 
the pit of the ſtomach. 
5. Flatulence. „ 
6. Sleep diſturbed with feighitful. dreams 
3 parched tongue in the morning. 
8. Drowſineſs after a full meal. 
9. Fluſhings of the cheek. 3 
10. Coldneſs, eſpecially of the feet. 
11. Depreſſion of ſpirits. 
112. Heart- burn, and 
13. Coſtiveneſs. | 5h 
Ihe want of tone in the Rach 5 is 5 * of. 5 
this unpleaſant train of ſymptoms. The gaſtric 
fluid is imperfeQly ſecreted, and viſcid lime is 
een out, which clogs the vital Per... 
The ſlowneſs of digeſtion generally pioduces 
an acid in the ſtomach, or wind, and this 2g9in = 
is a cauſe of further i INCONVENIENCE. - | 
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PRACTICAL: OBSERVATIONS. 


' SECT. XLIV. 
OF THE CURE or DYSPEPSIA. 


Taz indications in the treatment 0 Dyſpepſia 
are: 


12 The firſt, wil fundamental is to o give tone to 
the ſtomach. 

II. The ſecond, i is to palliate diſtreſſing ſymptoms 
as they occur; and, 


III. The third, is to avoid the 1 remote e of 7 
.this diſeaſe. e e 385 


The firſt indication may be „ to two 
heads: hq 
iſt. Thoſe means m6 operate direftly on lle | 
flomack itſelf. 
2d. Thoſe, which acting uon the whole Alen, 
impart a tonic effe to the fomach alſo. 
The remedies which operate directly on the 
ſtomach, are either ſtimulants, or tonics. 
With reſpe& to the choice of food, we would 


refer our readers to what is ſaid in Vol. II. 
Sect. IX. of the Gaſtric Solvent, and the 1 


. of Food. 
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SECT: XIA. 1 85 


Ix ſthenic diſeaſe we were able o trace ah | 
" Jifoaded to its ſource, and ſaw that to an encreaſed 
action of the vaſcular ſyſtem all the ſymptoms: of 
diſeaſe were to be attributed. This was as the 
main ſpring of a watch, and the ae were 
as the i e nee to ings e 425 fa or 040 
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"hs PRs we "i if aa Jiſcaſes could 
be traced to ſome general ſource, and the ſeat 
of each particular diforder be clearly aſcertained. 
The imperfect ſtate of medicine renders ſuch 
an attempt not only very difficult; but hazardous. 
We will, however, attempt as wellas we are able 
the order followed in che aer eien dad 
n ne in 5 i VE OTTS 
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PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


„ OV. XLIV. 
— MANIA, OR WILD MADNESS .. 


© 1: ai 0 often the peng aſs PIR 


one of the moſt terrific of human noon, It is 


diſtinguiſhed: by the following figns; I aan 
1. There is, fometimes, a talſe W tion, 
imagination of things preſent, that are 
not; but this is not hy constant n 
u pon the diſeaſCGQ. 

2. The falſe judgment is e on ſubjects 
long before laid up in the memory. 
* It very often turns upon one fingle fubs 
ett; but more commonly the mind ram- 
bles from one ſubje& to another, with an 
equally falſe judgment concerning the 
moſt part of them; and as, at the ſame 
time, there is commonly a falſe affociation, 
this increaſes the confuſion of ideas, and 

therefore the falſe judgments. 
4. What, for the moſt part, more eſpecially 
| _ ſtiguiſhest this diſeaſe, i isa bury of mipd, 


* From wv, the mind, 


in 


| £ 97 ; | K 
"Us 7 in purſuing, ANL thing le 4A. train of 
thought, and in running from one train of 
5311071 thought to anather. 3 1 ty eee | 
out ; Maniacal perſons. are, in general, yery Ps | 
eible; but What more particulatiy pro- 
duces their angry emotions is, that their 
+ alle jud len s lead. t to ſome action which 
is always puſhed. with impetuoſity and 
violence; 5 When this is interrupted or re- 
. ſtrained, they. break out into violent anger 
I pit £ e furious violence againſt every perſon. 
Ijo>4 WAS; "them, and upon every thing; that 
. ſtands in th way of ei impetuous will. i 
un th The falſe judgment often turns upon. a 
. miſtaken, opinion mw ſome injury ſuppoſed 
to have been formerly regeived, or nam 
ſuppoſed to be intended: and it is re- 
markable, that ſuch. an opinion is often 
with reſpect to their former deareſt friends 
and relations; and therefore their reſent- 
ment and anger are da directed 
towards theſe. 5 
7. And although this ſhould not be the caſe, 
they commonly ſoon loſe that reſpect and 
regard which they formerly had for their 
friends and relations. 
8. With all theſe i it will be 
readily perceived, that the diſeaſe muſt 
be attended very conſtantly with that 
X 2 „ incoherent 
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| incoherent and 1 1 2 5 Pesch we call 
raving. | 

4 9. Further, with the Sean ch oned, | 

"there is commonly joined an unuſual force | 

[3 in all the voluntary motions; and an in- 

benſibinty; of reſiſtance of the force of all 

* Impreſſions, and particularly a reſiſtance 

of the powers « of ſleep, of cold, and even 

of hunger; though indeed in many in- 

ſtances a voracious appetite takes place. 

All the ſpecies and degrees « of madneſs which 

are bereditary, or which grow up with people 

from their early youth, are totally out of the 

power of phyſic; and ſo, for the moſt part, are 

all maniacal caſes of more than one year's ſtanding, 

let them ariſe from what ſource ſoever, Th 
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Taz melancholia, we are - about. to conlider IS - 
different from that kind which, alternates with 
mania: for that mania which is attended with 
furious rage, often drops into ſadneſs and fear, 
and the defpondency and dejection i is in exact pro- 
portion to the violence of the oppoſite paroxyſm. 

There! is quite a different ſpecies of melancholia, 
where no furor i is eyer obſerved, and the Patient 
fits, | 3 K „ 
Fa 1. In ſullen _ moroe ke hg 33 
15 wy" I; e ours talks of doubts, ad 
. : fears. 
1 3. Whatever 1 is reſented, is ; imagined t to be 
Ws poiſon, _ fog 

= 4. The head is generally 1 betwixt the 

5 knees, or nearly 1 in that poſition. = 

5. The eye is inexpreſſive and heavy. .. | 

| AG The countenance! indicates diſguſt, rather 

than anger, when the perſon i is diſturbed: 


$a From ae black and aon bile. - | 
OO 2 7. The, 


7. The motion of the arms, when a change - 


13. 


of poſition is made, is W and the 
ſame favourite poſture. 3 
Extreme coſtiveneſfſs. 
Countenance vory haggard. 
Pulſe flow and feeble. ; 
. Appetite often Een. 
Emaciation. 


A deſire of ſuicide: 


Both mania and melancholia often terminate in 


amentia idiotiſm *, marked by 1 I becility of intel 


lect, by which the relation of things "of 


not perceived, or not recollected. 


The accurate Morgagni has obſerved, 101 f in 


maniacal perſons the medullary portion of the 
brain 1 is uſually dry, hard, and firm: "And this 
he had fo frequently obſerved, that he was dil 
poſed to conſider it as generally the caſe. But 
in moſt of the particular inſtances which he has 
given, it appears, that, for the moſt part, while 
The cerebrum was of an unuſually hard And firm 
Conſiſtence, the cerebellum was of its uſual ſoft- 
neſs; and in many of the caſes it was unufually 
ſoft and flaccid. In ſome other caſes, Morgagni 
| obſerves, that while a part, of the cerebrum was 


„Meek in the ABA tibi Gewinnt ak Seirrhus 


Tumours and Ulcers of the Brain, ( Hiſoite de PAcad.' Royale 
des Scienves et Beller Latinas, Annte 1 
mentions the caſe of a fatuitous female, and aſcribes the cauſe. 

| of the diſeaſe . weh he found in the brain. 


— 


+ 4, Berlin, 1761, 4.) 
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harder and Semer than ordinary, other * of it 
were preternaturally 8 > 
Meckel, in his Anatomico-þhyfoological e To 
into the cauſes' of the' various kinds of infanity 
which have their ſeat in the body, (See Memoires 
de I'Academie Royale des Sciences et Belles Let- 
tres, Année 1764, & Berlin, 1766,) ſays he has 
diſcovered, by the moſt careful and accurate 
experiments, that the ſpecific gravity of the brain 
of a maniac, or melancholic patient, i is very. dif- 
ferent from the ſpecific gravity. of the brain of a 
ſane perſon. A cube of fix lines of the brain. 
of a healthy man, weighed one drachm and four, 
or at the moſt, ſix grains, (ſome difference, how- 
ever, is obſerved to ariſe from the different diſ- 
tention of the blood veſſels.) But in maniacs, 
and melancholic patients, the brain i is generally” 
harder, drier, and more elaſtic, and weighs ſpeci- 
fically ſeven drachms. 5 (Memoires de ] Academie 
de Berlin, tom. xx. p. 7 5505 In addition to this 
generally diſeaſed ſtate of brain, (namely, the 
increaſed hardneſs, dryneſs, and elaſticity,) par- 
ticular or local alterations may alſo occur; as 
for inſtance, the formation of ſtony matter in any 
part of the brain. Such diſeaſes ariſe either . 
from a congeſtion of lymph, or from ſharp blood, : 
and great determination. of it to the head; or 


from compreſſion of the brain, or from pus irritat- 


ing the brain, or from an irritation of the nerves 
called par vagum. e TOYS. 
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Tuts is a ſpecies of madneſs the very oppo: 
| fite of melancholia, it conſiſts i WR DO OO ROW 
IE "Th Erroneous judgment from perception of 
imagination or recollection, attended with 
1 agreeable emotions in perſons of. a fan- 
| . guiwe temperament. „ 5 
2. It is accompanied with great pride; 
2 Peel of this deſcription uſually” con- 
19 1 ceiting they: are kings and queens. 38 
ty 3. And hence whatever is ſerved | up to them, 
Fe | they i imagine a princely regale. n 
14. The language is incoherent © 
£ 5. And the conduct not ' unfrequently/" un- 
s ruly. * 
* mild ſpecies of this is to be found in the 
aberration of men PO 
I know a man, ſays Bonnet, of great reſpec- 
, ſtrict veracity, a a found re wy | 


E SE + 


7 From infaniay fry 1 
. Le * 
% ͤ 4 — * : : 1 s while 
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while: quite Werkes and Without any Ads 
cauſe whatever, ſees, at times, various ee = . 
men and women, birds, chariots, buildings, &c. XC. 
They appear to him to be in motion; he ſees 
them approach towards him, recede from him, 
and totally diſappear. Manſions riſe ſuddenly | 
before his eyes with all their external and ap- 


propriate decorations. At times the appearance 155 


of the paper in his room ſeems at onee to be 
changed, and, inſtead of the uſual figures which 
are on it; a number of ſine landſcapes appear to 
his view. Some time after, not only all the land- 
ſcapes and paper, but the furniture alſo diſap- 
pear, and the bare walls preſent themſelves to his 
eyes. But I ſhould loſe myſelf in attempting to 
deſcribe all thefe phœnomena; my object being 
ſolely to mention them. All theſe objects ap- 
pear to him in ſuch perfection, and make as ſtrong 
an impreſſion on him, as real objects. Subtil, p. 
314. Bonnet adds, that the operation for the 
cataract had been ſucceſsfully performed on him 
ſeveral years before this ſingular deluſion com- 
menced. At the time that Bonnet wrote the 
caſe, he ſays, that the left eye was almoſt uſeleſs, 
owing to the perſon's having greatly weakened it 
by too much Wen oe _ u one was to- 
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portunity of examining the ſingular effects of Tabs 


a __- 
At Biſaccio, near Naples, Manſo had an op- 


's gement, and often diſputed with him 


: ang ene familiar ſpirit, which, ke pretended, 


converied with him; Manſo endeavoured in vain 
to perſuade his friend that the whole was the il. 
laſion of a diſturbed imagination; but the latter 


Was ſtrenuous in maintaining the reality of what 


he aſſerted, and to convince Manſo, defired him to 


be preſent at one of the myſterious converſations, 


Manſo had the complaiſance to meet him next 
day, and while they were engaged in diſcourſe, 


ma ſadden he obſerved that Taſſo kept his eyes 


fixed on à window, and remained, in a manner, 


immoveable: he called him by his name, but re- 


ceived no anſwer; at laſt Taſſo cried. out, There 
3 the friendly ſpirit that is come to converſe with 


me; Jook! and you will be convinced of he 
trutb of all that I have ſaid, 


Manſo heard him with 1 he bn, 


but ſaw nothing except the ſun-beams darting 


through the window ; he. caſt his eyes all over 
tbe room, but could perceive nothing; and was 
juſt going to aſk where the pretended ſpirit was, 
when he beard Taſſo ſpeak with great earneſtneſs, 


ſometimes putting queſtions to the ſpirit, ſome- 


times giving anſwers; delivering the whole in 
ſuch a pleaſing manner, and in ſuch elevated ex- 


preſſions, that he liſtened with admiration, and 


bad not the leaft inclination to interrupt him. At. 
laſt - 


\ 
\ 


ag 3 2 
laſt the uncommon converfation ended with the : 
departure of the ſpirit, as appeared by Taſſo's 

words, who, turning to Manſo, aſked him if his 
doubts were removed? Manſo was more amazed | 
than ever; he ſcarce knew what to think of his 
friend's ſituation, and pid any further conver- 
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Tuts diſeaſe has two varieties; 

1. An erroneous judgment, or imagination, 
producing ſome apprehenſion of evil, more 
eſpecially reſpecting ſalvation, without a 
ſufficient cauſe. - 

2. The ſame falſe idea reſpecting health, with 
preſent diſſatisfaction. 

This is a partial inſanity of perſons of a melan- 

cholic temperament. To explain which I muſt 
obſerve, that perſons of a melancholic tempera- 
ment are, for the moſt part, of a ſerious thought- 
ful diſpoſition, and diſpoſed to fear and caution, 
rather than to hope and temerity. Perſons of 
this caſt are leſs moveable than others by any 
impreſſions; and are, therefore, capable of a 
cloſer or more continued attention to one parti- 
cular object, or train of thinking. They are even 
ready to be engaged in a conſtant application to 
one ſubject; and are remarkably tenacious of 
whatever 8 


whatever emotions they kappes t to be affeelec | 


with. b F 


Theſe en of e melar a Ha 


racter, ſeem clearly to ſhow, that perſons ſtrongly 

affected with it, may be readily ſeized with an 
anxious fear ; and that this, when much indulged, 
as is natural to ſuch x perſos __ eaſily n * 
a partial inſanity. 1 


There are many caſes of this kind upon record 


by authors., A ſingular one is that of Mr. Simon 
Browne. Ile was a diſſenting elergyman of ex- 
emplary life, and eminent intellectual abilities; 


but having been ſeized with melancholy, he de- 


ſiſted from the duties of his function, and could 


not be perfuaded to join in any act, either of 


public « or of private worſhip. The reaſon, which, 
after” much importunity, he aſſigned for this 
change in his conduR, Was, that he had fal- 


len under the diſpleaſure of God, WhO Had | 
| cauſed his rational ſoul gradually to periſh, and 


left him only an animal life, in common with 
brutes: that it was therefore prafane i in him to 


pray, and improper to be preſent: at the prayers of = 


others.“ In this opinion he remained inflexible; 
at the time when all the powers of his 15 
ſeemed to ſubſiſt in full vigour ; when his judg- 
ment was clear, and his reaſoning ſtrong and con- 
cluſive. For at this period, he publiſhed a de- 
fence of the Religion of Nature, and of he Chri iftian 
Revelation 1 in an wer to Tindal's Chr liar as f ole 


as 


* - 


i 
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the Creaon: and the work is univerſally al- 
lowed to be the beſt, which that celebrated con- 
troverſy produced. But in a dedication of it to 
queen Caroline, which ſome of his friends found 
means to ſuppreſs; he diſplays the very extract - 
dinary phrenſy under which he laboured. Speak - 
ing of himſelf, he informs her majeſty, that by 
the immediate hand of an avenging God, his 
very thinking ſubſtance has, for more than ſeven 
years, been continually waſting away, till it is 
wholly periſhed out af bim. if it be not OR 
come to nothing.. 1 

This remarkable and humiliating . of 
vigour and imbecility, rectitude and perverſion of 
the ſame underſtanding, I have related on the au- 
| thority of Dr. Hawkeſworth *, who has preſerved 
the entire copy of the dedication, from which 
only a brief extract is here made. Our igno- 


france of the hiſtory of Mr. Browne renders it im- 


poſſible to trace, to its ſource, this mental malady. 
But there is reaſon to preſume, that it originated 
from ſome ſtrong impreſſion, and ſubſequent in- 
vineible aſſociation, connected with, or perhaps 
producing, „a change in the organization of the 
lection for the writings of Plato, he might aftes- 
Wards, i in ſome ſeaſon of hypochondriacal dejec- 
den, tall j into the © gloomy: ü of the later * | 


of why * See the Adventurer, 2 47 „ 
"4h, | 941: 1 


_ $9 . 
lowers of that amiable philoſopher: for Plotinus, 
who flouriſhed in the third century after the Chrifs 

tian era, taught that the moſt perfect worſhip of 
the Deity conſiſts, not in aQts of veneration and 
of gratitude, but in a certain ſelf-annihilation,'r - 
total extinction of the intellectual faculties *: - 


I am inelined to believe; that | the-celebrated _ 


Paſchal laboured under a ſpecies. of inſanity - 
towards the concluſion of his life, ſimilar to that 
of Mr. Simon Browne. And, having hazarded 
fuch a furmiſe, it is incumbent on me to ſhew, on 
what it is founded. This very extraordinary man 
diſcovered the moſt aſtoniſhing marks of genius 
in his childhood; and his progreſs in ſciehce was 
ſo rapid, that at the age of ſixteen he wrote an 
excellent treatiſe on Conic Sections. He poſſeſſed 
ſuch a capacious and retentive memory, that he 
is ſaid © never to have forgotten any thing which 
be had learned.“ And it was bis practice to di- 
geſt and arrange in his mind a whole ſeries of re. 
flections, before he committed them to writing. 
This power was at once ſo accurate and exten- 
five, that he has been heard to deliver the entire 
plan of a work, of which he had taken no notes, 
in a continued narration, that occupied ſeveral 
hours. But it is related, by che editor of his 
en on Reon 0 ie. * that * 5 
1169-01 a 1199956681 If 


E * See Collier's Hit. Dia. Alſo. Mather . pi | 
Sir Iſaac Newton' 8 Diſcoveries, p. 397. 


To wor e the Preface to that Work. 1 7 — 3 
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ak God ſo to touch his heart, as to let him 
perfectly underſtand, that the Chriſtian religion 
obligeth us to live for God only, and to propoſe 
to ourſelves no other object.“ In conſequence 
of this perſuaſion, he renounced all the purſuits 
of knowledge, and practiſed the moſt ſevere and 
rigorous mortifications; living in the greateſt pe- 
nury, and refuſing every indulgence, wich: was 
* not abſolutely neceſſary for the ſupport of life. 
It appears from ſome of his pious meditations, 
that this reſolution of mind proceeded from the 
viſitation of ſickneſs. And the following ſolemn 
addreſſes to the Deity, clearly indicate an imagi- 
nation perverted by: Be: moſt. erent allnciar 
hong; nf } 101 
O Lord, . wot me W 40: Ho 8 
in ſerving thee, and I applied it to an uſe alto- 
gether profane. Now thou haſt ſent ſickneſs for 
my correction. I know, O Lord, that at the in- 
ſtant of my death, I ſhall find myſelf entirely ſe- 
parated from the world, ſtripped naked of all 
things, ſtanding alone before thee, to anſwer to 
thy juſtice concerning all the motions of my 
thoughts and ſpirits. Grant that I may look on 
my ſelf as dead already, ſeparated from the world, 
ſtripped. of all the objects of my paſſion, and 
placed alone in thy preſence.—I praiſe thee, Q 
God, that thou haſt been pleaſed to anticipate 
the dreadful day, by already deſtroying all things 
to my taſte and thoughts, under this weakpeſs, 


e 


which I fuffer from thy provãdence. ] praiſe 
thee, that thou haſt given me this divorce from 

the fans of the world.“ Was it conſonant - 
"I oungnels of underſtanding, for a man to 
: anke a aden diſguſt at all the liberal ſtudies, and 
innocent enjoyments, which had before engaged 
and gratified his mind? And was it not as much 
the fiction of a diſtempered fancy, that God en- 
joined poverty, abſtinence, and ignorance, to one 
poſſeſſing rank, fortune, and the nobleſt endowy- 
ments of the mind, as the belief of Simon Browne, 
that he was diveſted of that rationality, which, at 
the ſame time, he ſo eminently diſplayed? When- 
ever falſe ideas, of a practical kind, are fo firmly 
united, as to be conſtantly and invariably miſtaken 
for truths, we very fultlydenonimate this unnatural 
alliance, inſanity, And, if it give riſe to a train of 
ſubordinate wrong affociations, producing incon- 
gruity of behaviour, incapacity for the common 
duties of life, or unconſcious deviations from mo- 
W and gag en boa then its com- 


We e come now to a the e . 
which is often neee ne e rs 
marked b 

1. A very particular attention to health. 

2. N even A og e of the 

ody * 

3. And from any nul feeling, even of the 
Vor. 5 8 
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lighteſt kind, they appt great moos 
ger, and even death itſelf. . 


4. In reſpe& to all theſe Gti: and appre- 
henſions, there is the moſt obſtinate belief 


and perſuaſion, which cannot be ſhaken 
either by reaſoning or ridicule. 1 
The combination of vapours with dyſpepſia i is 
very. frequent, and in ſeemingly very different 
circumſtances. It is, eſpecially, theſe different 
- circumſtances that F would wiſh to aſcertain; and 
I remark that they are manifeſtly of two different 
kinds. Firſt, as the diſeaſe occurs in young per- 

. ſons of both ſexes, in perſons of a ſanguine tem- 
perament, and of a lax and flaccid habit. Second- 
ly, as it occurs in elderly perſons of both ſexes, of 
a melancholic temperament, and of a a firm and 

24 av habit. | | 
Theſe two different caſes of the combination af 
vapours and dyſpepſia, I conſider as two. diſtin& 
diſeaſes, to be diſtinguiſhed chiefly by the tem- 
perament prevailing i in the perſons affeted. _ 
As the dyſpepſia of ſanguine temperaments =. 
often without vapours ; and, as the vapours, when 
joined with dyſpepſia in ſuch temperaments, may 
be conſidered as, perhaps, always a ſymptom of 
the affection of the ſtomach ; ſo to this combina- 
tion of dyſpepſia and vapours, I would till apply 
the appellation of dyſpepſia, and conſider it as 
ſtrictly A-; diſeaſe, which will be treated of Pre- 


uy” 


But 


. 
in melapcholic terperaments;: As, the. vapours « or 
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the. turn, of. mind peculiar, to the. dhe lancholie h 
tem rament, AE eſſential circumſtances of the 


diſeaſe, and, as this. turn. of. wind is | often with 


„„ 


even though th the latter be attending, a as "they "hal 
to be rather the effects of the general tempera- 
ment, than of any primary or topical affection of 
the ſtomach ; I confider this combination as a 
very, different diſeaſe from the former, and would | 
apply to it ſtrietiy the pp of Hypochon- 
Fs regs Le eget 

Having thus pointed out A diene bekwech 
Dyſpepſia and Hypochondriaſis, I all now, uſing 
theſe terms in the ſtrict ſenſe above-mentioned, 
make ſome obſervations which. may, 1 think, il 
luſtrate the ſubject, and more clear Ty y and fully ef 
tabliſh the diſtinction propoſed. a 5 

' The dyſpepſia often appears, early i in life, and 
is frequently much mended ; as life advances: but 
the hy pochondriaſis ſeldom, appears early in life, 
and more uſually in, more advanced years only ; 3 
and more certainly | ſtill, when, it bas onde taken 
place, it goes on increaſing ; as life advances to 61d 

ea... 

This 8 to be particularly well illuſtrated; 
by our obſerving the changes in the ſtate of the 


mind which uſually take place in the courſe of 
' Y2 W life. 
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life. youth, tie mind is ck eerful, ade, faſh, 
and Weiche bütt, 28 life adAnces, tHe mind oy 


deg grees, becomes more ſerious, flow, cautious, ard 
teac; ; till at length, in old age, the "ali, 


timid, diſtruſtful, and obſtinia te 126 f melanchb- 


ne temperaments is more exquiſitely" formed. In 


producing theſe changes, it is tre, that moral 


cauſes have a ſhare 3 «+ but it is at the ſame time 


obvious, that the temperament of the body deter- 


mines the operation of theſe moral cauſes, fooner 
or later, and in a greater or lefler degree, to have 
their eſſects. The ſanguine iemperament retains 
longer the character of youth, while the melan- 


| cholic temperament bring gs on mote early the 
manners of old age. 


Upon the whole; it appears that the ate be 
the mind which attends, and eſpecially diſtin- 
Zuiſhes, by pochondriaſis, is the effect of that fame 
rigidity of the ſolids, torpor of the nervous pow- 


er, and peculiar balance between the arterial and 


venous ſyſtems which occur. in advanced life, and 
which at all times take place more or leſs in mie. 
lancholic temperaments. If, therefore, there be 
alſo ſomewhat of a like ſtate of mind attending 
the dyſpepſia which occurs eafly in life in fan- 
guine temperaments and lax habits, it muſt de- 
pend upon a different ſtate of the body, and pro- 
bably upon a weak and moveable ſtate of the 
nervous power. 


; * - 


A Wi 
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mind ig often abſent, and, Wü 


ſtant, and the. ſymptoms of dyſpepſia, or the a 


2211 


fections of, the ſtomach, axe aften abſent, or when | 


_ preſent, are in a flighter degree, 


I believe the affectjon of the mind is commonly 


different in the two Ciſcaſes,,, In dyſpepſia, it is 


often langugr and timidity, anly, eabily dipelled.; 
while in hypochondriaſis, it is, generally, an 


gloomy and riveted apprehenſion of evil. 
The two diſeaſes are alſo diſtinguiſhed by fome; 


other circumſtances. Pyſpepſia, as I have ſaid, 
is often a ſymptomatic aſſettion; while pa- 
chondriaſis is, perhaps, always 4 Ware and 


idiopathic diſeaſe, 


As debility may be induced by mapy diffe> 
rent cauſes, dyſpepſia is a frequent diſeaſe; while 
bypochondriaſis, depending upan 4 en 

temperament, is more rare. 2225 
It is now proper to conſider i in what ha mela n · 


cholic temperament eſpecially conſiſts; and ta 
this pyrpoſe, it may be obſerved, that in it there 


is a degree of torpor in the motion of the nervous 
power, bath with reſpe& ta ſenſation and voli- 


tion; and there is a general rigidity of the ſimple 


ſolids; and that the balance of the ſanguiferous 
ſyſtem i is upon the ſide of the veins, But all theſe 


3 . circum 


"a tg * this in dyſpepha, there is more. 
of acm dig atleQioy, ad the deſpandency of the, 
en preſent, is, Pere + 
haps, always ofa flighter. king; whilg in bypo- 
chondriaſis the, affeQjon af the mind is more uy 
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circumſtances are the direstiy oppoſite of thoſe 
of the ſanguine temperament ; and: muſt, there- 


fore, alſo produce an oppoſite flate'of mind. 
It is this ftate of mind, and the ſtate of the | 
brain correſponding to it, that is the chief object 


of our preſent conſideration. But what that ſtate 


of the brain is, will be ſuppoſed difficult 'to ex- 
plain; and! it may, perimps, ſeem raſh i in me to at- 
tempt it. e 
I will, however, venture. to 27. that it is pro- 
bable the melancholic temperament of mind de- 
pends upon a drier and firmer texture in the me- 
dullary ſubſtance of the brain; and mat this per- 
haps proceeds from a certain want of fluid in that 
ſubſtance, which appears from its being of a leſſer 
ſpecific gravity than uſual. That this ſtate of the 
brain in melancholia does actually exiſt, I con- 
clude, firſt, from the general rigidity of the whole- 
habit; and, ſecondliy from diſſections, ſhowing 
ſuch a ſtate of the brain to have taken place in 
mania, which is often no other than a higher de- 
gree of melancholia. It does not appear to me 


anywiſe difficult to ſuppoſe, that the ſame ſtate 


of the brami may, in a moderate degree, give me- 
lancholia; and in a higher, that mania which 


g me- 
lancho'ia ſo often paſſes into; eſpecially, if I ſhall 
be allowed fui ther to fubpote; that either a great- 
er de;ree of firm neſs in the ſubſtance of the brain 
REY render if re of a 2 fer as, pant of 
| 1 ex- 
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excitement, or that one portion of the brain 
may be liable to acquire a greater firmneſs than 
others, and conſequently give occaſion to that 
inequality of excitement which ſo much cha- 


racteriſes the preſent diſeſe. 
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SECT. XLVIIL. 


 APOPLEXIA® AND PARALYSIS +; OR PALSY. 


ArorLExY, i in all its different degrees, moſh 
commonly affects perſons advanced in life, and 
eſpecially thoſe above ſixty years of age. It 
moſt uſually affects perſons of large heads and 
ſhort necks, perſons of a corpulent habit, perſons. 
who have paſſed an indolent life and uſed a full 
diet, and eſpecially thoſe who have indulged in 
frequent intoxication. Men, who have long 
laboured under a frequent and copious diſcharge 
of blood from the hemorrhoidal veſſels, upon 
either the ſuppreſſion or ſpontaneous ceaſing of 
that diſcharge, are oa Fs liable to be affect- 
ed with apoplexy. 

This diſeaſe frequently comes on very ſud- 
denly: but in many caſes it is preceeded by 
Various ſymptoms, ſuch as, 

1. Frequent fits of giddineſs. 
2. Frequent head-achs. 
* From eto andnaycow, to ſtrike down. 
I From Tagaluy, to looſe, LEES 
: „ 3. Some 


"i Falſ6cvidiow-amd ſometimes hearing. 
35. Aſenſ6df OO gg and tingling in the 
extremities. | 
6. Shedding of. tears | without * bene 
aſſignable cauſe, | 
7. Some faultering in the tongue. 
h Frequent drowtfineſs. 
9. Loſs of memory. 0 T7 TE 
10. Faculties impaired. $2 
11. Lownelſs of ſpirits. | 
An attention to theſe ſymptoms, _ to the 
prediſponent circumſtances, will often enable us. 
to foreſee and hinder the more violent 3 
of this diſeaſe. 27 ö 
When the difeaſe comes on us wa 
conſiderable degree, it has been frequently ob- 
ſerved to have been immediately induced by vio- 
lent exerciſe; by a full and long-continued in- 
ſpiration ; by a fit of anger; by much external 
heat, eſpecially that arifing from a crowded 
aſſembly of people; by warm bathing; by in- 
toxication; by long ſtooping with the head 
down; and by a tight ligature about the neck, 
The diſeaſe has been remarked to make its at- 
tacks moſt frequently in the ſpring feaſobn, and 
eſpecially when the vernal heat ſuddenly ſucceeds 
to the winter cold. In ſhort, it is produced by 
whatever determines the blood to the head. 


= The fit itſelf is wake by the following Hap: 

3 toms; _ 1 

= 1. There is a ſucdden ian of al the 

8 powers of | ſenſe and voluntary motion, 

1 often WO: e indication of its ap- 

1 | proach. / 265+ To „%% 9 ah 

1 | 2. The patina falls down f 

= a The mouth is uſually "ical on one * 

5 | 4. The joints remain e ee 

= | 5. The muſcles remain flaccid. + 0 

| ay 6. The perſon is NE in a ; profound 

j _—_—_ 

i 7. Often it is 3 18 benen or 

= ſonorous breathing, or loud ſnoring. _ 

[ L Difſfections of ſubjects who die of this d. ; 

1 | eaſe, for the moſt part, ſhew, that the brain 

= has been oppreſſed, and this may be ne in 

| dieren ways, as y 

zz 1. By external violinon fafturing and reg 

1 in a part of the cranium. 

1 2. By tumours, ſametimes ſoft, 8 
bony, formed in different parts of the brain, 
g or in its membranes, and becoming of ſuch 

nz a bulk as to compreſs the ee ſub- 

xt tante of the bin., 5 

Ez 3. By the blood; accumulated in ha Mood 55 


veſſels of the brain, and diſtending them to 
ſuch a degree as to compreſs the p 
portion of the fame... | 
4. By fluids n din different parts wh this: 
| brain, 


3881 £ 
— or into the cavity of me trankum, 
and a cumulated in e quantity as: to 


Ae to this laſt, it is to be marked here, 
that the fluids effuſed may be of td kinds: 
that is, they may be either a portion of the com- 
mon maſs of blood; poured out from red veſſels; 
or a portion of ſerum dr colourleſs fluii 
out chiefly. by exhalents. | 

This produces Ws anten of two o kinds'in 
Wali writings: b ir 2 e 

55 The apoplexia awer 2273 3 

1. Which is ſuppoſed to attack more bes. = 
t deny than the ſeroſa, being 1 
2. Without much previous opreion, 

3. Or unuſual ſleepineſs. ak 

4. The face en and fluſhed. „ en 

5. The veins turg ic. s 

6. The eyes half eben not tranſparent, 

7. The reſpiration tolerably fre, i 

8. Though accompanied. with: ee 

rattling in the throat. 
9. The pulſe full and e 8s 
. The apoplexia' ſeroſa Love! Bos og 
1. Is apt to > be preceded be an a unuſual he: 55 
cnt vineſs, r ae F 
font — nnd. CCC 
3. Drowſineſs. j 2a if by 

AG after the ſtroke iT 

46. The face is cored e 
Fals 5 25 The - 
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7. „ eee e 2 _ 
os With a working of Mah Fro the ara | 

4 The pulſe is not ſirong, non WG 

full, and inc lines to intermit. 

IE have been-inflauces where an a apoplectic 
fit has wrought itſelf off by an effort of nature; 
and where a profuſe ſpiiting, a bleeding at the 
noſe, or a plentiful diarrhœa, have ſaved life; 


but, in general, the patients depend on wy. for 


their preſervation, 
If the patient can 0 wk to hirafelf within | 


the firſt four days, there may be hopes of a com- 
plete recovery, and we are to ſettle a proper 


ſcheme of conduct for the prevention of future 
attacks; but if there be no remarkable amend- 
ment within the time above-mentioned, there is 
but little hope of ſhaking off the diſeaſe, which 
will either deſtroy life immediately, or terminate 
in an incurable palſy, for the moſt part. 
Palſy is a diſeaſe conſiſting in a loſs of the 
power of voluntary motion, hut aſſecting certain 
parts of the body anly, and by this it is diſtin- 
guiſhed from apoplexy. One of the moſt fre- 
quent forms of palſy is, when it affects the whole 
of the muſcles on one ſide of the body; and 988 
the diſeaſe is named a Hemillegigng. 

a the moſt * A of _ the pal. 

ent 


„ „ 
ent 16ſes both the power of motidn wd Tenſe 
of feeling, either of one ſite, Ur f the Wer Maff 
df the body. The Frſt 2 rere eee 

the latter Para plegim 5 
The moſt init — —_ HVemiplegiaz. | 
and this is uſtially the confecfuence of an Apo- 
_ pleRtic ſtroke. It is not wicommen to fee piti- 

ents live for ſeveral years in the Paralytie ſtate, 
_ eſpecially if it be the hemiplegia : and even in 
the paraplegia, if 'Yeath dves tot énſue Within 
the firſt two or three Weeks, it KY not TREE Prat 
for a conſiderable time. = 

The hemiplegia uftiahty begins with „br föllows, 
a paroxyſm of àpoplexy; and When the hemi- 
plegia, after ſubſiſting for ſome time, becomes 
fatal, it is cbmmonhy by ' paſſing ügain into the 
Nate of apoplexy. The relation, "therefore, or 
affinity between the two "diſeaſes, is fößcientiy 
evident; and is further ſtrongiy ©eotifirmed by 
this, that the hemiplegia comes upon perſons of 
the ſame conſtitution, and-is preceded by the 
fame ſymptoms that have been taken notice of 
with reſpect to apoplexy. | 

It is a promiſing circumſtance in paralytic caſes, 
when the patient feels a light degree of painful 
itchineſs in the affected parts; and if a fever 
ſhould ariſe, it bids fair to remove the palſy. 

When the ſenſe of feeling remains, there is 
From gu⁰jẽ half, and TAyoow, to ſtrike. 
+ From Taga, acroſs, and /., to ſtrike. 
ANN e ee 
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334 
much more room to hope for. a 1 recovery, 
than i in caſes where the powers both of motion 
ä and ſenſation are loſt; but when we obſerve the 
| ficſh to "waſte, and the ſkin. to appear withered 
and dry, we may look on the diſeaſe. as quite 
incurable. The palſy ſometimes ends in a mor- 
tification ; and convulſions, for the moſt part, 
coming on before death, due an end t to the r 
of the patient. 6 
The carus is a. moſt nd _ quiet ſleep, 
5 protracted beyond the natural and healthy nt. 

from which the patient cannot be rouſed. 2 
Ihe /#hargyis an imperfe& apoplexy, or carus; 7 
en the patient may be rouſed, but imme- 
diately falls aſleep again. 

There is no great neceſſity for making more ; 
diſtinctions of the palſy than thoſe above - men- 
tioned; if the reader is deſirous of Jeeing, more, 
he may 858 e 
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SECT. XLIX. by A 


| ru kran · OR; EPILEPS * 


e q 43} 565% of 
Tas Epilepſy differs from a eee in its 
| being accompanied with total inſenſibility; in its 
returning periodically, though not always at 
regular intervals; and in its being a chronic diſ- 
uſes that gion: laſts NE As WI of 7 with- | 
The ee ee or ee „ of 
this diſeaſe, are much the ſame in all the different 
perſons whom it affects. It comes by fits, which 
often attack perſons ſeemingly in perfect health; 
and, after laſting for ſome time, paſs off, and 
leave the perſons again in their uſual tate. 
Theſe fits are ſometimes preceded by certain 
ſymptoms, which, to perſons who bave before 
experienced ſuch a fit, may give notice of its 
approach, as we ſhall hereafter explain; but 
even theſe preludes do not commonly occur long 
before the formal attack, vrhich in moſt caſes 
comes on ſudden} en nt warning. 
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Perſons afflicted with the Epilepſy 
1. Fall down ſuddenly, deprived of all ſenſe, 

Uke thoſe who are ſtruck with an apo- 

plexy, but they do not, like theſe, lie 
quiet, as if in a profound gs On the 
coritrary, 

2. The whole muſcular ſyſtem is agitated 
by ſuch violent convulſive motion, that 
it is ſcarcely poſſible for the bye-ſtanders 
to keep the perſons anited from hurting 

tthemſelves. 

4 5. Commonly the limbs on one ſide of the 
body are more violently or more confider- 
ably ugitated than thoſe of the other. 

4. In all cafes, the muſcles of the face and 
eyes are much affected, exhibiting various 
and violent diſtortions of the countenance: 

6. The tongue is often thruſt out of the 
mouth, while the muſcles of the face and 
eyes are much affected, exhibiting various 
and violent diſtortions of the couritenance. 

6. And from the action of the muſcles of 
the lower , the ge is often l 
ouſſy bit. 

7. Generally, er oofoay time, the eo. 
ſions of the limbs, trunk of the body, and 

face, ceaſe, when the perſon remains with - 
dodut motion, inſenſible, and as if aſleep. 
| The total loſs of ſenſe, and the froth that iſſues 
wn * mouth en the convulſions, are 
+ what 
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what diſtinguiſhes the true epilephy; _ by 
attending to this eircumſtance, we may always 
be able to know whether the diſeaſe be counter 
feited; which impoſtors in military hoſpitals, and 
vagabonds, to extort charity, are often found to 
do: theſe may be detected, by applying ſome- 
what extremely ſtimulating to the noſtrils, ſuch 
as the ſtrongeſt ſpirit of ſal ammoniac; or by 
ſlightly puncturing ſome very ſenſible part. 
It is generally ſuppoſed, that the change and 
full of the moon have ſome influence in bring- 
ing on the fits: this, however, is much to be 
doubted ; but it is certain, that exceſſes of every 
kind, whether in reſpect of diet, exerciſe, or the : 
paſſions of the mind, are extremely apt to acce- 
lerate the return of the paroxyſm. 
Few diſeaſes are more capable of 1 tra 
| mitted from parents to their offspring than the 
epilepſy ; it has alſo been known to take its riſe 
from ſevere frights during the earlier periods of 
life. Dr. Locker, phyſician to the hoſpital of 
St. Mark at Vienna, relates, that out of fourteen 
epileptic patients in that houſe, he found there 
were fix of them wherein the diſeaſe had enſued 
from frights; one caſe, wherein it appeared to 
be the conſequence of a blow on the head; ano- 
ther, where it aroſe from a ſudden ſtoppage of 
the courſes ; but in the remaining fix, the ſource. 
could not be traced to any external cauſe. 8 
Vol. beg N 1 


Ik an epilepſy, which has begun during child- 
hood, does not go off upon the changes that hap- 
pen in the conſtitutions of both ſexes about the 
age of puberty, we may conſider it as likely to 
endure for the remainder of life. 5110 
The diflection of epileptic ſubjects has 8 | 
a variety of morbid appearances, which may be 
ſuppoſed to have contributed to the diſeaſe ; 
ſuch as, indurations in the brain or meninges ; 
caries of the internal ſurface of the cranium ; 
projections of the bony ſubſtance of the cranium, 
preſſing upon the brain; collections of ſerum, or 
purulent matter, and earthy concretions within 
the ſcull, beſides many others which are recorded 
buy Bonetus, Morgagni, and Lieutaud. j 
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0 al the nervous er ſpaſmodic difordets, Ge 
is none mare ſurpriſing than Wente In this the 


S8 


patient becomes, ; 
4 War inſenſible af ere y thing paſſing; 


2. Ref exactly in the ame poſture in 
_ . which he was firſt ſeized. | | 

9. His joints are ſo ſti that ** can forts 
be bent, or, if they are, they remain in 
every ſituation they are placed. | 

4. The pulſe is flow and irtegular. 5 

A very ſurpriſing caſe of this diforder is given 

by the learned Dr. John Jebb.: it is as follows, 
In the latter end of the laſt year, I was defired - 
to viſit 4 young lach, whe, for nine months, had 
| d with that ſingular diſorder, termed. 
a eat. Although ſhe was prepared for my 
vic, the was feiged with the diſorder as ſoon as 
my arrival was announced. She was «mployeh 
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2 in which poſition ſhe immediately became 

J, &hibiting, in a very pleaſing form, a figure 

off death-like ſleep, beyond the power of art to 

imitate, or the imagination to conceive. Her fore- 
head was ſerene, her features perfectly compoſed. 
The paleneſs of her colour, her breathing at a diſ- 
tance being alſo ſcarce perceptible, operated in 
rendering the ſimilitude to marble more exact and 
ſtriking. The poſition of her fingers, hands, and 
arms, was altered with difficulty; but they pre- 
ſerved every form of flexure they acquired: nor 
were the muſcles of the neck exempted from 
this law ; her head maintaining every ſituation, 
in which the hand could pace it, as 22720 as her 
limbs. 

V pon gently raiſing the eyelids, they imme- 
diately cloſed, with à degree of ſpaſm. The iris 
contracted upon the approach of a candle, as in 
a ſtate of vigilance; the eye- ball itſelf was ſlightly 
agitated with a tremulous ple not diſcernible 


when the eyelid had deſcended. $7. 
About half an hour after my arrival, the rigid 


ity in her limbs and ſtatue- like appearance being 
yet unaltered, ſhe ſung three plaintive ſongs, in a 
tone of voice ſo elegantly expreſſive, and with ſuch 
affecting modulation, as evidently pointed out, 
how much the moſt powerful paſſion of the mind 
was concerned in the production of her diſorder, 
as indeed her hiſtory confirmed. In a few mi- 
nutes afterwards ſhe ſighed deeply, and the ſpaſm 
ekt „ \ in 


hands grew cold, a general tremor, followed ; but, 
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in her 1 was immediately relaxed. Shs N 
plained that ſhe could not open her eres * 


in a few ſeconds, recovering entirely her,zecollec- 
tion and powers of motion, ſhe entered intg a de- 
tail of her e and the We of her com- 

plaints. 
She informed me, chat ſhe bad no Rs 
whateyer of what paſſed in the fits; that upon 
coming out of them ſhe felt fatigue, in propor- 
tion to the time of their continuance; and that 
they ſometimes laſted for five hours, honed, * 
nerally for a much ſhorter period. 
She further related, that the fits returned. once 
or twice a day, ſometimes more frequently ; ; but 
that ſhe never was troubled with them in the 
night. She ſometimes loſt her light and ſpeech; 
the power over her limbs, and her intellectual fa- 
culties remained unimpaired. The fits frequently 
attacked her without any previous warning: at 
other times, a fluttering at her ſtomach, and. a 
fixed, pain at the top of her head, occupying a 
part which ſhe could cover with her finger, an» 
nounced their approach. er 

Hyſterical riſings in her throat, pin hor 
fire, pains in her eyes, and not unfrequently in 
her teeth, flatulence, a ſenſe of weight in her ſto- 
mach after eating, with convulſive motions in the 
reg1on of that organ, were ſuperadded ſymptoms, 
of which ſhe much complained, | 
Her 


1 
Her diſorder was evidently exafperated at the 
| een of the catamenia, which were tonftaritly 
preſent at the regular period, She was always 
much agitated previouſly to a ſtorm of thunder; 
and every material alteration of the Wenner pro- 
duced a ſenſible effect. 

After ſhe had diſcourſed for = time with 
apparent calmneſs, the univerſal ſpafm, ſuddenly 
returned. Her features now affunied a different 
form, denoting a mind ſtrongly impreffed with 
anxiety and apprehenfion. At fimes ſhe uttered 
ſhort and vehement exclamations, in a piereinig 
tone of voice, expreflive of che paſſions that agi: 
tated her mind; her hands being ſtrongly locked 
in each other, and all her muſcles, thofe ſubſer- 
vient to ſpeech excepted, being affected with the 
fame rigidity as before. 

During the time of my attendance, frail aps 

ances were frequently exhibited, _ 

I was informed, by the family, of many particu- 
larities in the decent of the diſorder, all' denoting 
its inſtantaneous effect upon the nervous ſyſtern, 
She once was ſeized in my preſence while drink- 
ing tea, and became unjverſally rigid, at the in- 
ſtant ſhe was bringing the tea-cup to her mouth, 
Her tears ſometimes flowed copioufly, while every 
internal, as well as external ſenſe, ſeemed intirely 
ae up in ſleep. „ 

The exiſtence of this difeaſe has been often de 
. e 
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nike” But on adther of this work, bimlelß faw 
a ma of catalepſy i in St. Thomas's Hoſpital. 
The patient Was 4 young Woman, aabghtbf of 
a prong who was alarmed inthe middle of 
the night with the general ery of ire, and found = 
herfelf ſurrounded with the flames,” Having Bad 
the courage, after tlie firſt horrid fright, to-hurry 
on a few of her clothes; ſhe was But Httle : 
ſcorched." On every fide ſhe heard 


85 * Speed the ies Roß, wor nor turn the l 1 Shi pro 1 
Onward the moves lot horfor roars Betagd; 
And mhrieks of anguiſh bellow in the wind * 
With many a ſob, amid a thoutand fears, 
The Bedlitedils' wandrer 50 rs her pang: 

tears; | | 
| She flies, the 6ps; ne — 2 e _ derbe, 

And hears à de Ron how] i in every wind.” 

As the bleak blaſt unfurls her fluttrin 

Cold bets the bio abe Yer when 
oo fen 

Through her numb'd nabe the evi Ls 

tions dat, 5 | go 

And the Keen ice-bolt tobte at ber Heart - | 

« 7 fink, 1 fall / help me, heth J ſhe cries, | | 
ler ſlifPning nus thi unfiniſh a ſound 46. 

hies; 

Tear after tear, a-dbivn Ber beck hüte 
And ep of ice ahh the glitt'ring Healy; 
; „ 
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Congealin g ſnows her ling ring feet ſurround, 
Arreſt her flight, and roat her to the ground; | 
With ſuppliant arms ſhe pours the ſilent Pray T, 
Her ſuppliant arms hung cryſtal in the air; 1255 
Pellucid films her ſhiv'ring neck o 'erſpread, 
wp 46 her mute lips, and filver o'er her head ; _ 
Veil her pale boſom, glaze her lifted hands, 


And ſhrin' di in ice oP beaten Aatue Rule.” 
DARWIN, 


The patient, after experiencing three or four of 
the ſame fits, was brought to St. Thomas's Hoſ- 
pital. Here it was agreed, among twelve of the 
ſtudents, to watch the approach of theſe extra- 
ordinary fits in turn, and then to communicate 
the information to the others. 

As ſhe was ſitting one eyening, about nine 
0 clock, on a bench in the hoſpital, ſeemingly 
well, ſhe was ſuddenly attacked, and ſtiffened in 
that poſture. She was put immediately to bed by 
the nurſe, and her legs were ſtraightened. She 
lay not, however, as a corpſe, but as one en- 
chanted. Her breathing was ſo ſoft as only to 
be perceptible to a glaſs ; every feature was pla- 
cid, and there was a peculiar glow over her 
whole countenance, which was extremely fair. 
Her eyes, which were large, and of a ſoft blue, 
were wide open!“, and ſhone very bright. The 
ſame ſtill ſtiffneſs continuing for a length of time, 

In this, the caſe differed 4 rl from Dr. Jebb's. 

infuſed 
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infuſed an indeſcribable ſenſation. In whatever 
poſition we put the arms, they remained the 
ſame. The fingers when pointed, continued 
ſo; and when claſped, reſted rigidly firm. She 
was wholly inſenſible to the loudeſt noiſe. In 
dropping ſome hartſhorn near the noſtril, the 
hand of the ſtudent failed him, and more than 
was intended fell into that part. There was 
immediately a movement of the head, expreſ- 
five of pain, with a motion of a muſcle of the 
face, on that fide; ſeveral large tears dropt from 
the eyes, but ſo rigid were the eyelids, that 
they were not cloſed, but continued ſtill wide 
open. After remaining in this ſtate above an 
hour, ſhe fetched a deep breath, ſighed ſeveral 
times, looked with ſome ſurprize around her, 
drooped her head, felt languid, was given ſome- 
thing to drink, and recovered, inſenſible of what 
had paſſed, only ſhe perceived her noſtril flayed, 

and it gave her pain. 

Catalepſy, if not cured, ends either i in mania, 


or apoplexy. 
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TETANVS * OR LOCKED JAW; 


7. This difafe Gitetifies comes on aten 
to a violent degree, but more genera 
it approsches By flow ba to its io. 
lent ſtate. 
g. In this cãſe it attacks ah a ſenſe 65 
ſtiffdeſs in the back-part of the neck, 
Which, gradually increafing, renders the 
motion of the head difficult and painful. 

3. As the rigidity of the neck comes on and 
| increaſes, there is commonly at the ſathe 
time a ſenſe of uneafineſs felt about the 
röbt of the tongue; which, by degrees, 
creates a difficulty of ſwallowing, and at ; 
length an entire interruption of it. 

4. While the rigidity of the neck goes on 
increaſing, there ariſes a pain, often vio+ 

I lent, at the lower end of the Mama. and 
from thence ſhooting into the back. 

5. When this pain ariſes, all the muſcles of 
the ape and particularly thoſe of the 


's F rom rode t; to ym 


— 


Pic be # it Are beeilt 0 


Wink bar, pullity the Bea ftrgngly | 


bac :kwards, 


| 6. At the fime time, the m lets that pull 


1 the lower Jaw, which u pon the firſt 


approaches of the diſeaſe were affected 8 
; with ſome ſpaſtic rigidity, Are x now gene- | 


| rally affected with ; more violent ſpaſm, and 


ſet the teeth ſo clofely fogether, that they 
do not admit of the ſmalleſt opening. 

This is what has been named the Locked 
Jaw, and js often the principal part of the 


diſeaſe. 


ow f. When the Wi has advanced thus fir | 


the pain' at the bottom of the e 


returns yery frequently, and with it the 
ſpaſms of the hind-neck and lower. jaw 


: are renewed | with Violence and much 


Pain. 


8. As the diſeaſe thus proceeds, a greater 
7 number of müſcles come te be affected 


| with ſpaſms. = 
9. After thoſe of the en thoſe along the 


Whole of the ſpine becomie affected, bend- 


ing the trunk of the body ſtrongly back- 


_ wards; and this is what has been named 


the OpiBbtonos. = 
- In the lower extremities, both the flexor 
and extenſor muſcles are commonly at 


| the ſame time affected, and id the Ko 
a rigidly extended, 


EW Though 


„ 

+41 1. Though the extenſors of the head and 
back are uſually the moſt ſtrongly affected, 
yet the flexors, or thoſe muſcles of the 
neck that pull the head forward, and 
the muſcles that ſhould pull down the 
lower jaw, are often at the ſame time 
ſtrongly affected with ſpaſm. 

12. During the whole of the diſeaſe, the 
abdominal muſcles are violently affected 
with ſpaſm, ſo that the belly is ſtrongly 
retracted, and feels hard as a ebe of 
board. - . ©; 

13. At length the flexors of the head and 
trunk become ſo ſtrongly affected as to 
balance the extenſors, and to keep the 
head and trunk ſtraight, and rigidly ex- 
tended, incapable of being moved in 
any way ; and it is to this ſtate the 
term of Tetanus has been ſtrictly ap- 
plied. _ | 

14. At the ſame time, the arms, little af. : 
fected before, are now Tigidly extended; 

the whole of the muſcles belonging to 
them being affected with ſpaſms, except 
thoſe that move the fingers, which often 

. to the laſt retain ſome mobility. 
15. The tongue alſo long retains its mobility; 
but at length it alſo becomes affected 
with ſpaſms, which, attacking certain of 
its muſcles only, often thruſt it violently 

out between the teeth. 


# 
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16. At the height of the diſcaſe, every organ 
pk voluntary motion ſeems to be affected; 
and amongſt the reſt, the muſeles of the 
face. | 

17. X08 forehead i is * nad into furrows, 
the eyes, ſometimes diſtorted, are com- 
monly rigid, and immoveable in their 
ſockets; the noſe is drawn up, and the 

cheeks are drawn backwards towards the 

_ "ears, ſo that the whole countenance ex- 
pPreſſes the moſt violent grinning. 

18. After theſe univerſal f paſms, a violent 
convulſion commonly comes ys and _ | 
an i end: to og tortured Nen 8. 
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So AMBULISM US, OR WALKING Las — 2 SLEEP. 


ES Ht 


Tun patient, 0 
1. Has his eyes wide open, but ſees nothing. 
2. He exerciſes his mind with recollection. 
3. His walks are to ſome particular ſpot, | 
Which when done, he appears compoſed, 
and ſleeps quiet the remainder of the nicht. 
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3 Is the. order. we proceed. nome t the throat, 
and are to conſider, 


= ok The ies gown, or elopgaion At the 


n 


2. A ſenſe of tickling in the fauces... 
3. And ſoreneſs at the root of the tongue. 


Pulling up a middle lock in the head, ſo as to 
| raiſe the ſcalp, elevates the -uvula by a motion 
this creates in the Doytn, and e examina- 


tion Pore the diſeaſe. ' ; OY 
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Ting gn. Bogen, 


my znerally \mptotpatle of cold, 100 ihe 
| 0 towards evening in conſumptions, ſome-_ 


times it is an idiopathic diſeaſe, and continues 
extremely obſtinate. e 
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| Tus is ſymptomatic of the dent culled by, 
teria, and conſiſts in a ſpaſm occupying the two 
extremities of the œſõphagus, embraci 


eing in the | 
middle a quantity of air, Which can neither be 
expelled backwards or forwards,” and gives the 
unpleaſant ſenſation of immediate ſuſſocation. 
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4 W deſcend now to 5 RS 5 thorax, f | 
ad proceed: in order to the diſeaſes SY at | 
27 part, and firſt we will conder, 


_. HEMOPTYSIS?, C OR SPITTING o 100% pes! 
The blood-veſiels af the lungs as mare nu- 
merous than thoſe of any gather, park ofthe bod 
of the ſame bulk. Theſe veſſels, of the. largeſt 
ſize, as they ariſe. from 5 beart, ace more imm . 
ay thay i in any. y ther. "Ye Kd Wal 3 


vellids of the ſmalleſt D ; Ad tele EY Veliets 
ſpread out near to the internal ſurfaces of the 
bronchial cavities, are fituated in a looſe cellular | 
texture, and covered by a tender membrane only: 
ſo that, conſidering how readily and frequently | | 
theſe veſſels are gorged with blood, we may 
underſtand why an hemorrhagy from them is, 
next to that of the noſe, the moſt | frequent of 
any. Pe pA GIF 3 + 14 | *_— 
= This Aiſcaſs ban comes on ect a ſenſe 
of weight and anxiety in the cheſt, ſome 
Auvneaſineſs in breathing, ſome pain of the 
=; / © bieatt or other parts of the thorax, and 
ü 9 ſome. ſenſe of heat under the ſternum; 
5 I 65 and very often, before the diſeaſe ap- 
OP _ pears, a ſaltiſn taſte 1 18 s perceived. in the 
4 | mouth. 
1 Immediately before "he appearance of. 
1 ©, blood, a degree of i irritation is Felt at the 
| | top of the larynx. 1 TS 
| 3. To relieve this, a hawking i is — Which 
| | 


brings up a little blood, of a florid colour, 1 
ö and ſomewhat frothy. . 3 
= + 4. „ The irritation returns; an — in the ſame ; 
| manner, more blood of a like kind is 
brought up, with ſome noiſe i in the wind- 
Pipe, as of air paſſing through a fluid. 
This 1s commonly the manner in which the . . 
hemoptyſis begins; but ſometimes at the very 
firſt the blood comes up by coughing, or at leaſt 
ſome· 
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ſome what of coughing accompanies the havking 
juſt now mentioned. 

The blood iſſuing is ſometimes at firſt in very 
ſmall quantity, and ſoon diſappears altogether: 
but, in other cafes, eſpecially when it repeatedly 
occurs, it is in greater quantity, and frequently 
continues to appear at times for ſeveral days 
together. It is ſometimes profuſe; but rarely 
in ſuch quantity as either by its exceſs, or by its 
ſudden ſuffocation, to prove immediately mortal. 
It commonly either ceaſes ſpontaneouſly, or is 
ſtopped by the remedies employed. Sits 

When blood is thrown out from the mouth, 
it is not always eaſy to determine from what 
internal part it proceeds; whether from the 
internal ſurface of the mouth itſelf, from the 
fauces, or adjoining cavities of the noſe, from the 
ſtomach, or from the lungs. It is, however, very 
| neceſſary to diſtinguiſh the different caſes; and, 
in moſt inſtances, it may be done by ee 
to the following conſiderations. | 

When the blood fpit out, proceeds "FOE ſongs 
part of the internal ſurface of the mouth itſelf, 
it comes out without any hawking or coughing, 
and generally upon inſpection, the e 
fource of it becomes evident. : 

When blood proceeds from the fawces,. or ad. 
joining cavities of the noſe, it may be wee 
out by hawking, and ſometimes by coughing, in 
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the manner we have deſcribed; ſo that, in this 


way, a doubt may ariſe concerning its real ſource. 
A patient often lays hold of theſe circumſtances 


to pleaſe himſelf with the opinion of its coming | 


from the fauces, and he may be allowed to do 


ſo; but a phyſician cannot readily be deceived, 


if he conſider, that a bleeding from the fauces is 


more rare than one from the lungs; that the for- 


mer ſeldom happens but to perſons who have 
been before liable either to an hemorrhagy of the 
noſe, or to ſome evident cauſe of eroſion; and, 
in moſt caſes, by looking into the fauces, the diſ- 
tillation of the blood, if it comes from ſhame, 
will be perceived. __ 

_ When blood proceeds Gin: the. kin the 
manner in which it is brought up will commonly 
ſhow from whence it comes: but, independent of 
that, there are many . circumſtances which. may 
concur to point it out, ſuch as the period of life, 
the habit of body, and other marks of a prediſ- 
poſition ; and, together with theſe, the occaſional 


. cauſes having been immediately before applied. 


When vomiting accompanies the throwing out 
of blood from the mouth, as vomiting and cough- 
ing often mutually excite each other; ſo they 
may be frequently joined, and render it doubt- 
ful, whether the blood thrown out proceeds from 
the lungs or from the ſtomach. We may how- 


ever generally decide, by conſidering, that blood 


does 


566 


does not ſo e proceed from the 3 
as from the lungs: that blood proceeding from 
the ſtomach commonly appears in greater quan- 
tity, than when it proceeds from the lungs: that 
the blood proceeding from the lungs is ee | 
a florid colour, and mixed with a little - frothy 
mucus. only; whereas the blood from the 5 | 
mach is commonly of a darker colour, more 
grumous, and mixed with the other contents of 
the ſtomach: that the coughing or vomiting, ac- 
cording as the one or the other firſt ariſes in 
the caſes in which they are afterwards joined, 
may ſometimes point out the ſource of the 
blood; and, laſtly, that much may be learned 
from the circumſtances and . en 
| have preceded the hemorrhagy. - 
| Thoſe which precede the emits are 3 5 
of them evident marks of an affection of the 
lungs. And, on the other hand, the hemate- 
meſis, or iſſuing of blood from the ſtomach, has 
alſo its peculiar ſymptoms and circumſtances pre- 
ceding it; as, for inſtance, ſome morbid affection 
of this organ, or at leaſt ſome pain, anxiety, and 
ſenſe of weight, referred diſtinttly to the region 
of the ſtomach. To all this may be added, that 
the vomiting of blood happens more frequently 
to females than to males; and to the former, in 
_ conſequence of a ſuppreſſion of their menſtrual pe- 
riod: and by attending to all theſe conſiderations, 
AR the 
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5 the as of the hemoptylis mays 1 think, be 
 fuſheiently afcertained. 
That this diſorder is moſtly, if not tend 
aſthenic, only conſider whom it affects; con- 
fider alſo the exciting noxious powers, and the 
ſymptoms. During the whole period of the 
prediſpoſition the patients are delicate and 
weakly; they have very little appetite, and 
what food they take is ill digeſted, and often 
rejected by vomiting. In this weak ſtate they 
are not fupported by the ſtimulant operation 
of corpoxeal, or mental exerciſe; nor by that 
of bigh fpirits, for they are quite dejected; nor 
dy that of pure air, which they are not able 
to. go out to take; nor by that of agreeable 
ſenſation; nor by that of ſtrong liquors, which 
from the wrong advice of their phyſicians, 
they look upon as poiſon ; nor by that of the 
diſtention of the veſſels, for theſe are not ſuf- 
fciently filled with blood. 8 
This diſorder e oy honey 5 
' mination, ufually brings on a cough, ending 
min a true phthiſis pulmonalis, one of the moſt 
inſidious and fatal of our difeaſes, which we are 
next to conſider. 
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Tris FN as appears. x 5 Sdn, ge- 
nerally ariſes 890 ſuppurating tubercles. 1 
Tubercles, ſays the late Dr. Stark, are 
found, on diſſection of thole who. have. died of 
this diſeaſe, of all ſizes, from the ſmalleſt granules - 
to the bigneſs of a horſe-bean, and commonly in 
cluſters. On cutting into them, they appear of 
a white, ſmooth, cartilaginous ſubſtance. . In the 
ſmalleſt, no cavity or opening appears; in thoſe 
farther advanced, on the cut ſurface we diſcover 
ſmall pin holes; in thoſe ſtill larger are one or 
more cavities containing a fluid like pus; which 
being cleared off, in the bottom is perceived ſe- 
veral fmall openings or holes; through which, on 
prefling the tubercle, matter iſſued, limilar to that 
contained in its cavity. The larger tubercles, 
when emptied of their contents, appear like a 
ſmall capſula, into which cnteres a branch of the 
wind- pipe. 
his diſeaſe, when es from 8 
1. Uſually commences with a flight and ſhort 
cough, which becomes habitual, is often 


From bus, to conſume. 3 
ES ie little 


ET —_— 
little remarked by thoſe affected, and 
ſometimes ſo little as to be abſolutely de: : 
nied by them, 
2. At the ſame time their Biene becomes 
PE eaſily hurried by any. bodily motion, their 
body grows leaner, and they become lan- 
guid and indolent. 
3. This ſtate ſometimes continues for a year, 
: or even for two years, without the per= 
I ſons making any complaint of it, except: 
ing only that they are affected by cold 
| more readily than uſual, which frequent- 
{ 5 15 ly increaſes their cough, and produces 
| | ſome catarrh. This, again, however, is 
ö ISS © ſometimes relieved; is ſuppoſed to have 
| Ls 98 ariſen from cold alone; 2 and therefore 
gives no alarm either to the patient or to 
j on his friends, nor leads them to take any 
'$ precautions. | 
js Upon one or other of theſe occaſions of 
| „ cold, as we commonly ſpeak, 
| „ cough becomes more conſiderable; 
; 1 particularly troubleſome upon the pa- 
= 1 8 tient's lying down at night, and in this 
ſtate continues longer than is uſual i in the 
caſe of a ſimple catarrh. This, more eſ- 
pecially, ſhould call for attention, if the 
__ Increaſe and continuance of cough come 
on during the ſummer ſeaſon. 
5. The cough, which comes on as has been 


Tu 
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juſt now deſcribed, is very often. for a 
long time without any expectoration; but 
when, from repeatedly catching cold, it 
becomes more conſtant, it is then at the 
ſame time attended with ſome. expetto- 

| ration, which 1 is moſt conſiderable i in the 
mornings. | 
The matter of this expectoration becomes | 

A 565 degrees more copious, more viſcid, 
and more opake; at length of a yellow 
or greeniſh colour, and of a e ap- 
pearance,* 


7. The 


* 


It has ſometimes happened, that a catarch was attended with 


an expectoration of a matter ſo much reſembling pus, that 


phyſicians have been often uncertain whether it was mucus or 
pus, and therefore whether the diſeaſe was a catarrh or a 
phthiſis. It is often of conſequence to determine theſe queſ- 
tions; and it appears to me that it may be generally done, with 
ſufficient certainty, from the following conſiderations, of which 


each particular is not always fingly decifive, but when they are 


taken together, can hardly deceive us. 

1. From the colour of the matter ; as mucus is 4 
tranſparent, and pus always opake. When mucus becomes 
opake, as it ſometimes does, it becomes white, yellow, or 
greenish; but the laſt- mentioned colour is e ever ſo re: 
marhable in mucus as in pus. 1 

2. From the conſiſtence; as mucus is more viſcid, f 
coherent, and pus leſs ſo, and may be ſaid to be more 
friable. When mucus is thrown into water, it is not readily 
diffuſed, but remains united in uniform and circular maſſes : 
but pus, in the fame circumſtances, though not readily dif- 
fuſed, does not remain ſo uniformly united, and * a linls 
| agitation i is broken into ragged fragments. 

3. From the odour, which is ſeldom perceived in mucus, 
buy frequently in pus. It has been * to try the odour 


of 


38 * 3 


7. The whole of the ter. howevar, i is not 
always at once entirely changed in this 
manner; but, while one part of it retains 

the uſual form of mucus, another ſuffers 
the changes now deſcribed. | 
s. When the cough increaſes, and continues 
very frequent through the night, and when 
the matter ex pectorated undergoes the 
changes I have mentioned, the breathing 
at the ſame time becomes more difficult, 
and the emaciation and weakneſs go on 


alſo increaſing. 
9. In 


of the 4 matter 3 by throwing it upon ve caals : 
but in ſuch a trial both mucus and pus give out a diſagreeable 

ſmell, and it is not eaſy to diſtinguiſh between them. 
4.᷑. From the ſpecific gravity compared with water: and, in- 
deed, it is uſual for the mucus of the lungs to ſwim on the 
ſurface of water, and for pus to fink in it. But in this we may 
ſometimes be deceived; as pus which has entangled a great 
deal of air, may fwim, and mucus that is free from air, 
may ſink. 

5. From the mixture which is diſcernible in the matter 
brought up: for if a yellow or greenish matter appears fur- 
rounded with a quantity of tranſparent or leſs opake and leſs 
coloured matter, the more ſtron gly coloured matter may be ge- 
nerally considered as pus; as it is not eaſy to underſtand how 
one portion of the mucus of the lungs can be very conſiderably : 
changed, while the reſt of it is e's little ſo, or remains in its 
ordinary ſtate, 

6. From the admixture of certain ſubſluaces with the mat- 
ter thrown out from the lungs. To this purpoſe we are in- 
formed by the experiments of the late very ingenious Mr. 
Charles Darwin: a. That the vitriolic acid diſſolves both mucus 

and pus, but moſt readily the former: That, if water be added 
to ſucha ſolution of mucus, this is ſeparated, and either ſwims 

| Fon | on 


9. In ths female 1 AS 4 diſeaſe dduaiices, 
and ſometimes early in its progreſs, the 
menſes ceaſe to flow; and this circum- 
ſtance is to be conſidered as commonly 

the effect, although the ſex themſelves 
are ready to believe it the ſole n of 
the diſeaſe. 

10. When the cough comes, as 73 ths 

ſeribed, the pulſe is often natural, and 
for ſome time after continues to be ſo; 
but the ſymptoms have ſeldom ſubſiſted 
long before the pulſe becomes frequent, 
and ſometimes to a conſiderable degree, 
without much of the other ene of 
feyer. Mw | 


on the ſurface, or, divided into OY is ip de i in the 
liquor; whereas, when water is added to a like ſolution of pus, 
this falls to the bottom, or by agitation is diffuſed ſo as to ex- 
hibit an uniformly turbid liquor. 5. That a ſolution of the 
cauſtic fixed alkali, after ſome time, diſſolves mucus, and ge- 
nerally pus; and, if. water be added to ſuch ſolutions, the 
pus is precipitated, but the mucus is not. From ſuch experi- 
ments it is ſuppoſed, that pus and mucus uy be OY | 
diſtinguiſhed from each other. 

7. From the expectoration's being este with a hedtie : 
fever. A catatrh, or expectoration of mucus, is often at- 
tended with fever; but never, ſo far as I have obſerved, 
with ſuch a fever as I am preſently to deſcrive as a hectic. 
This, in my opinion, is the moſt certain mark of a purulent 
ſtate in ſome part of the body ; and if others have thought dif- 
ferently, I am perſuaded that it has been owing to this, that, 
preſuming upon the mortal nature of a confirmed or purulent 
phthiſis, they have conſidered: every caſe in which a recovery 
happened, as a catarrh only: but that they may have n 
| miſtaken 1 in this, will be ſhown hereafter, 
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i 12 At length, however, evening exacerba- 
tions become remarkable; and by degrees 


mm © 


the fever aſſumes the ee form of 
ae hs „ 


th A heftic- "BD row Ya "OM of A remit- 5 


tent „which has exacerbations twice eve- 


13. The firſt of theſe occurs TY noon, 


© ſometimes a little ſooner or later; and a 
fight remiſſion. of: it e about five 
afternoon. 


14. This laſt is ſoon Steed 15 8 ex- 


acerbation, gradually increaſing till after 


midnight: but after two o'clock” of the 


morning, a remiſſion takes place, which 
becomes more and more conſiderable as, 
the morning advances. 


15. The exacerbations are feat attend · 


ed with ſome degree of cold ſhivering ; or 
at leaſt, the patient is exceedingly ſenſible | 
to any coolnefs of the air, ſeeks external 
heat, and often complains of a ſenſe of 


cold, when, to the thermometer, bis ſkin 


is preternaturally warm. Of theſe exa- 
cerbations, that of the evening is always 
the moſt conſiderable. | 


It has commonly been given as a part of the 
N of a hectic fever, that an exacerbation 
of it commonly appears after the taking food; 

and it 1s true that dinner, which is taken at noon, 
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does ſeem-to ocenion "foie exacerba- 


2 46 . 


or Alter ih J 


tion. 


But this muſt not make us age me gata 


exticetharichs to be the effect of eating only; for 


I have often obſerved it to come on an hour be- 55 


fore noon, and often ſome hours before dinner; 
which, in this countr 


till ſome time after noon. i ene | 
It is indeed to be beet, that in Alczoſt eve- 


ry perſon, the taking food occafions ſome degree 
of fever: but I am perſuaded this would not ap- 


pear ſo confiderable in a heQic, were it not that 
an exacerbation of fever is preſent fre 


m another 


cauſe; and accordingly, the taking food in eta 


morning has hardly any ſenſible effect. 


— 


at 3 is not taken : 


I have thus deſcribed the general ort of hec- 


tic fever; but many circumſtances attending 3 


are further to be taken notice of. Ps 
16. The fever I have deſcribed does not com- 
monly ſubſiſt long, till the evening exa- 
cerbations become attended with ſweat- 
ings; which continue to recur, and to 
: prove more anc 
..._ the whole courſe of the diſeaſe. : 
8 . Almoſt from the firſt appearance of the 
- heftic, the urine is high- coloured, and 


wore profuſe, through _ 


depoſits a copious branny red ſediment, 


which hardly ever 11 e! 00 a _ 


tom of the veſſel. 


al a In the hege, the appetite foe fot is 


nerally 
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nerally leſs. impaired. than in any aber | 
EkEind of fever. 
19. The thirſt is ſeldom conſiderable ; the 
mouth is commonly moiſt; and as the dif- 

_ eaſe advances, the tongue becomes free 

from all fur, appears very clean; and in 
the advanced ſtages of the diſeaſe, the 
tongue and fauces appear to be ſome- 
what inflamed, and become more or leſs 

covered with aphthe. —» 

20. As the diſeaſe advances, the nel veſals of 
the adnata of the eye diſappear, and the 
whole of the adnata . of a pearly 

JEE 

21. The face is 1 pale; but, during 
the exacerbations, a florid red, and an al- 
moſt nnn pot, I on each 
cheek. | 
22. For ſome tin in the alas of a beaic, 
the belly is bound; but in the advanced 
| ſages of it, a diarrhoea almoſt always 
comes on, and continues to recur fre- 
quently during the reſt of the diſeaſe, al- 
ternating in ſome meaſure with the Iweat- 
i. mentioned above. 
The diſeaſe is always attended with a 
Rk ty, which gradually increaſes during 
+ +. the ue oi, 
24 e the ſame courſe an emaciation 
118 | takes 
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ain am, and goes to a umme 
than in almoſt any other caſgmmmm. 

25. The falling off of the hairs, e | 
Da ens of the nails, ann 7 
of the want of nouriſhment. 1 
26. Towards the end of the diſeaſe; aha foul 
tate 6g often. affectec with Sdematous nenne 
27. The ee 4s 5060 the Geyer are ſeldom 
attended with any head-ach, and AE 
+ | ever with dehrium. | 
28. The fenſes and judgment e re- 
main entire to the very end of the diſeaſe; 
and the mind, for the moſt part, is conſi - 
dent and full of hope. 5 | £ 
29. Some days before death, a violent purg- 
ing comes on, the legs ſwell, the cough. 
- ſtaps, the matter is accumulated, and the 
patient dies ſuffocated. | 
The Rev. William Gorſuch, by bee a re- 
giſter for ten years at Shrewſbury, diſcovered that 
the number of deaths from conſumption was, in 
his pariſh, ſomewhat more than one in four. By 
favour of a friend, I poffefs, ſays the philanthro- 
pic Dr. Beddoes, the abſtract of a ſimilar regiſter 
for one of the pariſhes in Briſtol, where the paſtor 
has been commendably attentive to the enume- 
ration of his flock. By enquiry from houſe to 
| houſe, he found the population to be about 
10,000, The following table ſhews the morta- 
lity, 
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lity, regiſtered under the heads decline and conſumft- 
tion. But it is to be obſerved, that the ſame 


| ſources of inaccuracy exiſt here as in the London 
accounts. The perſons (moſtly of the lower claſs) 5 
wo report the deaths, refer every complaint of 
flow progreſs and attended with emaciation, to 
conſumption or decline. | Conſequently, the num- 


ber under this head is greater than of thoſe whom 


real phthiſis-pulmonalis cuts off. Many alſo are 


interred at different burying- places, and of courſe 
not regiſtered. But there is no reaſon why the 
latter circumſtance. ſhould be CO to affect 
the PE D'S | 
Ag 3 „ 3 5 a lui | 1 85 3 8 
Fear. _ Total Deaths. or Decline. 
Do; ed 268 5 anc rab0e 
eee M1141. roſter OD 
— bau 107 
— mie mee 
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N What may be collected from ee e 
does not, I believe, i in any reſpect, tend to invali- 


date the concluſion deducible from e ſtate- 
| ments. 8 


The diſcaſe is is ſeen ſometimes t to perform a an ope- 
ration | 
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= 

: ration more haven than that of * ion, leav- 
ing alive one or two members only out of a Jkt = 
family. - I- was not long ſince conſulted for a 
phthiſical girl, who had loſt ſix e is to all) 
her brothers and ſiſters in the ſam There 
lies before me a letter, et the, phihiſical : 
ſymptoms of a young perſon (the laſt of his name) 
and containing a liſt of father, mother, two ſiſters, 
and a firſt couſin, who, in conſequence of ſimilar 
attacks, had followed one another to the grave 
in the ſpace of about five years. Theſe are far 
from being all the inſtances I have known; and 
ſcarce a phyſician of moderate experience but 

muß have met with inſtances equally deplorable. 
Could a general aſſembly of Britiſh- parents be 
| convened for the mutual communication of family 
diſaſters, originating in this ſource, how many 
thouſands might with very little variation, adopt 
the language of Neſtor, when he ſpeaks of the 
havoc occaſioned _— the gu. * * war 
at Troy! _ | 


| — e ooo ts 
Nl hw Alas ueileu agg, Evie & Ana, 

_ . 'Evbe de error, * Uu rah 

Eudæ & n Oi ve 


Shall 1 the tis diſtreſsful PW review; bs. 
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Trice the tewg a ee, and, rowing, tell 
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uge, Achilles there the brave, 
2 young Patroclus _—_ an W . "EE 
There too my child— - | 


The fatality and e of confumption are 
| better underſtood than its feverity. Writers of 
romance (whether from ignorance or becauſe it 
ſuits the tone of their narrative) exhibit the flow 
deeline of the conſumptive as a ſtate on which 
the fancy may agreeably repofe, and in which 
not much more miſery is felt than is expreſſed 
by a bloſſom, nipped by untimely froſts. Thoſe 
who only ſee the ſufferers in paſſing, are miſled by 
the reprefentation. And ] have heard many per- 
fans thus prepoflefied, after cloſely attending a 
fiek friend, declare their furpriſe not leſs than 
their horror, at the unexpected ſcenes of varied 
and protracted miſery which _— have been con- 
demned to witneſs. 
To lead the imagination through be of theſe 
ſcenes, might have its ufe in creating a ſalutary 
alarm. But I feel myſelf totally unequal to the tafk. 
I do not ſpeak, ſays Dr. Beddoes, of the difficulty 
of noting down the obvious ſenfible tokens by 
which the calm practitiener of medicine may recog- 
oias he complaint in its various ſtages—this is eaſy | 
3 TD enough, 
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Ween ns ions is thus 
dgeſerib ed by Dr. Beddoe 
cough at firſt, provi 
the throat, as if tas. mi | 
traneous nen Imm 


ſometß g hy nkchiing & ind vom 
by ſtitches, which f 8 eſſitate the — — * 
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N — pr xd } haraſſing" ris 5705 
is not free; the languor with which the parient 7 a 
finds himſelf overpowered, when his att : tion {tl 
not occupied by 10Mme. g 
or flying pains; — eee n 
through which he is carried 2 1 ee 
of hectie; the ſweats in which his t 
drenches him; the breathleſſneſs on motion or 
without mo ar Bag by degrees to a ſenſe of - : 1 
when Penn 4 " ger = eng to bring up hs 7 : 2 
fluids, en 8 in | the cheſt; © AGEs in the ch 
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4 every y tie it creates. Br. ag 
gravates, — demands; theſe are but 3 
part of Reo which the Pte en 
of — — th — ee 
And what are the few minutes of a phyſician's 
call; compared to the whole twenty-four hours, 
lengthened out as they often are to the tenants 
of the ſick chamber, by pain and incapability.of 
_ amuſement. on one wed nag by tort concern 
on the other ae ee 
Into the catalogue ba e OW 
cauſe, thoſe that affect the bye-ſtanders ſhould be 
received, as well as thoſe that affeft the prineipal 
party. Thus in the early ſtage of conſumption, 
how painful muſtit be to perceive female delicacy, 
vainly ſtruggling againſt an increaſing and inexora- 
ble diſeaſe, and to have the avowal-extorted partly 
by affectionate urgency, partly by diſtreſs! After 
the full diſcloſure is made, how horrible (according 
to circumſtances and the character of the medi- 
cal attendant) for the parent to liſten to his frank 
explanation, to ſearch for the hidden meaning of 
the looks, or to pierce through the clumſy diſſi- 
mulation! The deſpondence which (whatever is 
ſaid to the contrary) the ſick not unftequently 
expreſs, is miſerable. The ſanguine hope which 
an hour of funſhine commonly excites, is more 
miſerable. ſtill. What is worſt perhaps, is the 
nowledge of the pe 2 e during 
„„ 5 


that has ſo often broken in at once 


* 


on 


. 


theſe intervals of eaſe! The ſtorm of ſymptoms, 
the 


moſt apparent ſettled calm, al 
ful friends no reſpite rom their anxiety. And 
how ſhocking at laſt (under a conſciouſneſs that 
the event will give the heart a blow from which 
it can never fully regover) to be driven to call 


upon death to cloſe the long ſeries of ſufferings! 
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Dc. a on DIFFICULTY. op1 BREATHING: *, 


Tu exerciſe of refolration. and the organs 70 
it, have ſo conſtant and conſiderable a connection 


with almoſt the whole of the other functions and 


parts of the human body, that upon almoſt every 
occaſion of diſeaſe, reſpiration muſt be affected. 


Accordingly, ſome difficulty and diſorder in thig . , 


function are in fact ſymptoms very generally ac- 


companying difeaſe. It is, however, more par. 
ticularly ſymptomatic of N of the 


lungs, and chloroſiss. 

We muſt therefore diſtinguiſh JOEL? e 
matic and idiopathic affections; that is, between 
thoſe difficulties of breathing which are ſymptoms 
only of a more general affection, or of a diſeaſe 


ſubſiſting primarily in other parts than the organs 


of reſpiration, and that difficulty of breathing 
which depends upon a primary affection of the- 


lungs themſelves. ö 


It is uſually the ſequel of other diſeaſes, and 


ariſes from rupture of the air-cells, or adheſion _ 
preye nting a free exerciſe of the lungs. 


From Zug, difficult, and 71 , to beads. js 
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 DYSEN EA PITUITOSA. krrum OUS ASTHMA. 


Tats is catarchus bea of Sydenham: G it 
com © >! * 4 ; 
1. With a 13 8 1 in win- 

ter, but which diſappears'i in ſummer. * 

2. The breathing i is diffenlt Ws bon of 

exerciſe. do 2 
9 The lungs FTE Logon op Yreſſe 

4. After a time the cough'is equally * teaſing 
both winter and fummer. 

It ends in hydrothorax, when it may be OY 


"2 - 


M By the pale 18g looks of the > Din. | 


2 Swelled legs. 
3. Small 3 of water. 5 5 e af ian 
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1. Anxiety. ß 
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. Oppreſſed pills! Eo Dino} = YR tts 
— gy And blueneſs of the lips. 2 

The dyſpnœa calculoſa, ariſes. from end, 
concretions formed i in the lungs. The ſpitting up 
of f uch concretions, with the difficulty of N 
ing, alone diſcloſes the diſeaſe. 55 
Or it terminates. in Phthiſis, 
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PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


£7 SECT. 1X. 
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proud. on WATER IN THE CHEST. 


Tux preternatural collection of "ME lud 4 in 
the thorax, to which we give the appellation of 


 Hydrothorax, occurs more frequently than has 


been imagined. Its preſence, however, is not al- 
ways to be very certainly known at the onſet ; 


and ĩt often takes place to a en og 


before it is diſcovered. 
© Theſe collections of watery fluids in the ons, 
are found in different ſituations. Very often the 


_ water is found at the ſame time in both facs of 


the pleura, but frequently in one of them only. 


Sometimes it is found in the pericardium alone; 


but for the moſt part it only appears there when 
at the. ſame time a collection is preſent in one or 


both cavities of the thorax. In ſome inftances, 


the collection i is found to be only i in that Fallular, 


texture of the Ange; which ſurrounds the bron- 
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Ste 4 3 ** 4 


* Fr rom m wing, water, oe bagel, the break.” | 


chiæ, 


_ 


% n * 


chiæ, without thets 6 at the ſame time yup 
elfen 2 the — hon med _—_ 


| ct but 2 —— with, and at- 
tached to, pt ticular parts 5 the internal ſurface 
of ie leurs. ts} goes p 

From the” <ollefiion of water belag le is 
various ſituations and cireumiſtatices, ſymptoms. 
ariſe which are different in different caſes ; ; and 
from thence it becomes often difficult to aſcer- 
tain the preſence and nature of the affection. I 
ſhall, however, endeavour here to point out the 
moſt common ſymptoms, and eſpecially thoſe 
of that principal and moſt frequent forms 8 
the diſeaſe, when the ſerous fluid is preſent in 
both-Tacs of the g eura; or, as. we wel ſpeak, 
= both cavities of the thorax. 

1. The diſeaſe frequently comes on with a 

ſenſe of neous. eee the lower part of 
1. the ſternum. he 
ch 2. . This before it has r Wag comes 
do be joined with ſome difficulty of breath- 

ing; which at firſt appears only Upon the 
perſon's moving a little faſter than uſual, 
upon his walking up an accliyity, or upon 
REED His aſcending a ſtair-caſe; but” after ſome 
read: time, this difficulty of breathing 1 becomes 
mare conſtant and 'confiderable; eſpecially 


de +. during} the night, when the body is kg 
= horizontal fitustion. <# oni nontufle. 
3. Commonly,-at-the,fame time, ping. upon 
ons fide is more eaſy than upon the other, 
sar perhaps ly ing upon the wok FROM! $81 
25 than upon either ide. 
5 1 Theſe circumſtances; are ufulily ded 
with a frequent cough, "That is at firſt, dry 
but which, after ſome time, is ,accom- 
Panigd, with an expedctoration of thin mu- 
8 = cus. With all aeſe ſymptoms, the hy- 
3213 4 othorax, i 1S, not certainly diſcovered,, 9 
5 the ſame fymptoms Wen: attend o other diſ- 
. + -. caſes of the breaſt... waged Hey 
8. - When, however, along. 9 8 theſe 6 p- 

fg toms, t there is at the ſame time an de- 
ine) matous ſwelling of, the feet and legs, a 
leucophlegmatic paleneſs of the face, and 

a ſcarcity of urine, the exiſtence. of a hy- 


f drothorax can be no longer doubtful. 


ad 
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Whilſt the preſence of the diſeaſe is 
ſomewhat uncertain, there i is a ſymptom - 

...., Which, ſometimes; takes place, and has. 
been thought t to be a certain characteriſti 
of it; and that i . | | 

73 When, ſoon after the patient os 5 Ws 
. aſleep, he is ſuddenly. awakened, with a 
_ ſenſe. of anxiety and difficult breathing, 
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: and with a violent palpitation of the heart. 
A elings immed lately require an erect 
5 15 poſture; z | 
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poſture; and yery often the difficulty of 
breathing continues to require and to pre- 
vent ſleep for a great part of the night. 
ulſe commonly becomes irre- 
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SECT. LXI. 
ANGINA* PECTORIS. _ 


Dn. HEBERNDRNH was the firſt who deſcribed 
this diſeaſe, though it is extremely dangerous; 
and, by his account, not very rare. It ſeizes 
thoſe who are ſubject to it when they. are walk- 
ing, and particularly when they walk ſoon after 
1. With a moſt diſagreeable and painful ſen- 

ſation in the breaſt, which ſeems to 
threaten. immediate deſtruction: but the 
moment they ſtand ſtill, 25 the uneaſineſs 
vaniſhes. 
2. In all other reſpects the piſs the bes 
ginning of this diſorder are well, and have 
no ſhortneſs of breath; from which the 

. engina fieforis is totally different. 

8. After it has continued ſome months, the 
fits will not ceaſe inſtantaneouſly on ſtand- 
ing ſtill; and it will come on not only 
when the patients are walking, but when 


5 * N evxew, to frangle. is | 


* 


: N 
2 


ay 4 79 9 
© they ate lying down, and oblige them t6 
_ fiſe up out of their beds every Aight/k for 
many months together. 
4. In one or two very inveterate cater? 155 ”% N 
been brought on by the motion of a horſe _ 
or carriage, and even by ſwallowing, 
coughing, going to ſtool, ſpeaking, or by 
any diſturbance of mind. The perſons _ 
feected were all men, almoſt all of whom 
were above fifty years of age, and moſt of 
them with a ſhort neck and inclining to 
be fat. Somethim g like it, however, Was 
7 obſerved in e one woman, who was ar 4 


A 


Pac of it in a flight W Die 


8 praßtitioners have obſerved” i in very 4 
young perſons: ier 2 190 
wh a fit of this fort comes on by v "Own 1 
its duration is,yery ſhort, as it goes off almoſt ini» 4 
mediately upon ſtopping. If it comes on in the 
night, it will laſt an hour or two. Dr. Heberden 
met with one in whom it once continued for is - 1 


veral days; during all which - time the patient 
ſeemed to be in imminent danger of death. Moſt 
of thoſe attacked with the diſtemper died ſudden- 
J: though this rule was not without exceptions; 
and Dr. Heberden obſerved one wWho rank Unger 
a lingering illneſs of a different nature. 
1 05 * is uſually pointed to as the ſeat of 
2 Us 


22% «x . 


3880 


this e : but it ſeems as if it was der the 
lower part of that bone, and at other times under 
the middle or upper part, but always inclining 
more to the left ſide; ; and in many caſes there is 
joined with it a pain about the middle of the left 
arm, which e to be feated,; in the biceps 
muſcle. .:;. - 
The appearance of Dr. N 8 de in 
the Medical Tranſactions very ſoon raiſed the at- 
tention of the faculty, and produced other obſer- 
vations from phyſicians of eminence: namely, Dr. 
F othergill, Dr. Wall of Worceſter, Dr. Haygarth 
of Cheſter, and Dr. Percival of Mancheſter. It 
alſo induced an unknown ſufferer. under the dif- 
_ eaſe to write Dr. Heberden a very ſenſible letter, 
deſcribing his feelings in the moſt. natural man- 
ner; which, -unfortunately, i in three weeks after 
the date of-this anonymous epiſtle, terminated in 
a ſudden death, as the writer himſelf had appre- 
hended. gpl, we ws 
The youngeſt ſabjet that Dr. Fothergill ever 
* afflicted with this diſorder was about thirty 
years of age; and this perſon was cured. The 
method that ſucceeded with him was a courſe of 
pills, compoſed of the maſs of gum pill, ſoap, 
and native cinnabar ; with a light chalybeate bit 
ter; this was: continued for ſome, months, after 
which he went to Bath ſeveral ſucceſſive; ſeaſons, 


and acquired | his uſual health : be was ordered to 


* 


8 ES ER. k 
n 1 2 5 
/ . = 5 
| 1 * 


be very ſparing i in his diet; to FO the bon els 
open; and to uſe moderate exereiſe on enn 
but not to take long or fatiguing Walks“! | 

The only ſymptom in this patient that is men; 


tioned, was a ſtricture about the cheſt, which 
came on if he was walking up hill or a little faſ 
ter than ordinary, o or if he was riding a very — 5 


trot; for moderate exerciſe of any kind did not 


affect him: and this uneaſy ſenſation always — 
liged him to ſtop, as he felt himſelf threatened 
with n As a, 1 2 bad 1 oblige To--. 


g0 forward. 1525 g 


It is the FN online 2a Anh. br Ty 


that (according to Dr. Fothergill's obſervation) 


particularly marks this ſingular diſeaſe ; ' and 
which is apt to ſupervene upon a certain. degree 


— 


of muſcular nee or Ke, ee the ner. | 


2 23 — 1 . 7 
vous ſyſtem, „%% A nal 


In ſuch caſes as fell under the infpeRtioh of Dr. 7 
Fothergill, be very ſeldom met with one that was HY 


not attended: with an irregular and intermitti 


pulſe; not only during the exacerbations, but of: 
ten when the patient was free from pain and at 
reſt: but Dr. Heberden obſerves, that the pulſe 4 


is, at leaſt ſometimes,” not diſturbed ;-and men- 


tions his having once had an opportunity of be- 


ing convinced of this circumſtance; «6 rr the Ne | 

= pulſe during the Pparoxyſm. "Lot 5 

But no doubt theſe varieties, as well as 185 5 

other little circumſtances, will occur in this dif- 
caſe, 
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eaſe, as they do in every other, on account of the 
diverſity of the human frame; and if thoſe, which 
in general are found to predominate and give the 
diſtinguiſhing character, be preſent, they will al- 
ways authorize us in giving the name to the dif- 
eaſe; thus, when we find. the conftriftory. pain 
acroſs the cheſt, accompanied with a. ſenſe of 
ſtrangling or ſuffocation; and till more, if this 
pain ſhould ſtrike acroſs. the breaſt. into one or 
both arms; we ſhould not heſitate to penner 
the caſe an angina peforis. 1 | 
As to the nature of this diſeaſe, it appears to 
be purely ſpaſmodic: and this opinion will rea- 
dily preſent itſelf to any one who conſiders the 
ſudden manner of its coming on and going off; 
the long intervals of perfect eaſe; the relief af- 
forded by wine, and ſpirituous cordials; ; the 3 in- 
fluence which paſſionate affections of the mind 
have over it; the eaſe which comes from varying 
the poſture of the head and ſhoulders, or from 
remaining quite motionleſs; the number of years 
| for which it will continue, without otherwiſe dif- 
ordering health; its bearing ſo well the motion 
of a horſe or carriage, which circumſtance often 
diſtinguiſhes ſpaſmodic pains from thoſe which 
ariſe from ulcers; and laſtly, its coming on for 
the moſt part after a full meal, and in certain pa- 
tients at night, juſt after the firſt ſleep, at which 
time the incubus, conyulſive aſthma, and other 
5 Mit . y attributed to * difordered functions 
of 
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of the nerves, are par iz N y apt 5 


be aggravated.” 1 8 2 e An e 


From all the „ eie ae BF a lather 
there can be little doubt that this affeRtion-is of 


mitted, that the whole diſtreſs Ip theſe pales ariſe 


from ſpaſm, it may not be ſo eaſy 


particular muſcles which are' thus affefted.. y 5 
The violent ſenſe of ſtrangling or choaking 


which ſhews the circulation through the lungs to 


be interrupted during the height of the paroxyſa 
and the peculiar conſtrictive pain under the ſter- 
num, always inclining (according to Dr. Heber- 
den's pbſervation) to the left- ſide; together wit 
that moſt diſtreſſing and alarming ſenſation, which, 


if it were to increaſe or continue, threatens an 
immediate extinQtion of life; might authorize us 
to conclude that the heart itſelf 3 is the muſcle af- 


fected; the only objeQtion to this idea, and, if it 
had been conſtantly obſerved, it would be inſur- 


mountable, is, that the pulſe is not always inter- 
rupted during the paroxyſm. The appearance 


in two of the diſſections, favours the opinion that 
the ſpaſm affe&s the heart “; as in one ſubject the 


left ventricle (and, though it be not mentioned, 


we may preſume the right one alſo) was found as 


empty of blood as if it had been waſhed; and in 


another, the ſubſtance of the heart appeared 


If ſo, it would reſemble the en vol. 1, page 
378, of this Wks e 8 
wen. 


n 


tot unlike à ngament; 2 as it 118 uld a ſeem, 3 
cafes, from the Ne of the: e palm, ſqueez- . i 
=o the blood cut Fen veſſcls and cavities. 
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pothefis be 5: el. we "muſt conclude 
wake palm cane ne take Place f in an inferior 5 5 
degree, as Jong as the patient continues to Tur-_ 6 6 | 
vive the Peron; - "Aince an affectibn of this fort, - 
and in this Pure, of any conſiderable” duration "2 
violence, "muſt inevitably j prove: fatal: and aeccord- 
ingly, as far a8 could be traced, the perſons who _ 
have been known to labour under this OE. F 
have in general died ſuddenly. - 4 
But diſſections alſo ſhew, that whatever may 

be the true ſeat of the ſpaſm, it is not neceſſary. *M 
for the bringing of it on, that the heart, or its im. WA 
mediate appendages, ſhould be in a morbid ſtate 1 . 
for in three out of the fix that have as yet] been made : 
public; theſe parts were found in a ſound ſtate. 
On opening the body of the poor gentleman "I 


4 8 CIP 
FD We 


who wrote the letter to Dr. Heberden, upon 7 


the moſt" careful examination, the heart, with its 
veſſels and by a were all. found in a + natural . 
N condition“ | J 5 
In the caſe Sbm ünlents 1 by Dr. Pereival . 
hs" publiſhers of the Edinburgh Medical Com- 
mentaries; © the heart and aorta deſcendens were 
found in a ſound ſtate.” And in Dr. Haygarth's 
patient, on opening the thorax, the lungs, pe. 
riardium, and heart, appeared perfeQiy, found.” 


Not to Wen . * 8 * , M.), 
| F a — * n 
all. | = 


S s 5 


in whoſe body the only morbid appearance about 

the heart was a ſmall white ſpot near the apex. 
So that the cauſe, whatever its nature might have 
been, was at too great a diſtance, or of too ſubtile 
a nature, to come under the inſpection of the ana- 
tomiſt. But there was a circumſtance in two of 
the ſubjects that is worthy of remembrance, and 
which ſhews that the craſis of the blood, while | 
they were living, muſt have been greatly injured, 

namely, its not coagulating, but remaining of a. 

cream-like confiſtence, without any ſeparation 
into ſerum and eraſſamentum. 
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- ASTHMA“. 


Ix conformity with common notions, I have 
conſidered aſthma as a diſorder of the lungs, for 
if it were conſidered as an affection more properly 
of the diaphragm, it then would come after 
pitation of the heart, which I have treated of 
under the title ſyncope, although it may be 
conſidered as diſtin, and ſymptomatic of a de- 
fective ſtimulation, as is ſeen in breathing of me- 
phitic air, and in chloroſis, and other diſeaſes 
marked with a defeQtive oxygenation of the 
blood. Some writers would incline one to make 
it a ſymptom of a peculiar diſeaſe of the ſtomach, 
as the Rev. Mr. Townſend, but in whatever light 
it be conſidered, it may occupy with e Pro- 
priety its preſent place. 
The Aſthma is a chronic diſeaſe, which may 
coatiane to give very great diſtreſs at intervals, 


* From adieu, to breathe with difficulty. 
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for 4 conſiderable number of years. Sir John 
Floyer, Wa he wrote his treatiſe on row e 


1. Humid, and 
The Werder is — with an N 5 
tion of mutus; or PRs DEN mo the latter 
is 8 ſ6 attended. Res * 
This diſeaſe is frequently heredi itary. 
2. It ſeldom appears very early in life, and 
hardly till the time 5 1 or after 
| it. ERA 0 
8. The attacks of this diſcas are generally in 
dhe night time, or towards the approach 
bf night; but there are alfo ſome inſtances 
of their GY on in the courſe of the 
day. e | 
4, At hate time they come on, it is for 
"the moſt part ſuddenly, with a ſenſe of 
- tightneſs and ſtricture acroſs the breaſt, 
"pd a ſenſe of ſtraitneſs i in * CR im- 
©  pedingreſpiration | 
5. - The perſon thus attacked, ifina he 
tal ſituation, is immediately obliged to 
get into ſomewhat of an ere& poſture; 
and requires a free and-cool air. 
* 6. The difficulty of breathing goes on for 
ſiome time increaſing ; and both inſpira- 
d e tion 


tion and we are performed lowly, T 
. and with a wheezing noiſQ. | 
* m violent fits; peaking is died and un: 5 
eaſy. 


3. Tee i ce (age; öde o cnark- 


ing, but it can hardly be executed. 


9. Theſe ſymptoms often continue for many 
hours together, and particularly : from . 


midnight till the morning is far advanced. 


iP. Then commonly a remiflion takes place 


by degrees; the breathing becomes leſs 
laborious and more full, ſo that the per- 
ſon can ſpeak and cough with more 

_ eaſe; and if the cough brings up ſome 
mucus, the remiſſion becomes immedi- 
ately more conſiderable, and the perſon 
falls into a much wiſhed-for ſleep. 


01. During theſe fits the pulſe often conti- 


nues in its natural ſtate; but in ſome 
perſons the fits are attended with a fre- 
quency of pulſe, and with ſome heat and 
thirſt, as marks of ſome degree of fever. 


12. If urine be voided at the beginning of a 


fit, it is commonly in conſiderable quan- 


. - tity and without colour or odour; but, | 


after the fit is over, the urine voided is in 
the ordinary quantity, of a high colour, 
and ſometimes depoſites a ſediment. 


14 13. In ſome perſons, during the fit, che face 


is a 9 Tas 8 and ne but more 


| u Ae ford: Seng ns the pa- | 
__ __ - tient, for the reſt of the day, continues 


to have more free and eaſy breathing, 


Sat but it is ſeldom entirely ſuch. He ftill 
feels ſome tightneſs acroſs his breaſt, 


cannot breathe eaſily in a horizontal poſ- 


ture, and can hardly bear any motion of - 
bis body, without having his breathing 


rendered more difficult and uneaſy. 


D In the afternoon he has an unuſual flatu- 
lency of his ſtomach, and an unuſual 
drcvſineſs; and very frequently theſe 
ſymptoms precede the firſt attacks of the 
diſeaſe; but, whether theſe fymptoms_ -- 
appear or not, the difficulty of breathing 


returns towards the evening; and then 
ſometimes gradually increaſes, till it be- 


comes as violent as in the night before: 


or, if, during the day, the difficulty of 


1 75 breathing has been moderate, and the 


perſon got ſome ſleep in the firſt part of 


_ the night, he is, however, waked about 
midnight, or at ſometime between mid- 
1401 night and two o'clock in the morning; 


8 and i is then ſuddenly ſeized with a fit of 


_ difficult breathing, which runs the ne - 


_ . courſe as the night before, _ 
46: In this GREY return for. faveal 


nights | 


XY | 


7; nights ſucceſſively, but generally, after 

ſome nights paſſed in this way, ho: fits 

': ſuffer more conſiderable remiſfions. |  _ 
17. This eſpecially happens when the mil. 

ſions are attended with a more copious 

- expeCoration in the mornings ;” and that 

this continues from time to time through- 

out the day. In theſe circumſtances 

aſthmatics, for a long time after, have 

not only more eaſy days, but alſo enjoy 

N nights of entire fleep, without men recur- 

rence of the diſeaſ. 
When this diſorder, however, has once ken 
place i in the manner above deſcribed, it is ready 
to return at times for the reſt of life. 

Clhanges of weather are uſually felt very ſenſi- 

| bly by aſthmatic people, who. in general cannot 

live with tolerable eaſe in the atmoſphere of large 

cities; though we ſhall ſometimes meet with pa- 

tients who agree better with this air, which is ſo 

| loaded with groſs effluvia of various kinds, than 

with the n that can be n in country ſitu⸗ 

| ations. * {4 | 

When the a is 3 to depend on Comin 

other diſeaſe, whether it be the gout or intermit- 

tent fever, or when it proceeds from the ſtriking 

in of ſome cutaneous eruption, regard muſt al- 

ways be had to the primary diſeaſe: thus, in the 

afthma arthriticum, finapiſms to the feet, or bliſter- 

| ing. will be abſolutely e in order if poſſi- 

a | ble 


T2. 


. 
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ble to brings on a fit 10 the gout. And when the 5 
dregs of an ague give riſe to an aſthma, which is 5 
termed Febricoſum, and invades at regular inter- | 
vals, we muſt have recourſe to the cortex. 
Aſthma generally terminates in rd | 
or Phthiſis Fame 
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In the order we proceed now to the ſtomach, 
the ſource of a vaſt variety of ſymptoms, or what 
have by ſome medical writers been accounted as 
ſo many diſeaſes, all which we n include un- 
der the general term 


prsrkrslä-, OR INDIGESTION, 


It is characterized by 
1. A pallid countenance, 
2. A want of appetite. ' 
3. Frequent ſqueamiſhneſs. 
4. Eructations of wind. 

5, Acid eruftations. 
6. Diſtention of the ſtomach. 
7. Pain at the pit of the ſtomach, felt eſps- 
Cially upon any preſſure. 

8. The pain on the left ſide, diſinguiſting it 

| from pleuriſy, with 

9. The pulſe flow, and ſmall. 


5 5 e bad, and regen, — 6 


& 


* 8 : 
1 


1 Great dpreion of bine. e 


21 be 1. Coſtiveneſs. 


12. The lower extramitivs — _ x 


»— 


from ſpaſms: of the crura af the dis- 


| 14 bee the jemporl anos 
46, Hyſteria, Or epa ana. 
18. Vemiting « of a Hud like coffee. 
19. A ſudden and great flux of — 
20. A dry hicking nervous cough. 
21. Horrid dreams, generally of! preciniees... 


£2. It is ſometimes attended . a:flow 4 


water from the mouth. 


The imbecility of the ſtomach, _ 558 
ſequent ſymptoms, may, however, frequently _ 
depend upon fome organic affection of the ſto- 
mach itſelf, as tumour, ulcer, or ſchitroſity; or 
upon ſome affection of other parts of the body 
communicated to the ſtomacb, as in gout, ame- 


norrhœa, and ſome others, In all theſe caſes, 


<p 


however, the dyſpeptic ſymptoms are to be 
conſidered n. or Gmnpathis affetions, | 


* This, by Cullen, has been cankdered as rent ein : 
diſeaſe, were bran hag = 


Phbragm obſtruſting the blood. in its de- 
2.9. „ eee, 


„ 
to be cured only by curing the primary diſeaſe. 
Such ſecondary and ſympathic caſes cannot, in- 
deed, be treated of here; but, as I preſume 
that the imbecility of the ſtomach may often 
take place without either any organic affection 
of this part, or any more primary affection, in 
any other part of the body; ſo I ſuppoſe and 
expect it will appear, from the conſideration 
of the remote cauſes, that the dyſpepſia may 
be often an idiopathic affection, and that it is 
therefore properly taken into the ſyſtem of me- 
thodical Noſology, and becomes the ker ging of 
our conſideration here. 

There can be little doubt that; in ind bulls. 
the weakerMijon. of the muſcular fibres of the 
ſtomach, - is the moſt frequent and chief cauſe 
of the ſym ptoms mentioned; but I dare not 
maintain i to be the only cauſe of idiopathic 
dyſpepſia. There is, pretty certainly, a pecu- 
liar fluid in the ſtomach of animals, or at leaſt a 
peculiar quality in the fluids, that we know to 
be there, upon which the ſolution of the ali- 
ments taken into the ſtomach chiefly depends: 
and it is at the ſame time probable, that the pe- 
culiar quality of the diffolving or digeſting fluids: 
may be variouſly changed, or- that their quantity: 

may be, upon occaſion, diminiſhed. It is there-- 
fore ſufficiently probable, that a change in the 
quality or quantity of theſe fluids may produce. 

a conſiderable difference in the phenomena of 
digeſtion, 
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| digeſtion — baren inay give Goes Oß = 
to l of the morbid ee oh wen- 
tioned. ee MN PR 5 


This 4 5 to ain very ns found, 8 a 


points out another proximate cauſe of dyſpepſia 
beſide that we have already aſſigned: but, not- 
withſtanding this, as the peculiar nature of the 
digeſtive fluid, the changes which it may un- 
dergo, or the cauſes by which it may be changed, 
are all matters ſo little known, that I cannot 
found any practical doctrine upon any ſuppo- 
ſition with reſpect to them; and as, at the ſame 
time, the imbecility of the ſtomach, either as 
cauſing the change in the digeſtive fluid, or as 
being induced by that change, ſeems always to 
be preſent, and to have a great ſhare in occa- 
ſioning the ſymptoms of indigeſtion; ſo I ſhall 
ſtill conſider the imbecility of the ſtomach as 
the proximate and almoſt ſole cauſe of dyſpepſia. 
And I the more readily admit of this manner of pro- 
ceeding ; as, in my opinion, the doctrine applies 
very fully and clearly to the explaining the whole 
of the practice which experience has ee | 
as the moſt ſucceſsful in this diſeaſe. 5 
Conſidering this, then, as the proximate chaſe 
of dyſpepſia, I proceed. to mention the ſeveral 
remote cauſes of this diſeaſe, as they are ſuch 
as, on different occaſions, ſeem to produce a loſs 
of tone in 5 muſcular fibres * the nein 
They 
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and immediately upon the ſtomach itſelf: te 
fand is, of thoſe which act upon the Whole 
55 e partieular parts of it, but in conſequenes 

af mhich the * is OE or b e 2 Y 


They may, I think, be conſidered untler two 


of the firſt kind TINY 
1. Certain ſedative or mee ſubſtances 
taken into the ſtomach, - ſuch as tea, 
caſſee, tobacco, ardent ſpirits, opium, bit». 
ders, aromatics, putrids, and aceſcents, 
wr 2. The large and frequent drinking of warm 
._ _ Water, or of warm watery liquids. 
. Frequent ſurfeit, or immoderate repletion 
++: of the'ftopaen, 
4. Frequent vomiting, whether ſpontaneouſly | 
x rxiſing, or excited by art. 70 5 
5. Very frequent ſpitting, or rejection of 
FF 
Thoſe cauſes which: 0 upon e W ; 
body, or e particular pony and fanigns 0 | 


it, are, 


l. An indolent * me "IO ns, 
2. Vexation of mind, and diſorderly paſ- : 
ſions of any kind, | 

18 Intenſe ſtudy, or cloſe application to bud 
neſs too long continued. „ 

* Frequent intoxication; which DAP 1 7 
-"_ to this head, partly to the former. 


5 ; | 5, The 


1 The being much este mot an ol ; 
Air when without e | 

| Though this diſeaſe, as ee Gs hy | 
laſt ſet of cauſes, may be. conſidered as a ſymp- 
tomatic affection only; yet, as the affection 
of the ſtomach is generally the firſt, always the 


| chief, and often the only, effect which theſe _ 
cauſes produce or diſcover, I think, the affec- 


tion of the ſtomach may be conſidered: as the 
diſeaſe to be attended to in practice ; and the 
more properly ſo, as in many caſes the general 
debility is only to be cured by reſtoring the tone 
of the ſtomach, and by dee firſt eee 
this organ 
It remains now to wh . chat enn 55 
long continued complaints of the ſtomach, often 
terminate in an apoplexy, palſy, jaundiee;\dropſy; 
tympany, or phthiſis. Now, from what has been 
ſaid, it will not appear ftrange, that the brain 
and nerves may, by the continuance or frequent 
_ repetition of ſuch ſhocks, be ſo weakened 'or 
diſordered, that not only fatuity, a deep melan- 
choly, or mania, but alſo a palſy or an ape- 
plexy, may enſue. Further, as nervous diſor- 
ders are often owing to ſome morbid matter in 


the blood, ariſing from a defective chylificatioan 


from weakneſs of the ſtomach and inteſtines, this - 
imperfe&tly-ſtimulates_ the brain or origin of the 
nerves, and it is 'eaſy to conceive, how a-pally, 
"POIs or toes, may be the conſequence. 
„„ | : Again, 


398 1 
7 gain, ſince Ae" and hyſteric diſ- 
beben are ſometimes occaſioned by obſtructions 
in the abdominal viſcera, and often give riſe to 
them; and as from a bad digeſtion the chyle 
muſt be ill prepared, it will appear why thoſe 
benen wo ppg terminate in the 8 | 
It bas bein obſerved * that patients much 
_ afflicted with thoſe ailments have at length fallen 
into a tympanites, which may be thus accounted 
for. I have ſhown above, that the great pre- 
diſpoſing cauſe of nervous, hypochondriac, and 
huyſteric diſorders, is a particular weakness and 
delicacy, or uncommon ſenſibility of the ſto- 
mach and bowels ; whence, from ſlight cauſes, 
they are often affected with f paſms. Now, 
when the ſpaſmodic contractions of the ali: 
mentary canal do not continue long, the wind 
that was pent up is allowed to move from one 
place to another, and is at laſt expelled either 
upwards or downwards: but when the ſtomach 
and inteſtines, by reaſon of their weakneſs, and 
"  fmalll, but continued, ſpaſms, have been'inflated 
by flow degrees, the irritation - occaſioned by this 
. diſtenſion increaſes the ſpaſm ſo much, that the 
air, continually generated by the aliment in time 
of digeſtion, is moſtly retained, or, at leaſt, is 
not diſcharged in ſuch a quantity as to relieve 
the patient, or rd to diminiſh. TRE TORE 
of . . 8 - 0 


Laſtly, 


LLaſtly, a phthiſis pulmonalis may alſo be the con- 
ſequence « of nervous diſorders, when the morbid 


matter producing them falls chiefly upon the 


lungs; or when the vitiated chyle or blood forms 


obſtructions in that organ. 


And here it may be worth obſerving, that while 


the morbid matter producing the hypochondriac 
diſeaſe, chiefly affects the ſtomach and bowels, 


he patients are always apprehenſive, and often 


greatly alarmed from any trifling increaſe or va- 
riation of their complaints, as if they were in 
immediate danger of dying; 3 but after this mat- 

t its own ſeat, and, by fixing on the 
lungs, has brought on an incurable phthiſis, they 
generally ceaſe to be apprehenſive or fearful, and 


cheriſh the hopes of life to the laſt. The rea- 


ſon is, that when the lungs are affected, there are 
no ſuch uneaſy feelings excited in the body, nor 


fear and deſpondency in the mind, as when the f 


ſtomach and inteſtines ſuffer, which are not only 


poſſeſſed of a much more delicate ſenſibility than 


the lungs, but have alſo a more remarkable 
ſympathy | with the brain, and whole neryous 
en,, e e e, 
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SSO LIXIV. 
Peli. NIGHT-MARE. 


the this diſeaſe, which might with mock 550. 
priety be included under the artiele, bam * 
the patient, in time of ſleep, imagines he feels | 

1. An uncommon oppreſſion or weight about 
his breaſt and ſtomach, os und he _ by: 
ho effort ſhake off; | Fi 

2. He now groans, and Gnetimnes eit Gut, ; 

though SE; he RENE to ſpeak wa . 
Vain. 5 
8. He imagines himfelf to be kuggling with . 
ſtrong men, or devils, to be in a houſe on 

fire, or in danger of ng Gfowned 1 in the | 
ſea or ſome river. A 

4. In attempting to run away from dungen 
or climb up a hill, he fancies he falls 
back as much after every ep as he bad 
advanced before. | 

5. The terror excited by the fri ghtful ideas 

attending the night-mare, ſometimes oc- 
caſions a tingling of the ears, anda tremor 
over the whole body, 


2 From incumberey to preſs upon. EE 


8 A ea al DIL d in in the 
Gnuſes of che brain, or in theneſſels of the lungs 3 
or from too great en a. Hgod Weins . 


The, appar We in WY of fleep;, And 
the Ar of daten Apen the e in a 


| G . vival digen finn of the = 
and other veſſels of the brain; and the weight of 
the heart preſſing on the left auricle. and large 
trunks of the pulmonary veins, may, it is ſaid, 
prevent the eaſy return of the blood from the 
lungs, and ſo produce an oppreſſion, and ſenſe of 
weight and ſuffocation in the breaſt . But not 
to enter into à particular examination of theſe 
opinions, which are far from being ſatisfactory, 1 
ſhall only obſerve, that if they were true, ſome 
degree of the night- mare ought to happen to 
every perſon that lies on his back, eſpecially after 
eating a full meal. Further, if a horizontal fitu> 
ation could overcharge the brain with blood, fo 
as to occaſion the incubus, how comes it that 
people, Who remain for ſometime in an invert- 
ed poſture, do not feel this diſeaſe beginning to 
attaak them? And why does a ſlighter degree of 
the night. mare ſometimes ſeize people who ſleep 


* | Bee Dr. Bond's ingenious Ely on the Incubus 1a 


in an erett ſituation in a chair? As the weight 
of the ſtomach, even when filled with food, can 
have ſcarce any effect upon the motion of the 
blood in the aorta, ſo the preſſure of the heart 
is by much too ſmall to be able, ſenſibly, to re- 
tard the motion of that fluid in the pulmonary 
veins; otherwiſe people exhauſted by tedious 
diſeaſes, who generally lie on their back, would | 
be conſtantly affected with the incubus. 
We know, that certain medicines or e 
worms, and even corrupted” bile, or other hu- 
mours, by difagreeably affecting the nerves of the 
ſtomach, produce an oppreſſion about the præ- 
cordia, wild imaginations, frightful dreams, rav- 
ing, and inſenſibility: and there is no doubt, that 
low ſpirits, melancholy, and diſturbed ſleep; often 
proceed from a difordered ſtate of the ſtomach. 
Is it not probable, that the night-mare has its ſeat 
_ chiefly in the ſame organ? Tf epileptic fits often 
proceed from the ſtomach, why may not the in- 
cubus, which has been confidered by Galen as a 
noQurnal or lighter epilepſy, have its ſeat in that 
part? People troubled with nervous and hypo- 
chondriac ailments, and who have delicate or fla- 
tulent ſtomachs, are more ſubje& than others to 
| this diſorder.—A heavy or flatulent ſupper rently 
=” + Something of this kind I 3 experiance "myſelf, not 


only after eating, but alſo before ſupper, when my ſtomach was 
out of order, and troubled with along Whytt. 


8 5 increaſes 
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increaſes. the night - mare in thoſe who are pre- 
diſpoſed to it. The ſympathy of the ſtomach 
with the head, heart, uterus, lungs, and dia · ; 
phragm, is ſo. remarkable, that there can be no 
difficulty in ſuppoſing the ſeveral. ſymptoms. of 
the incubus to ariſe from a Mah e ; 
of the neryes of that organ 
When my ſtomach. has been out of 3 hw | 
Dr. Whytt, and troubled with wind; L have often 
perceived the incubus ſeize me before I was fully 
aſleep, the uneaſineſs of which would make me 
get up ſuddenly. .. As ſoon as I was quite awake, 
I was generally ſenſible I had been affected 
with an uneaſineſs about my ſtomach, attend-. 
ed with a faintneſs, and ſome ſort of oppreſſion 
or ſuffocation about my breaſt, as if the circula- 
tion in my lungs had been a good. deal obſtruQt- 
ed. While I fat up in bed, or lay. awake, I felt 
nothing. of theſe | ſymptoms, except, perhaps, 
ſome degree. of uneaſineſs about my ſtomach ; 
but when I was juſt about to fall aſleep, this 
began to return again. In this way, L have often 
gone on, for two hours or more, in the begin- 
ning of the night. At laſt, I found that a dram 
of brandy after the firſt attack, kept me eaſy the 
whole night. This remedy has never failed to 
ſucceed with me, the few times I have had occa- 
ſion to try it; for of late, ſince my ſtomach has 
been pretty ſound, I have ſeldom felt in my ſleep _ 
any of thoſe uneaſy ſenſations which” reſemble x 


the night- mare. „ 
D 43 From 
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From what has been id, it Rem probable, 
that in the incubus the ſtomach is commonly the 
part primarily affected: I ſay commonly, becauſe 
ſymptoms like thoſe of the night-mare may ſ ſorne- | 

times ariſe. without any fault in the ſtomach. 
Thus, I have known aftmatic patients, whoſe 
lungs were much obſtructed, who, in time of 
fleep, were greatly oppreſſed with a ſenſe of ſuf- 
focation, and diſturbed with uneaſy dreams: and 
Dr. Lower mentions a patient, who, though he 
would fleep pretty eaſily with his head inclined 
forward, yet in the oppoſite ſituation, he was al- 
ways foon awaked with horrid dreams and tre- 
mors; the cauſe of which appeared, after his 
death, to have been a great . o of water in 
| the ventricles of the brain. 0 - 

The incubus is moſt apt to ſeize beidnsi when 
lying on their back ; becauſe in this poſition, on 
account of the ſtomach and other abdominal viſ- 
gera preſſing more upon the diaphragm, we cannot 
reſpire with the ſame eaſe as when we ſit up, or 
lie on one fide. Further, in that ſituation of the 

| body, the food ſeems to lie heavier on the ſto- 
mach, and wind in it does not eſcape ſo readily 
by the æſophagus or pylorus as in an ere& poſture 
when theſe paſſages are higher than the other 
parts of the ftomach *. We are © only affected 
5 with 


* When 1 FOR 3 liable to be attacked with a ſenſation 
of faintneſs at my ſtomach, I have found it always worſe when 
1 lay on my back in the night-time, and become better when 


405 
with the gight war in time po” IS 3 the 
ſtrange ideas excited i in the mind, i in conſequence 
of the diſordered ſtate of the ſtomach, are not 
then correfted by the external ſenſes, as. they xe 
when we are awake; nor do we by an increaſed, 
reſpiration, or other motions of the body, en- 
deavour to ſhake off any beginning uneaſy ſenſa: 
tion about the ſtomach or breaſt. The incubus 
generally ſeizes one in his firſt ſleep, but ſeldom 
towards the morning, becauſe at this time the | 
ſtomach is much leſs loaded with food, than i 1 
the beginning of the night. 

If the night-mare were owing to a ſtagnation 
of the blood in the lungs from the weight of the 
heart, or in the ſinuſes and other veſſels of the 
brain, from the horizontal poſture of the body, it 
would become greater the longer it continued, 
and would ſcarce ever go off ſpontaneouſly : but 
we know that this diſeaſe, after affecting people 
for ſome time, often gradually ceaſes, and is ſuc- 
ceeded by refreſhing ſleep; for as ſoon as the 
load of meat, or wind, or other cauſe diſagree- 
ably affecting the nerves of the ſtomach, is re- 
moved, the oppreſſion and weight on the breaſt, 
wild imaginations, frightful dreams, 8&c. vaniſh, 
as all theſe proceed originally from the diſorder 


I got out of bed, or ſat up in it; and a middle-aged woman, 
who, in the morning, was frequently ſubject to faintings, found 
that ſhe could prevent them by getting up as ſoon as ſhe pers 
ceived them about to come on. Dr. Whytt, 
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obſerve, that as neither wind, tough phlegm, nor 
crudities in the ſtomach, do ever occaſion the 
ſymptoms of the hypochondriac difeafe, unleſs 
the nerves of that organ be indiſpoſed ; ſo neither 
a horizontal poſture, ſleep, nor heavy ſuppers, do 

| ever produce the night-mare, at leaſt in any con- 
derable degree, unleſs the perſon be prediſpofed 
to it from the particular bana Lol 2 nerves 

of h his RD. „ 1 | 
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1 n Melitus“, though W. ter- *. 

minating in recovery, is yet well known to be N 
a diſeaſe which has in general reſiſted every re- 
medy hitherto recommended for its removal. 

Every attem pt, therefore, to improve the prac- 
tice in that affection, may juſtly be conſidered as 
deſerving particular attention. The ingenious 


Dr. Rollo recommends a mode of treatment, 


which, in ſome inſtances, has been decidedly 
productive of remarkable benefit. It may juſtly, 
therefore, be conſidered as well dee 2 fair 
trial in future caſes. ee baatng Fo 

The firſt caſe related, is that of Captain 
Meredith, of the Royal Artillery. When he 
came under Dr. Rollo's care, on the 16th of 
| Oflober 1796, he voided about twelve quarts | 
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of urine in twenty- four hours. This urine, ſeven 
quart-bottles of which he had preſerved, having 
been voided during the courſe of the night, was 
of a light ftraw colour, ha no urinous ſmell, but 
emitted ſamewhat of a violent flavour, and was 
very ſweet to the taſte. He was affeQed with 
exceſſive thirſt, and had drank, during the day, 
ſeven or eight quarts, His tongue was ſomewhat 


- whitiſh, but moiſt ;' there was a cleanneſs in his 


mouth, and he ſpat a white frothy ſaliva, of a 
ſweetiſh taſte. His appetite for food was vari- 
able, ſometimes unuſually keen, particularly at 
uncommon times, as during the night. His face 
was fluſhed, his ſkin dry, but not unuſually warm, 
and his pulſe did not exceed TIO ſtrokes 


in the minute. 


He was e ſick, and threw up a 2 viſcid | 


matter, of a bitteriſh taſte, but with ſome ſweet- 


neſs. After eating, he complained of a pain of 
his ſtomach; which in e confiyed about 


half an hour. 


He complained of a conſtant pain in the re- 
gion of the kidneys, extending forwards, but 


more particularly in the right, in which there 


ſeemed to be a greater fulneſs and tenderneſs to 
the touch. 


There was likewiſe a 8 of the teſticle, 


with a weakneſs, ſenſe. of coldneſs, and at night 135 
an cedematous (weling of the leg on 155 fame 


var: 


| He 


ined . and tenderneſs; 
of the great toe. He felt alſo a ſingular flutter- - 
ing ſenſation in his Bally, ex endin from the 
ſituation of the kidneys: . . 
He was regular in his ber e Feng 
times inclined to coſtiveneſs. His ſtools were of 
a greeniſh colour, and had no unpleaſant ſmell. 
Fis gums were reddiſh, and had the appear- 
ance as if affected by mercury. The teeth felt to 
him looſe. There was a fulneſs about the eyes, 
with a nbi ee caſt, and b. * _ i 
occaſional head-achs. ä 


He had not been ata reſtrifted i in diet, E 


which conſiſted of animal food and vegetables; 
and he drank. from a pint to a bottle of port 
wine daily, His other drink was toaſt- water. 
He uſed exerciſe, both in the way of riding and 
walking; but he could not walk above two miles 
without much fatigue. _ % 
At this time thirty-ſix ounces, . 3 of 
his urine, analyzed by Mr. Cruickſhank, yielded 
by evaporatian three ounces and one drachm of 
ſaccharine extract, of the appearance of mo- 
laſſes, but thicker. According to this propor- 
tion, his whole urine for a day, would —_ | 
yielded twenty-nine ounces. Troy weight; 
aſtoniſhing quantity to be ſeparated. daily 3 N 
the ſyſtem. Treating ſome of this extract with 
te nitrous acid, Mr. Cruickſhank procured the 


err — —— LO os 


ſacthirifeior? ali acid? With a 4 tm ALE £7 


portion of the acid, it produced 4 Adis 5 


which, in appearance, taſte, and ſmell, NEO 
not be diſtinguiſhed from honey. FO FE ee 

Two portions of blood, about four ounces 
each, were taken from his arm. Theſe in ap- 
pearance exactly reſembled what is deſeribed by 
Dr. Dobſon, excepting that the ſerum did not 
impart a ſenſibly ſweet taſte. The craſſamentum 
of the firſt cup had a flight buffy coat; the craſ- 
ſamentum of the ſecond had more. The buffy 


coat in both was of a bluiſh colour, ſimilar to 
what mercury ſometimes produces. A portion 


of blood from 'a healthy perſon, drawn on the 


fame day, was placed in the ſame room, and in 


the ſame circumſtances with one of the portions 
of diabetic blood. In two days the diabetic 


blood aſſumed a cafeous appearance on the ſur- 


face, and the whole maſs became dry and re- 
ſinous, without having undergone any apparent 
putrefactive proceſs. At the end of ſixteen days, 
it remained in the ſame ſtate; whereas the healthy 
blood exhibited evident marks of great putre- 
faction in four days; ; and it became erect to 


throw it away on the ſeventn. 


When this patient came under Dr. Rollo's care, 
his diſeaſe had been of ſeven months ſtanding. 


During that time he had taken ſome remedies, 
under the direction of an eminent phyfician at 


Tenmouth, the Principal of which were Peru- 
1 vian 
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vian s and Abe He had fal en AN very 

conſiderably in fleſn and fat; for, in October 
1794, when in apparent health, he weighed fix - 
teen ſtones and eight pounds; and in Novem- 
ber 1796, he weighed only eleven ſtones and 
eight pounds, ſhewing a loſs by the diſeaſe of 
no leſs than five ſtones in weight. | 

For fix months preceding the attack of e 
Gute he was often ſick, and vomited at leaſt 
two or three times a week; and he frequently 
brought up from the ſtomach, during theſe vo- 
mitings, different things which he had eaten 
ſeveral days before. Theſe ſeemed to be unal - 
tered, and the taſte was very generally ſour. - 

He always ate heartily, and drank freely, but 
not intemperately. He was fond of high- ſea- 
ſoned and fat diſhes. He had been ſubjected to 
two regular attacks of gout, and had at other 
times two ſevere fits of cholic. He had been 
twice married, and had two children. He was, 
in the thirty-fourth year of his age, five feet 
eleven inches high, of a fair complexion, with 
light- brown hair, and dark blue eyes. 

From an attentive conſideration of · all the cir- 
cumſtances of this caſe, what appeared to Dr. 
Rollo to be the principal objects of treatment, 
were, to deſtroy the ſaccharine proceſs going 
on in the ſtomach, to promote a healthy aſſimu- 
lation, to prevent the ſuppoſed increaſe of ab- 
ſorption from the * to diminiſh the in- 

7 Sm 
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gradually increaſed. 
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creaſed actiap, and. to change the i imagined de- 
rangement of the kidneys. cb 
With theſe intentions the following plan of 5 
treatment was reſolved upon. R 
1. His diet to conſiſt ils $5 i. 
food; for breakfaſt, a pint and a half 


of milk mixed with half a pint of lime 


wuater, or beef tea, with toaſted bread ; 

. .- at dinner, game, and old meats which 
have been long kept, and, as far as the 
ſtomach may bear, fat and rancid old 


| 1 i meats, as pork, taking care always to eat 
in moderation ; for ſupper, bhe dame as 
breakfaſt. 


2. For drink, he was akg daily ou 
quarts of water which had been boiled, 
and in which was diſſolved a drachm of the 
kali ſulphuratum. He was ſtrictly forbid 
do uſe any other article, excepting 1 - 
either in the way of meat or drink. 
| s. His ſkin to be anointed with hog's lard 
every morning. Flannel to be worn next 
the ſkin, and the gentleſt exerciſe only 


to be permitted, but confinement to be 


„ eee 
4. A draught to be . at bed - time, con- 


fiſting of twenty-five drops of tartariſed 
antimonial wine, and twenty-five of tinc- 
ture of opium, and the quantities to be 


s. An © 


1 „ ulceration; about the ſize of half a 
e, was directed to be produced, and 
maintained externally, Ee res 0 0 
ſite to each kidney: EF TAROT "DOR 


| And; laſtly, his bowels were to be ber | 


Lala open, wr a 1 705 of hs at hong of = 
aloes and ſoap.” DAT EH ene 
This treatment was baſin 19th of Oat RY, 
and, ſo ſoon as the 2 Iſt, ſome changes oocurted. 
He made, in twenty-four hours, only fix quarts 
of urine, and drank only three quarts of the ful- | 
phurated alkaline water. The urine was not 
ſo pale, had a cloud in it, and was more 
urinous in ſmell. On the 1ſt of November the 
urine did not exceed four quarts, while it was 
of a higher colour, and more urinous mel. 
His ſkin was moiſt and he perſpired freely 
his ſtools were large, and very offenſive, and be 
was in every reſpe& much eaſier, though he 
complained of much pain from the ' ulcerated 
parts of the loins. Imagining that the quantity 
of alkaline ſalt, which he took daily in the kali 
ſulphuratum, might have ſome improper eee 
on the kidneys, it was reſolved to try hepatiſed 
ammonia, on the ſuggeſtion of Mr. Cruickſhank, 
who was of opinion, that it might prove a more 
certain and active medicine in diminiſhing the 
action of the ſtomach, as well as the action of 
the ſyſtem in general. He was therefore di- 
rected to take * drops of it, in each half-pint 
tumbler 
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tumbler full of water, which he uſed as drink. 


The iſt day he took thirty-five drops at diffe- 


rent times, which in the evening, produced ſick- 


neſs and vomiting, with giddineſs and drow- 


ſineſs. He was therefore directed to leave off 


dhe hepatiſed ammonia for one day, and then 


to begin with two ws to each. emden n of 
water. 


On the fourth,.. he e ra two Ke of 


. pains and made only two quarts of urine, 
Which was not ſweet, and depoſited a red 


% 


ſandy, or lateritious ſediment. On the 5th of 


November, the opiate at bed- time was diſcon- 
tinued; and on the 8th the e walls: the 


hog s lard was left off. 
Between the 4th. nd; 14th of 8 in 


eee of ſome irregularities on the part 


of the patient, particularly drinking beer and 


tea, the (diſeaſe was to a ſlight degree repro- 


duced. On the 14th, therefore, an entire ab- 
ſtinence from vegetable matter was directed; 
nothing was allowed approaching nearer to it 
than milk; and even this was directed to be 


left off, and ſtrong beef. tea ſubſtituted; ſhould 


the diſeaſe not diſappear. This ſoon produced 


a favourable change, his urine became again of 
a much higher , and its ſmell and taſte e 


urinous. 5 
He 8 e for 8 time "with 


tolerable, gan on the e already men- 


tioned, 


Us. 


8 3 by the.18th/of Degembet he diſea 
ſeemed to be in a great meaſure overcome; he 
_ was: therefore, deſired to eat half a poun 1 of 
bread as a daily allowance, . Jo; take, aer N 
ciſe more freely. % ki ee ne ads v 
. On the 90th of. 8 — Rollo 3 
5 chat ſince the 18th- he had continued free from 
the diſeaſe. He was now in high ſpirits, and 
rapidly gaining fleſh; His urine did not ex- 
ceed two pints in the twenty-four-hours. It 
was often under that quantity, and perfectly 
| urinous. He now weighed. thirteen, ſtones, .and 
one. pound; ſo that he had gained about a 
ſtone and a half ſince the end of Noyember; 
which | furniſhed; a convincing proof, not only 
of the removal of the. diſeaſe, but Alſo. iff, the 
diſpoſition to e 44+ oof x4 EXD 
After this period, 8 Meredith. ke 
be conſidered as continuing free from, complaints. 
He took exerciſe freely, both in the Way of 
walking and riding. He ate a ſufficient pro- 
portion of bread, potatoes, and other vegetables, 
without any inconvenience. His appetite was 
good and natural, and his bowels regularly open. 
His urine continued perfectly natural, and, in 
general, did not exceed a quart in twenty-four 
hours. Of this urine, which was of the ordi- 
nary taſte and ſmell, nine ounces were evapo- 
rated, and yielded of a brown and pungently 
Laline bitteriſh-taſted matter, without tenacity, 
| - , three 
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three drachms and twenty grains, a prodult ex« 
ceſſtwely different from the ſaccharine extra 
reſembling molaſſes, which his urine yielded in 
nearly the ſame, both in quantity and quality, 
as Dr. Rollo obtained from his own urine, which, 
he had e reafon to A was 1 in ce 
: ſtate. - Ml oof 
A boar We middle «bt March, pn Nere. 
dith continuing in a ſtate of health, was ordered 
on active ſervice; to which he very readily aſ- 
ſented, being ſatisfied that his health now . 
bled him to execute the duties of his ſtation. 
The ſecond caſe which Dr. Rollo has here 
very minu tely detailed, but into the particulars 
of which we cannot propoſe to enter, is that 
of a general officer in the 57th year of his 
age, with whom the urinary diſcharge amount- 
ed to ten or twelve pints in the twenty-four 
hours; and, while the urine had a very ſweet 
taſte, he was at the ſame time ſubjected to 
the other common ſymptoms of diabetes. Af- 
ter his diſeaſe had been of at leaſt three years 
ſtanding, and after recourſe had been had to 
the aſſiſtance of ſeveral eminent phyſicians, with- 
out benefit, he came under Dr. Rollo's . in 
the beginning of January 1797. | 
Nearly the ſame plan of treatment, bert 
larly with reſpect to the diet of animal food, was 


here directed, as in the caſe of Captain Mere - 
n onthe 


dith. In a very ſhort time, a remarkable change 


for the better was produced. His thirſt was di- 
miniſhed, and his urine rarely exceeded two, 
three, or at the utmoſt four points, in twenty- 


four hours, being at the ſame time of the na- + 


tural ſenſible qualities. In this way he continued 8 


to the end of Februar „ gradually recovering 


fleſh and ſtrength. He now reſolved on return- 
ing to his reſidence at Portſmouth. He had 
very great impatience under reſtridtion. But on 
parting from Dr. Rollo, he was told, that, for 
preventing the return of his diſeaſe, every thing 
depended on himſelf; and he mmm 185 | 
truth of the obſervation. __ | 
e bore his journey very well, * . at 
Portſmouth on the 27th of February. But hav- 
ing eaten ſome vegetables on the road the daß 
before, he was attacked with a bowel- com- 
plaint. On the 6th of March he had a return 


of his bowel-complaint, from eating beet-root. 


On the th he had the ſanction of a phyſician to 
cat what he pleaſed, and to drink wine. The 


diſeaſe was ſoon reproduced, for his urine became 


| ſweet, and was increaſed in quantity, with a re- 
turn of thirſt and feveriſhneſs. Vet this caſe, 
Dr. Rollo juſtly obſerves, adds ſtrength to the 
concluſions derived from the former cafe, * _ 
From the two caſes Dr. Rollo wry ſome ge- 
neral inferences. He concludes, 
1. That the diabetus mellitus s a diſeaſe of 
Vor. III. Ee N the 
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the ſtomach, proceeding from ſome mor- 
bid changes in the” natural {awd nc 
_ digeſtion and afſimulation. 
8 That the kidneys and other parts of the 
| ſyſtem, as the head and ſkin, are affected 
ſeeondarily, and generally by {ympathy, 
| as well as by a peculiar ſtimulus. 
3. That the ſtomach affection conſiſts in an 
Increaſed action and ſecretion, with vi- 
tiation of the gaſtric fluid, and, probably, 
on too active a me of the g er oak 
5 ſorbents. e 
[That we eu ef the diſeaſe is V bobem- 
ed by regimen, and medicines pre- 
_ venting the formation of fagar, and di- 
gt miniſhing the increaſed Action ad the 40. 
mach. 10 
5. That lee ü; an entire n e 
from every ſpecies of vegetable matter, 
2 diet ſolely of animal food, with eme- 
tics, hepatiſed ammonia, and narcotics, 
comprehend the . means to 3 
emplovec. 
6. That the facoblb a abs treatment in a 
great meaſure eftabliſhes the Pg =” 
_ ceding inferences. | 


277 - Thar the facchavine matter of the diſeaſe 


is formed in the ſtomach, and chiefly from 
vegetable matter, as has been ſhewn by 
© the. immediate effects produced by the 


4 


- 449 | . 
eee vegetable matter, and the 


uſe of animal food ſolely, | | - 
8. That aceſcency is oredddatnedi in dia- 


3,0 betic flomachs, which continues! even 
ſome time after the entire abſtinence 


from vegetable matter, and after the 


formation of ſugar; and that while ſuch 
1 a derne, e the Wp be. to the 


ſed ta continue. 


. 10 0 55 That the. Ge i matter may be re- 


moved in three days, and, by avoiding 


vegetable matter, will not again be re- 
produced; but we are not yet able to 
ſtate accurately, when the diſeaſe, and 


NE? wrongs to it, can Ho: 11 re- 
10 That there are c a to be 
conſidered in this diſeaſe, which we may 


4 n in the progreſs of the treatment. 
As it bas been ſhewn, that though the 
formation of ſugar was prevented, yet 


_ the increaſed action of the ſtomach re- 


mained, and maintained the defect of 
__ effimulation, which prevented nutrition. 
: Hence two_objetts occur in the cure; 
bor it is not yet determined, whether 


the preventing the formation of ſugar, 
by an entire abſtinence from vegetable 


matter, and che uſe of aftimal food, with 


08 Waun, W 
| hes 5 ulti- 


0 | 
* . 
x ) 


ultimately comprehend the other, namely, 
the removal of the n add ol the 
ſtomach. 
11. That the lungs a0 ſkin ne no con- 
negttion e the ene of the diſ- 
"eaſe... . 
12. That the cds of urine is ably i in 
proportion to the quantity of fluids taken 
im, and has but little dependence on ab- 
ſorption of fluids, from the ſurface of ei- 
ther ſkin or lungs. 
13. That though the diſeaſe 8. Sl thewn 
tio conſiſt in an increaſed morbid action of 
the ſtomach, and probably too great a 
ſecretion, with vitiation of the gaſtric 
fluid; yet the peculiar or ſpecific con- 
dition of either, as forming the diſeaſe, 
is acknowledged to lie in obſcurity, and 
muſt remain ſo till the phyſiology of health- 
ful digeſtion be een and 
ee .ſtabliſhed. 

4 14; That the firſt caſe had NES 5 0 7 about 
ſeven or eight months duration when the 
treatment commenced; but the ſecond 
= uh caſe had been upwards of three years 

crontinuance. The age of the one was 
thirty-four; of the other, fifty · ſeven; cir- 
cumſtances which conſtituted material dif- 
ferences, though they ſeemed not to create 
cCorreſſ * ag in the freatrnent, 
ſo 


— 


| 
8 
| 
| 
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ſo far as the direct removal of the com 
plaint was concerned. They may how- 
ever retard, in the one nan the « en- 
tire reſtoration of health. on 
15. That, in both caſes, Jovi occurred i 
in the management, and were reſpectively 
followed by reproductions of the diſeaſe, 
and, though diſadvantageous to the pa- 
tients, have confirmed our views of its 
nature and treatment. 55 5 
16. And, laſtly, that from both 1 we may 
Warrant this general concluſion, that the 
diabetes mellitus is ſo far underſtood as to 


b ſucceſsfully cured*. 5 


* Vide Dr. Rollo's admirable work e on Diabetes; i In two wes. 
lumes, ad edition; which proves how conſiderable an advance 
may be made in an obſcure diſeaſe, by the Peng n 8 

hee een „„ . 
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PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS, 


SECT. LV. 


engli- Nong 5 : 5 | 


Cos Cholera Morbus may vary 3 bs 
confidered under the head of thoſe diſeaſes which 
depend on the increaſed ſecretion of bile. It 
takes place, with different degrees of violence, 
in different habits: in ſome it is ſo acute as to 

Prove fatal in a few hours, while in others it is 
expreſſed only by a ſlight purgative and emetic 
operation. In general the ymptome are as fol- 

low: 

The patient is feignd to. 

1, With a violent diſcharge of a dark api 
fluid, in large quantity, and ſome what of 
a bitter taſte, both from the ſtomach and 
inteſtines, | 

2. With much "Ps and mie about the 

pPræcordia, 
3. Together with cramps or ſpaſms, particu- 
larly of the lower extremities, 


* en xo, ble, and e a flux. 8 
4. There 


—— — — —umʒ2—ũ—ũ—B Ä v— — vöD2— —ääi — ey 
* 
8 a 
9 .. 
My 


1 5 %% 
1. There is a conſiderable degree of thirſt. 
5. The pulſe is extremely quick and weak. 
When the diſeaſe proves fatal, the pulſe 
ſatermits and becomes more feeble, the 
extremities become cold, the patient is 
ſeized with hiccup, and diss in the ſame 
manner as perſons do from inflammation 
of the bowels. T 
This diſeaſe is moſt prevalent. in this country, - 
in the months of Auguſt and September, ſo as to 
be conſidered as an autumnal epidemic. It fre- 
quently takes place ſpontaneouſly, and indenen- 
dently of any ſenſible occaſional cauſe being ap- 
plied; at other times it is evidently connected 
with a fade: nee of os in . 
months. | 
It may likewiſe id 9 the e aſe 5 
of food of difficult digeſtion, and unripe fruits. 
In the autumn, the hepatic ſyſtem is more irrita- 


ble in this country than at any other ſeaſon: and 


the diſeaſes, which prevail in the months of Au- 
guſt and September, are obviouſſy connected with 
the ſtate of the bilitary ſecretion, and approach 
in bas nature to ſuch as nw) in warm Poe 
mates. | 

The fluid eee in the duales Ader IS 
evidently bilious, but it is bile in a very diſeaſed 


/late, by no means correſponding with the cha- _ 


raster of the natural or e fg, of that fluid. 
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ene 4, on JAUN DICE. 


1 aſe bile | is Gate; its free admifton * 
the duodenum be impeded, ſo that an accumula- 


tion of it take place in the excretory duQts of the : 
liver; it either regurgitates into the habit by the 


hepatic veins, or is abſorbed by the lymphatic ſyſ- 


tem; in either caſe it produces the diſeaſe called 
Jaundice; the hiſtory and cure of which 1 ſhall | 
now endeavour to explain. 


This is a diſeaſe to which women are more - tal | 
ject than men, and adults than children; though 


it takes place occaſionally in perſons of all * 
| and of both ſexes. It is attended _ 


1. With a ſenſe of laſſitude and languor. 

2. A ſenſe of pain and tenſion, or weight and 
ROS about the præcordia. 5 
3 is frequently much anxiety, and 
Some degree of difficulty 1 in breathing. 


* Fb re the 1 name of a 12 whoſe n is 
yellow. 


4 
. f . —_ 
4 - 2 , * 
8 4 ; — o 1 % . ; 5. ne 
s 1 ; 


# 


. The eyes a roots of the nail ar eco 
at yellow. „„ E 
6. Aſterwards the milo, We | 
_ ſometimes attended with an Lg of the 

P Ame rs Gileale, is a accom eee 


8. Vomit.” 2 © Wh : at b aan 
9. Flatulency. | 1 


10. Acidity. 
+430 8 OT 1 ts, | Lt ae 
12. The faces, which a are Pee a 8 "=, 
Colour, have not the uſual feculent ſm ell. 
13. Solid food generally its bitter; in the ET 
mouth in ſome, and 5 
14. In the moſt eee. te. 5 we ait e 
yl eaſe there occurs hiccup, and r | Ki 
18. Occaſional paroxyſms of rigor, or chillineſs 5 
16. The pain is ſometimes extremely acute in 
5 8 right neee or in the a. + 
„ nos © 
17. The ſtate = 5 cls varies; in a general. n 
it is quicker than natural, though in ſome 
caſes, eſpecially during the Dales, of a 
138 | gall-ſtone, it is lower. | 
18. It is ſaid to have happened, that objefts 
appear to the patient of a yellow colour. 
This diſeaſe is frequent during pregnancy, and 
in early infancy; in both, however it is of a very | 
ſhort duration. 
"Tip decline 3 is marked d by a gradual M _ 1 
9 


of the ſenſe of weight, oppreſſion, or uneaſineſs 


about the præcordia; a return of appetite and . 
digeſtion; the colour of the urine becomes more 


diluted ; it is ſecreted in a larger quantity; the 


| tools acquire a yellow colour, are more copious, | 


and more eaſily procured ; ſometimes hard and 
concrete matter is found in the feces. 5 
It is a diſeaſe into which a patient is very lia- 


ble to relapſe. It is very unfavourable if the pain 


be violent, and attended with a quick pulſe, loſs 
both of ſtrength and fleſh, with occaſional chilli- 
neſs, watchfulneſs, and melancholy ; under thoſe . 


_ circumſtances, he becomes ſubject either to pro- 
fuſe ſweating. or hæmorrhagy. When theſe ſymp- 


toms attend it, the diſeaſe ONE terminates 


in a confirmed aſcites, 


Under ſuch circumſtances we may aki, ; 


_ that though ſome bile muſt be ſecreted, and that 


its regurgation, or abſorption, is the conſequence 
of ſome reſiſtance to its free ingreſs into the duo- 


denum; yet that a part of the liver is, in its ſtruc- 


ture, or organization, materially diſeaſed, a cir- 


- eumſtance which, though frequently attendant 


on jaundice, is by no means es to dee 
tute the diſeaſe. . 
On diſſection, various appearances e . 


themſelves to our notice. The brain, the bones, 


and even the cartilages, are found deeply tinged 
of a yellow colour. The pori biliarn, and ſome 
of the kurzer branches of the hepatic ducts, are 


found | 


found ſometimes obliterated by diſeaſed ſtrufture, 
Gall-ſtones are often found in the ductus com- 
munis, but more frequently in the gall bladder and 
cyſtic duct. In fome a thickening and diſeaſed 
ſtructure of the ductus communis has taken place, 
not unlike what has been obſerved in the œſo- 
phagus. In many caſes there have been appear- 
ances of mechanical preſſure from the diſtention 
and tumour- of ſurrounding and neighbouring 
parts, as of. the pancreas, duodenum, and colon, | 
either of a temporary or permanent nature; hence 

a jaundice may ariſe from preſſure during preg- 
nancy. The bile has been found of a very viſeid, 
and pitchy conſiſtence, eſpecially in the gall blad- 
der, paſſing from the cyſtic to the common duct, 

and thereby perhaps reſiſting the paſſage of the 
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|| PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS. | 


Sor. LXVIII. 
0612065, coll AND IL AC PASSION+. 


res principal 8 af this diſeaſe i is, 
1. A pain felt in the lower belly. 

+ It is ſeldom fixed and pun gent in one 
part, but is a painful diſtention in ſome 
meeaſure ſpreading over the whole of the 
belly; and particularly with a ſenſe of 

-__— twiſting or_wringing round the navel. 
3. At the ſame time, with this pain, the 
navel and teguments of the belly are fre- 
quently drawn inwards, and often the 
| muſcles of the belly are ſpaſmodically 
contracted, and this in ſeparate portions, 
giving the * of a bag full of 

round balls. 

Such pains, in a certain degree, ſometimes oc- 
cur in caſes of diarrhea and cholera ; but theſe 
are leſs violent and more tranſitory, and are nam- 

ed gripings. 


From noh, one of the large inteſtines. 
I. 


 -manint, "and attended with nen 


5. This-is aſe a dined. with- vo- 


miting, which in many caſes is frequentiß 
repeated, eſpecially when any thing is 
taken down into the ſtomach; and in ſuch 


|: vomitings, not only the contents of the 


ſtomach are thrown up, but alſo the con- 


tents of the duodenum, and therefore fre- 
quently a quantity of bile. 74 ie OA. 
in ſome caſes of coli, 


1. The periſtaltic motion is antes tk 
ttztce whole length of the alimentary canal, 
in ſuch a manner that the contents of the 


the ſame inverſion appears ſtill more 


clearly from this, that what is thrown. 
into the rectum by e iS a e 

out by the mouth. pt 
526 In theſe ines of invers the dic: 
cKeeaſe has been named Ileus, or the Iliac 
Paſſion; and this has been ſuppoſed to 
be a peculiar diſeaſe diſtinct from colic; 


but to me it appears that the two diſ- 


eaſes are owing to the ſame proximate 


cCauſe, and have the ſame ! only 
in different degree. 


* : P * . 
: " * : The 
x &y « 1 - 
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* 
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hen more violent and per- 


great guts, and therefore ſtercoraceous 
matter, is thrown up by vomiting; and 


— * 


; 
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The colic is often without any pyrexid attend. 
ing it. Sometimes, however, an inflammation 
comes upon the part of the inteſtine eſpecially 
affected; and this inflammation aggravates all the 
ymptoms of the diſeaſe, being probably what 
brings on the moſt conſiderable inverſion of the 
periſtaltic motion; and, as the ftercoraceous vo- 
miting is what eſpecially diſtinguiſhes the Ileus, 
this has been conſidered as always depending on 
an inflammation of the inteſtines. - However 1 
can affirm, that as there are inflammations of the 
inteſtines without ſtercoraceous yomiting, ſo [I 
have ſeen inſtances of ſtercoracepus vomiting 
without inflammation; and there is therefore no 
ground for diſtinguiſhing ileus from colic, but as 
a higher degree of the ſame affection 
The ſymptoms of the colic, -and the diſſections 
of bodies dead of this diſeaſe, ſhow very clearly, 
tat it depends upon a ſpaſmodic conſtrittion of a 
part of the inteſtines; and that this therefore is to 
be conſidered as the proximate cauſe of the diſ- 
eaſe. In ſome of the diſſections of perſons dead 
of this difeaſe, an intus-fuſception has been re- 
marked to have happened; but whether this be 
1 oonſtantiy. the caſe in all the e of ileus, 
is not een e to 
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DIARRH@A®, on & LOOSENESS. . 


Tuts diſeaſe is characterized, 
1. By an encreaſed evacuation wy fool. 
This leading and characteriſtic ſyn | 


diverfified in its degree, in its cauſes, and in the 
| variety of matter evacuated, that it is almoſt 


impoſſible to | ag oy N OY ky; _ 
difeaſe. 
It is to be Eiflinguiſtied 


5m 1 5 


not being contagious; by being generally with-. 


out fever; and by being with the 'evacuation of 


the natural excrements, which are at leaſt for 


ſome time retained in dyſentery. The two diſ- 


eaſes have been commonly diſtinguiſhed by the 
gripings being more violent in the dyſentery; 


and they are commonly leſs violent and læſs fre- 


quent in diatrhœa: but as they frequently de 


occur in this alſo, and ſometimes to a confidera- 


: | 


on zs rough, and 0 ,. 


_ * e — NN 


 ſpaſmi 


die degree, fo PING do not r ed any proper ts 
diſtinction n.. 


A diarrhcea is to be diſtinguiſhed from cholera 


chiefly by the difference of their cauſes; which 
in Cholera is of one peculiar kind; but in diar- 


rhœa is prodigiouſly diverſified, as we ſhall ſee 
preſently. It has been common to diſtinguiſh | 
cholera by the evacuation downwards being of 


bilious matter, and by this being always accom- 
panied with a vomiting of the ſame kind; but 
it does not univerſally apply, as a diarrhoea is 


ſometimes attended WF e, 90 and? even of f 


bilious matter. 


The diſeaſe of 9 ian Aiſtioguiſhed, is. 


| mi greatly diverſified ; but in all caſes, the 
frequency of ſtools is to be imputed to a preter- 
natural increaſe of the periſtaltic motion in the 
whole, or at leaſt in a conſiderable portion: of 


the inteſtinal canal. This increaſed action is in 
different degrees, is often convulſive and ſpaſ- 


mo dic, and at any rate is a morus abnormis: for 
which reaſon, (ſays Cullen,) in the methodical 


Noſolcgy, I have RR 3 it to the e * 


Upon the EN We as 15 es 5 dit 


eaſe Au e to be an iner Fra . 


* Tenelm f is a diftinguihing 3 4 > FOB but 
it is ſometimes preſent in diarrhea alſo; eſpecially thoſe diar- 
rhœas which proceed from * or putrid ſubſtances in the 


| inteſtines. 7 


motion 


motion over the whole of the inteſtinal canal, 
ariſing from a peculiar irritability, I have con- 


ſidered it as merely a ſpecies of diarrhea. The 
idea of a laxity of the inteſtinal canal being the 


| cauſe either of lientery, or other ſpecies of 


diarrhœa, appears to me to be without founda- 
tion, except in the ſingle caſe of frequent li. 
quid ſtools from a palſy of the ſphintter . 

The increafed action of the periſtaltic motion, - 
I conſider as always the chief part of the Proxi- 
mate cauſe of diarrhea : but the diſeaſe. is. fur- 
ther, and indeed chiefly, diverſified by the diffe- 
rent cauſes of this increaſed action 5 which we 
are now to enquire into, 

The ſeveral cauſes of the mere Alon 5 
the inteſtines may be referred, I think, in ths 
firſt place, to two general heads. 

The firſt is, of the diſeaſes of certain parte of 


the body which, either from a conſent of the 


inteſtines with theſe parts, or from the relation 
which the inteſtines have to the whole ſyſtem, o- 
caſion an increaſed action of the inteſtines, with- 
out the transference of any ſtimulant matter from 
the primary diſeaſed part to them. 

The ſecond head of the cauſes of the 3 
action of the inteſtines is of the ſtimuli of vas 
rious kinds, which are applied We to the 
inteſtines themſelves. 8 

That affections of other parts of th Gem 5 
may affect the inteſtines without transference or 
Vor. FF T 0” ; 


A 


59 2 — trims # - <a are — 8 wm 
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| application of any ict matter, we learn 5 
from hence, that the paſſions of the mind do 


in ſome perſons excite diarrhœa. 
That diſeaſes in other Parts may in like man- 


ner affect the inteſtines, appears from the den- 


tition of infants frequently exciting diarrhea. 


TI believe that the gout often affords another in- 
ſtance of the ſame kind; and probably there are 
others alſo, though not well aſcertained. 


The ſtimuli, which may be applied te the 
inteſtines are of very various kinds; : and are 
either, 

I. Matters introduced by the mouth. 

2. Matters poured into the inteſtines by the 

ſeveral excretories opening into them. 

3. Matters poured from certain preter-na- 

tural openings made into, them in cer- 
tain diſeaſes. 

Of thoſe introduced by the mouth, the firſt 
to be mentioned are the aliments commonly 
taken in. Too great a quantity of theſe taken 


in, often prevents their due digeſtion in the 
ſtomach; and by being thus ſent in their crude, 


and probably acrid, ſtate to the inteſtines, they 
frequently excite diarrhea. 91 

The ſame aliments, though in proper quan- 
tity, yet having too great a proportion, as fre- 


quently happens, of ſaline or ſaccharine matter 
along with them, prove ſtimulant to the * 


eines, 121 excite diarrhæa. 


. 


But 


us 


But str alümenis prove eſpecially the eue 
of diarth&a, according as they, from their o] 
nature, or from the weakneſs of the flomach, are 
diſpoſed to undergo an undue degree of fermen- 
tation there, and thereby become ſtimulant to the 
inteſtines. Thus aceſcent aliments are ready to 
produce diarrhea ; but whether from their hav- | 


ing any dire&ly purgative quality; or only as 
mixed in an over e with the BIR, is not 


well determined. | 

Not only the aceſcent, but alſo che 9! 
diſpoſition of the aliments, ſeems to occafion a 
diarrhea; and it appears that even the effluvia 
of putrid bodies, taken in any way in Ra 
quantity, have the ſame effect. 

Are oils or fats, taken in as part of our a 
ments, ever the cauſe of diarrhea? and if fo, 
in what manner do they operate *? 

The other matters introduced by the mouth, 
which may be cauſes of diarrhoea, are thoſe 
thrown in either as medicines,” or poifons that 
have the faculty of ſtimulating the alimentary 
canal. Thus, in the liſt of the Materia Me- 
dica, we have a long catalogue of thoſe named 
purgatives; and in the liſt of poiſons, we have 
many poſſeſſed of the ſame quality. The former 
given in a certain quantity, occaſion a temporary 
diarrhœa 3 and en in very large doſes, — 


* Rayeid oils and fats FH irritate. the W . 
may therefore produce Diarrhœa from their oxygen. 


Ff | eaten 
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occaſion it in exceſs, and continue it Jagger than 


uſual, producing that ſpecies of diarrhea named 
a Hypercatharſis. | 


The matters poured into the cavity of the _ 


teſtines from the excretories opening into them, : 
and which may occaſion diarrhoea, are either 


thoſe | from the pancreatic 'or biliary duct, or 
thoſe from the excretories in the coats. of the 
inteſtines themſelves. 5 

What changes may happen to the banereatic 
juice, I do not exactly know; but I ſuppoſe 


that an acrid fluid may iſſue from the pancreas, 


even while ſtill entire in its ſtructure; ; but more 
eſpecially when it is in a ſuppurated, ſcirrhous, 
or cancerous ſtate, that a very acrid matter may 


be poured out by the pancreatic duct, and oc- 


caſion diarrhea. 

We know well, that from the biliary duc the 
bile may be poured out in greater quantity than 
uſual ; and there is little doubt of its being alſo 


| ſometimes poured out of a more than ordinary | 


acrid quality. It is very probable, . that in 
both yy the bile is ee a cauſe of 
diarrhcea. _ >; 

. Though I inte aid above that ain may 


be commonly diſtinguiſhed from cholera, I muſt 
admit here, that as the cauſes producing that 


ſtate of the bile which occaſions cholera, may 


occur in all the different poſſible degrees of force, 


fo as, on one occaſion, to produce the moſt vio- 
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lent and diſtinMy: Ware cholers; 'but; upon 
another, to produce only the gentleſt diarrhœa; 
which, however, will be the ſame diſeaſe, only 


. varying in degree. S0 J think it Probable, that 5 


in warm climates, and in warm ſeaſons, 'a 
diaries Biligſa of this kind may frequent oc 
not to be SOV Koa di f e 5 
from cholera; 4 4 
However this may bei it is ſufficiently pro- | 
babic that, in ſome caſes, the bile, without 
having been acted upon by the heat of the cli- 
mate or ſeaſon, may be redundant and acrid, and 
prove therefore a particular cauſe of diarrhea. 


| Beſide bile from the ſeveral cauſes and in the 5 


conditions mentioned, the biliary duct may pour 
out pus, or other matter, from abſceſſes in the 
liver, which may be the cauſe of diarrhoea.” 
Practical writers take notice of a diarrhea 
wherein à thin and bloody liquid is diſcharged, 5 
which they ſuppoſe to have proceeded from the 
liver, and have therefore given the diſeaſe the 
name of Hepatirrlaass; ; but we have not met 
with any inſtance of this kind; and Winder 
cannot properly ſay any thing concerning it. 
A ſecond ſet of excretories, from which ar 
105 is poured into the cavity of the inteſtines, are 
thoſe from the coats of the inteſtines themſelves; 


and are either the exhalants proceeding directly 


from the extremities of the arteries, or the ex- 


From mb, , the lier, and pews to flow, 
cretories 
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erxetories from the mucous follicles: $ and both 


theſe ſources occur in prodigious number over 
the internal ſurface of the whole inteſtinal canal. 


| It is probable that it is chiefly the effuſion 


from theſe which, in moſt inſtances, gives the mat 
ter of the liquid ſtools occurring in diarrhea. 
The matter from both ſources may be poured 
out in larger quantity than uſual, merely by the 
increaſed action of the inteſtines, whether that 


be excited by the paſſions of the mind, by dif 


eaſes in other parts of the ſyſtem, or by the va- 


nous ſtimulants mentioned; or the quantity of 


matter poured out may be increaſed, not ſo 
much by the increaſed action of the inteſtines, 


as by an increaſed afflux of fluids from ler 
parts of the ſyſtem. = 
Thus, cold-applied to the ſurface of the bn . 


and ſuppreſſed perſpiration, may determine a 
greater quantity of fluids to the inteſtines. 
Thus, in the zſeluria“ renalis, the urine taken 
into the blood-veſſels is ſometimes determined 
to paſs off again by the inteſtines. | Ry 
In like manner, pus or ſerum may be hs ; 


ſorbed from the cavities in which they have 


been ſtagnant, and be again poured. out into 
the inteſtines, as frequently happens, in particu- 


lar with reſpe& to the water of dropſy. 


It is to be obſerved here, that 4 dab. 
may be excited not only by a_ copious afflux 


y . to reſtrain, gk the urine. 


of 
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of the ſyſtem, but likewiſe by the mere deter- 
minaiion of various acrid matters from the maſs 
of blood into the cavity of the inteſtines. Thus 
it is ſuppoſed that the morbific matter of fevers 
is ſometimes thrown out into the cavity of the in- 
teſtines, and gives a critical diarrhea ; and whe- - 
ther I do, or do not, admit the doctrine of critical 
evacuations, I think it is probable that the morbific 
matter of the exanthemata is frequently thrown 
upon the inteſtines, and occaſions diarrhoea, _ 

It is to me further probable, | that the putreſ- 
cent matter diffuſed over the . maſs of blood in 
putrid diſeaſes, is frequently poured out by the 
exhalants into the inteſtines, and proves there 
the cauſe, at leaſt in part, of the diarrhea fo 
commonly attending theſe diſeaſes. - ; 
Upon this ſubje& of the matters poured into 
the cavity of the inteſtines, I haye chiefly con» 
ſidered them as poured out in unuſual quantity: 
but it is probable that, for the moſt part, they 
are alſo changed in their quality, and become of 
a more acrid and ſtimulant nature, upon which 
account eſpecially it is that they excite, af | 
leaſt increaſe a diarrhea. 
Hou far, and in what manner, the . | 
fluid may be changed in its nature and quality, 
we do not certainly know: but with reſpe& to 
the fluid from the mucous excretories, we know *' 
that, when poured out. in unuſual quantity, it 
is commonly, at the ſame time, in a more li- 
„„ | | quid 
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quid has acrid form ; Eee may prove therefore, . 
conſiderably irritating. | | 


Though the copious Außen of a more liquid 
and acrid matter from the mucous excretories, be 


probably owing to the matter being poured out 


immediately as it is ſecreted from the blood into 


the mucous follicles, without being allowed ta 


ſtagnate in the latter, fo as to acquire that 
milder quality and thicker conſiſtence we com- 

monly find in the mucus in its natural ſtate ; 
and although we might ſuppoſe the excretions 


of a thin and acrid fluid ſhould always be the 


effect of every determination to the mucous fol- 


| Jicles, and of every ſtimulant applied to them: 


yet it is certain, that the reverſe is ſometimes 
the caſe ; and that, from the mucous follicles, 


there is frequently an increaſed excretion of a 


mucus, which appears in its proper form of a 


mild, viſcid, and thickiſh matter. This com- 


monly occurs in the caſe of dyſentery ; and it 


has been obſerved to give a ſpecies of diarrhcea, 


which has been N named the Diarrhea 
Mucoſa. 
A third ſource of matter dt into the ca- 


vity of the inteſtines, and occaſioning diarrhœa, 


is from thoſe preternatural openings produced 


by diſeaſes in the inteſtines or neighbouring parts. 
: - hus the blood-veſſels on the internal ſurface of 


the inteſtines may be opened by eroſion, rupture, 


or eee, and pour into the cavity their 


blood, 


blood, which, either by its quantity or by nz 
acrimony, whether inherent or acquired by ſtag · 


nation, may ſometimes give a diarrhea evacua, 


ting bloody matter. This is what T think hap- 
pens in that diſeaſe which has Deen called the | 
Melæna or Morbus Niger. CE 

Another preternatural ſource of matter pour- i: 
ed into the cavity of the inteſtines, is the rupture 
of abſceſſes ſeated either in the coats of the in- 
teſtines themſelves, or in any of the contiguous _ 
viſcera, which, during an inflamed ſtate, had 
formed an adheſion with ſome part of the in- 
teſtines. The matter thus poured into their ca- 
vity may be various; purulent, or fanious, or 
both together, mixed at the fame time with 
more or leſs of blood ; and in each of theſe 
Rates may be a cauſe of diarrhoea. | ons 
Amongſt the ſtimuli that may be directly ap- 
wo to the inteſtines, and which, by increaſing 

weir periſtaltic motion, may occaſion diarrhea, * 
tf not omit to mention werlts, us It fre- 
quently that eſſect. MN ab oa 

I muſt alſo mention here a tate of the inteſ- 
tines, wherein their periſtaltic motion is preter- 
naturally increafed, and a diarrhea produced; 
and that is, when they are affected with an ery- 
thematic inflammation.” With reſpe& 'to the 
exiſtence of ſuch a ſtate, and 'its 5 CE | 


1 From pedag black, | | | 
_ diarrhea 


- ? * 
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diarrhea, ſee what is ſaid above. Whether 
it is to be conſidered as a Particular and 
diſtint caſe of diarrhœa, or is always the 
ſame with ſome of thoſe produced by one 
or other of the cauſes before mentioned, 1 

have not been able to determine. 
La aſtly, by an accumulation of alimentary or 
of other matter poured into the cavity of the 
inteſtines from ſeveral of the ſources above 
mentioned, a diarrhea may be eſpecially oc- 
caſioned when the abſorption of the lacteals, 
or of other abſorbents, is prevented, either 
by an obſtruction of their orifices, or by an 
obſtruction of the meſenteric glands, through 
- which alone the abſorbed fluids can be tranſ- 
mitte. 

In one inſtance * this kind, when the 5 
f prepared in the ſtomach and duodenum is not 
abſorbed in the courſe of the inteſtines, but 
paſſes off in conſiderable quantity by the anus, 
the diſeaſe has been named Morbus Cœliacus, 
or ſimply and more properly Cæliacax; which 
accordingly I have conſidered as a e of 
diarrhoea. $, 
I have thus endeavoured 10 point out the 
various ſpecies of diſeaſe that may come un- 
der the general appellation of Diarrhea ; and 
from that enumeration it will appear, that 


 * Ceeliac , from au, the 885 


many 
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many, and indeed the greater part of the 
caſes of diarrhœa, are to be conſidered as ſym- 
pathetic affections, and to be cured only by — 


curing the primary — _ "Ou thay D 
depend, 
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SECT. LXX. 


 VERMES, WORMS. 


* 


Ir is a fact equally well W to phyſician 


and philoſophers, that the human body contains 
in its interior different ſpecies of worms. Theſe 


worms are alſo known to produce diſeaſed ſtates 
of the bodies in which they inhabit, and to be- 
come the ſource of innumerable evils, 
The uſual ſymptoms are, 
1. Diſturbed ſleep with ſtartings. 
2. Gnaſhing, or grinding of the teeth, | 
3. Breath exceedingly offenſive in the morn 
ing. 
4. Pains in the bowels, and l 

. Itching of the noſe, and other parts, 

. Waſting of the ow” 
Often heQtic fever, or tabes. 

. Voiding of mucous. ſtools, and worms of 
different kinds, LE 
To inquire therefore into their mi and 

ebene * to point out their peculiarities, is a 

n | matter 
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matter of no ) ſmall 8 put, on be on- i 
trary, may contribute to eſtabliſn a more rational 
method of cure in diſeaſes produced by theſe 


creatures. 75 he deſcriptions of writers on this ſub- : 5 
ject are frequently diſcordant, and we have yet to 
lament the want of an arrangement which ſhall 


diſtinAly point out the "ſpecific characters by 
which each worm may be diſtinguiſhed. To ob- 
viate theſe inconveniences, and to reduce to order 
what has hitherto been much confuſed, I have, 
ſays the learned Dr. Hooper, in the following 
ſheets, endeavoured to lay down ſome obſerva- 
tions towards eſtabliſhing an arrangement of hu- 
man inteſtinal worms. It is my intention alſo, 2 
ſome future period, to prove, that the human in- 
teſtinal worms are of themſelves diſtin& from all 
other worms, ty bans habit” in the hun 
 frime vic. 111 £541 1 

Such is the nale 8 office of the bn fto- Z 
mach and inteſtines, at inſects, or their uvula. 


may not unfrequently be conveyed. into that ca- 


nal with thoſe, things that are continually taken 
as food; but ſuch inſects or worms do not live 
long, and ſeldom, if ever, generate in a ſituation 
ſo widely different from their natural one. 
Beſides theſe, there are worms that are never | 
found in any other ſituation than the human ſto- 
mach or inteſtines,* and which hone gonna and 


produce their ſpecies. 


Thus it e that the human ſtomach Fs 


[nates Ts inteſtines 


_—_ 
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nada tte the ſeat for mint us; Which ate 


for worms proper to them; which live in no other 
fituation, as! ſhalt e in the er of each 


9 
THE FIRST CLASS. 


Contains Goſs worms which are generated and 
nouriſhed in the human inteſtinal canal, ag 
Kr ug THEO 8 their ſpecies. 5 1 


| + THE SECOND CLASS 
thoſe inſets or worms, that acct- 


| gentally e enter the human prime viæ ab extra, and 


which never propagate their ſpecies in that canal, 
but are ſoon eliminated from the body; ſuch are 
ſeveral fpecies of Scarabe, the Lumbricus Ter- 
reſtris, the Faſciola, the Gordius Inteſtinalis, and 
en | 

The ſecond claſs beloÞs to the province of 


natural hiſtory. The conſideration of the firſt 
claſs is the ſubjeC of the preſent paper, which, 


from the variety it affords, I have thought proper 


to divide into different orders, genera, and ſpe- 


cies, and have attached ſuch peculiarities as, 
eventually, will diſtinguiſn them from all others. 
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 ASCARIS LUMBRICO! gs 


| Efential Charafter.—The body round. Len "ij 
from twelve to fifteen. inches. Head furniſhed 
with three veſicles, forming in their middle 2 
triangular ſpace. 

Situation —They generally infeſt the ſmall in- 
teſtines, and of theſe more frequently the courſe 
of the. jejunum and ileum. Sometimes they. are 
known to aſcend through the duodenum into the 
ſtomach, and I have frequently ſeen them creep 
out at the mouth and noſtrils. It happens but 
rarely, that they deſcend into the tract of the 
large inteſtines, and then only after the exhibition 
of vermifuges, or from other cauſes, which in- 
creaſe the periſtaltie motion. They have alſo 
been detected oft mortem in the ductus communis 
cholidochus; and inſtances are related where 
they have remained a conſiderable time in the 
veſica fellis x. 8 

Namber.—In general T's are > very numerous ; 
I knew a girl eight years old, who voided. per 
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- Thee a preparation illuſtrative of this fact in the invalu- 
able Anatomical Muſeum of Mr. Heaviſide, a collection that 
confers the. higheſt honour on the nation, as well as the indi- 
vidual, The greateſt part of the worm is convoluted within 
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anum upwards of two hundred in the courſe of . 
a week; between thirty and fifty is a very com- 


mon number. Nevertheleſs inſtances OE. 
occur of their being folitary. 


Colour. When recently excluded hey are tranſ- 
parent, and appear as if they had been ſucking 


water tinged with blood; this colour, however, 


' ſoon diſappears, and they become at length of of 


light and opaque yellow. 
Motion. When voided by patients they are, id 
general, yery feeble, and ſoon die in ſpite of all 


attempts to keep them alive. 1 have, however, 


occaſionally ſucceeded by ſuddenly evacuating | 
them by a very draſtic purge, and immediately 
putting them into warm milk and water, when 


they appear extremely vivacious. Their motion 


is ſerpentine, and in no reſpect reſembles that of 
the lumbricus terreſtris, or earth worm, which 


has the power of conſiderably diminiſhing its 


length and again extending itſelf. Whereas that 


* * 


of the lumbricoid aſcaris is never diminiſhed, the 
head is alw-ays ſent forward by the worm curling 


itſelf into circles, and ſuddenly extending i it in 
conkderable force t to Joon: Happe ; 


Rene of his W orm K {as is by many ; An) 
the: Earth or Ka, ary Aen. e ps 

| The yy round worm of the en inteſtines 
bas, for many centuries, been conſidered of the 
| ſame 
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ſame ſpecies as the earth or lob- worm; the fal- 
lacy of which L have therefore eee you to 
demonſtrate. - 
The lumbricus tene has FRO one veſicle 1 


its head, in the middle of which is its mouth; it 
is flat towards the tail, and is furniſhed with ſharp 


| briſtles on its under ſurface, that ſer it for feet, 
which the animal can ere& or depreſs at plea« 


ſure; its annular muſcles are very large and 
ſtrongly marked, and its colour is of a duſky red: 
Whereas the lumbricoid aſcaris has none of theſe 
charaReriſtics. I have before noticed its colour is 
a pale yellow, that its muſcles are very delicate; 
and its head furniſhed with three veſicles. Upon 
the under ſurface of the earth- worm there is a 
large femilunar fold in the ſkin, into which the 
animal can draw its Read, or thruſt it out at will; 


but there is no ſuch form in the aſcaris lumbri- 


coides: the former alſo has an elevated belt in 


its middle; but in the latter there is a depreſſed 


band. On each ſide of the aſcaris lumbricoides 
there is a longitudinal line very diſtinctly marked; 
on the earth-worm there are three lines ER its 


upper ſurface. 


* SPECIES 2. 
| ASCARIS VERMICULARIS. 


Eſential Character. Head obtuſe; and furniſhed 


with three veſicles. Tail terminates in a ſharp = 
point. | Bb 5 


Vor. III. 5 | Gg © Situation. 
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Situation. They are moſt commonly ſituated 5 
in the inteſtinum rectum of children, and are con- 
tinually paſſing per anum; hence they are called 


by the Germans, afterwurm. They are frequent- 
ly met with in the cæcum and colon, and have 
been found in the ſtomach * and ſmall Wi 
lying hid between their tunics. : 
Number. — This ſpecies is generally i in very con- 


fiderable numbers, . eſpecially in the rectum of 
children. When they infeſt other parts, their 
numbers are leſs conſiderable, yet I have known 
upwards of an hundred vomited in the courſe of 


a day, from the ſtomach of a young woman. 


Colour. — Their natural colour is a pale yellow. 
They are often obſerved of a yellowifth green, 
and occaſionally brown. This would appear 
to depend upon a variety of circumſtances with . 
which we are -unacquainted.; for, if ſuffered to 


remain a day or two in water, they always (what- 
ever their colour may be) become of an | opaque 
15 yellow. 


Motion. — The head is the 8 firſt put into mo- 
tion, which the animal turns in every direction, 
ſometimes forming a circle, at other times the 


figure eight; but moſt frequently its tail appears 
fixed, whilſt it turns its. body ſometimes to one 
ſide, and then to the other. They are extremely 
_ vivacious, and I have ſeen them bury themſelves 


in the ſoft fæces of children almoſt inſtantaneouſly | 


* Wolf Obſervat. Chirurg. Medic. I. 2. obſ. 4. 
| „ upon 


upon expoſure to the atmoſphetie air. By ſome 2a 
they are ſaid to jump from one place to another, 
but! cannot ſay I BYE. ever ſeen ee Pre 


EN , 
SPECIES 15 | 
TRICHURHIS VULGARIS. 


_ Efential Charafter —Body large = farnifieg. 
with a proboſcis... Tail twice as Fe as Sons OY 
and filiform: : 

Number. have ſeen 3th of twenty. in y 
ſome faces of a child of fix years old, and, ac- 
cording to the account of Blumenbach, they are, 
in general, in conſiderable number.. ak: 

- Situation. —Wriſberg, Blumenbach, and vtheis,” | 
have found theſe worms in the inteſtinum reftum, 
in the inferior part of the ileum, and alſo in the 
jejunum, mixed' with their pultaceous contents. 
[ have never ſeen them mr death but in the 
cxcum. 333; ethos 3 

Colour. Like the vermicular aſcarides. 

Motion. —Its motion is by no means vivacious, 
which would appear to ariſe from a wanf of 
power, as the animal died ſoon after expoſure 
to air. About a minute before its death the pro- 
boſcis was withdrawn, and ſuddenly ae ee 

* This circumſtance appears to have given. riſe. to the name 


aſcarides; __ r arne be hs Me I as e _— 
vel ane. 


N 5 8 three 


three or four times, when. it gradually curled it- 
ſell into a roupd and and Wan never dons 


to move after. 


8 II. GENUS T. 
SPECIES 1. 
TENIA OSCULIS MARGINALIBUS. 


- Efential Charafier —The oſcula are ſituated 
upon the margin of each articulation, and the 
coyaria are diſpoſed in an arboreſcent farm. 

Of the Connexion of the Joints —The joint next 
to the head is received into the baſis of the head, 
and it, in like manner, receives the beginning of 
the next joint, which order is obſerved through- 


out the whole extent of the worm. Thus the 


inferior margin or joint, or that towards the 
tail, is called the receiving articulatory margin, 
to diſtinguiſh it from the other which is received. 
The receiving articulatory margin is ſupplied 
with a ligamentous band, to which the longitu- 
dinal muſeles are attached, which firmly em- 
braces the next joint. This margin may always 
be known from the other by its being largeſt, a 
and by its being fringed, whereas the ohe is 
* and ſomewhat rounded. | 
Of the Separation of the Foints of this Worm into. 
VERMES CUCURBITINI,—The joints of the tænia 
oſculis marginalibus are very eaſily ſeparated | 
from each other whilſt the animal is alive. This. 
3 Gas 
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ſeparation! is effected either by U the rate mo- 8 


tion of the inteſtines, or, perhaps, ſpontaneouſly. 
Each joint thus detached from the mother-worm, 


has the power of retaining, for a confiderable 


time, its living principle, and is called, from its 
reſemblance to the ſeed of the gourd, vermis cu- 
curbitinus. This phenomenon has given rife to 


many warm diſputes; feveral authors have de- 


nied their being portions of tæniæ, and haye af- 
firmed that they were diftin& worms; but of 
this hereafter. The ſeparated joints do not ap. 
pear capable of retaining their fituation for any 
length of time, but are ſoon forced down the in- 
teſtinal tube, and at length creep out, or are ex- 
pelled per anum. I knew ea man who had been 
for ſome time troubled with this ſpecies of tænia; 
whenever he took a ſtrong purgative medicine, be 
voided upwards of thirty or forty detached joints 
with his feces; and I remember a female patient, 
who was always tormented by their creeping per 

anum two or three hours after dining without the 
exhibition of any medicine. Such eliminations 

are common to all who nouriſli this Worm. 

Thus it is evident that the joints of this animal 
exiſt for a time when ſeparated from each other. 
I have kept them alive, and fed them two of 
three days together; but F do not believe that 
they are capable of living any length of time in 
the inteſtines, when perfectly detached. 55 
I am inclined to believe that the” vermes cucur- 

| bitini 


. —— 
bitini have not the power of propagating the ſpe- 
cies, i. e. of forming freſh joints; I conceive that 
Property to be peculiar to the head; but this is 
to. be conſidered as mere hypotheſis, cheriſhed by 
the two following circumſtances : Firſt, That their 

expulſion always ſucceeds their being detached; 
and, ſecondly, that the ſeparation of the joints 
appear to be the only means of inſuring the worm 
a continuance in its ſphere ; for, were the head 
to continue multiplying the joints, and the joints 
have the ſame power, they would ſoon obliterate 
the cavity of the inteſtinal tube, and, conſequent- 
ly, effect their own expulſion, or kill the patient. 
Of the Formation of freſh Joints —There are ſeve- 
veral caſes faithfully. recorded, and ſeveral have 
come under my own care, where the perſons, it 
their veracity can be depended upon (and they 
had no intereſt in deceiving), have voided, during 
the time they were troubled with the warm, up- 
wards of fifteen thouſand. I have attended ſeve- 
ral patients who were martyrs to the ravages of 
this animal for upwards of ſeven years, and the 
number of joints which, during that period, have 
been evacuated, are beyond all conception; from 
ſome upwards of fifty per day, and ſeldom fewer 
than twenty. ; 
When a ſpecific 1 is adminiſtered, and the whole 
worm or worms brought away by ſtool, no 
more portions. are ever known to follow. But 
experience teaches, that when all is voided 
except 


EE 
except the head, then in a ſhort time after, 
freſh joints are generated, and the kane is as 
much troubled with them as before. 7 . 
Thus it is evident that the Sint of as; 
joints is proper to the head of * min n 1 
believe, to it alone. 250 e 
Number of this Sſiecies of fs ænia ant is not, in 
general, ſolitary, as is commonly ſuppoſed ; Her- 
renſchwanz, Madame Noufer, and others, men- 
tion their ſeeing ſeveral come away; a at the We 
1 from their patients. e e 
Situation. They are always found in Uthe jeju- 
num and ileum, occupying their whole extent. 
Colour. Tæniæ are moſtly of a pale white, but 
the colour varies in different worms. They are 
not unfrequently of a light brown caſt, which, in 
all probability, ariſes from living on the chyme, 
or on chyle mixed with ſome bile. COS, 
| Motion —The motion of tæniæ is undulatory. 
The firſt joint towards the head contracts, the 
ſucceeding ones follow ſucceſſively, and the worm 
is at length drawn conſiderably forwards, exactiy 
in the manner that the earth-worm is ſeen to 
move, but not near ſo rapidly. By this means 
the food taken in at the mouth of the worm is 
very ſoon conveyed all along the alimentary cas 
nal. I have detected milk, mixed with a colour- 
ing matter, running along this canal in the above 
manner with conſiderable rapidity. _ 
Length ,—Boerhaave mentions Skis meeting with 
TL he tænia 
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a tænia thirty ells in length, and Pliny ſays he 
has ſeen them upwards of thirty feet long. The 
exact length, however, depends upon the man- 
ner in which the death of the animal was occa- 
fioned. | If expelled by irritating medicines, it 
will not be as long by nearly one-half, as if its 
death had been occaſioned by emolients; for, in 
the firſt inſtance, it would be very much Panels 
ed, but in the latter, very much relaxed. 

OBSERVATIONS. —Dionis, in his wane upon 
_ tenia ®, has called this ſpecies tænia articulos de- 
mittens, in conſequence of the frequency of its 
parting with its joints ; and this circumſtance has 
given riſe to innumerable errors. 

The Arabian phyſicians obſerving theſe de. : 
tached portions come away alive, and not thinking 
it poſſible. they could be joints of another. worm, 
believed they were adißintt W and deſcrib- 
ed them accordingly. 

Others, finding ſevera] of the joints Sag las 
together, believed it to. be. in e e of 
ſuction f. 
I boſe wha could: not conceive > how the white 
and veſſels; could correſpond ſo exactly, ſuppoſed 
they were all: ſurrounded: by. a common mem 
brane, which. Van Helmont aſſures us has its 
origin from the inteſtinal mucus. 
Linnæus Arranges them amongſt 


the. eber 
* Diſſertation fur le Tænia ou ver plat, p. 14. | 

_ Vide Larthuſer fundam. pal tom. ii. p. 203. 
f and 


* 1 2 3 


and many very learned authorities appear to fa- 
vour his opinion. The following is an extract 
from one of his Jetters to Baron de Haller. Te- 
niam examinavi, et reperi 14 vivas integras, quæ- | 
ſivi caput quod omnes medici in lumbrico hats 
quæſiverunt, ſed fruſtra ; falſiſſimum eſt caput, 
quod Tulpius habet in obfervationibus; et fruftra 
quæretur caput, nam caput eſt inn 5 
et os in ſingulo articulo, in una ſpecie ſubtus, in 
altera ad latus. Nullus mortalium potuerit in- 
telligere hunc vermem, qui non intellexerit poly- 
porum naturam, et propagatur ſecedentibus ar- 
ticulis, dum quilibet articulus vivit et acereſſit in 
perfectum corpus: inferut e nune 
imprimendis s. 
Some believe the lateral oſcula to be the | 
mouths, by which they take in their food; and, 
at the ſame time, confider them as: excretory | 
veſſels. Coulet-t and Ernſt are of this opinion, 
the latter expreſſes himſelf thus: Nihil ergo reftat 
quam ſtatuere idem orifcium abſorptioni bag et 
_ excretioniexcrementoruminſervire. Objectio 
quaſi” nulla excrementa ejicerent iſti jumbrici, : 
quia merum-chylum ederent, nulla eſt; alias in- 
tantes puro latte viventes nihil excrementitii ha- 
berent ; nec abſurdum putes hoc ben. led. th 
idem oſculum et deglutitioni et excrementis lar- - 


+. Vide Linnæum in Collect. Epitl ab erud. viris ad Haller 
tom. 2. p. 411. 
f Tractatus Hiſt. de Aſcarid. . 


5 ius. 
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gius. Stella enim marina unicum in ſuperiori 
ſuperficie habet orificium quo artificioſe predam 
arripit, deyorat, et quicquid eſt excrementitii, per 
idem orificium reddit, nonne idem noſtre Tæniæ, 
natura diverſimodo ludente, privilegium: concedi 
potuit *? _ 

Bonnet appears in one part of his, trontile on 
inſects, to favour a fimilar opinion, although he 
expreſſes himſelf very differently in other places. 
Speaking of a ſpecies of tænia he obſerved with 
two oſcula on the flattened ſurface, he ſays, 
« Ces petits viſceres analogues a Veſtomac et aux 
inteſtines communiquent avec les ſtigmates ; et fi 
le plus grand de ces ſtigmates fait la fonction de 
bouche, on 5 afſez que Tautre 8 5 acquitte 
de Vanus f.“ 8 271 
The e thor ponders: them as 3 organs of 
reſpiration d. The arboreſcent ovaria are, by 
thoſe who believe the oſcula to be the true 
mouths which convey nouriſhment to the worm, 
taken for chylopottic veſſels, and their ovula for. 
| ſmall glands || or pieces of fat, or young polipi J. 
The four ſyckers at the head, Andry aſſures us, 
are their eyes“; and Mery is willing we ſhould | 


_ * Vide Ernſt. Diſtert. Inaug. de Tænia ſecunda Plateri. 
+ Vide Bonnett Traite e RY e 
8 Vide Bonnett, l. c. ae | | 
I Vide Syſtem. Natur. Linnæi, tom. b 4 I 323. 
t Vide tom. iy. des Memoires des Curieux de la Nature a Ber- 
lin, p. 218. | | 
# # Andry ſur le Generation des ver. loc. cit. 


conſider 


„ a © 
conſider them as the animal's noſtrils *. The. 
obtuſe extremity has been taken fon the head, 
and the true head for the tail f. T2” 
It is ſomewhat ſingular that 5 many accurate 
obſervers in ſeveral nations have, during many 
centuries, pretended that there never was but 
one of theſe tæniæ in the ſame individual, from 
whence aroſe the name Solium, and 2 80 the French 
le ver ſolitaire. 5 
It appears to me ſuperfluous to prove me fal- 
lacy of theſe and various other ridiculous opi- 
nions, and to refute them; for having, I truſt, 
ſatisfactorily demonſtrated, that they have heads, 
and the head an apparatus by means of which it 
abſorbs the nouriſhment, which paſſes from thence 
to every articulation of the worm ; that the oſcula, 5 


and the various ramifications which are obſerved fn 


in the internal part of the joints, are ſubſervient 
to generation, and that ovula paſs from thence . 
into the inteſtinal canal; and as it is ſufficiently - 
proved that theſe teniz, as well as other worms 
of our inteſtines, exiſt only in the human body, 

and that in ſociety, I think all further Teil 
needleſs. | | 


* The ſame — 5 . 
5 Le * * a lor. 425 16 555 
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SPECIES 2. 
TENIA OSCULIS SUPERFICIAELIBUS. 


Efential Claracter.— The oſcula ſituated. on the 
flattened ſurface of each joint. Ovaria diſpoſed 
like a ſtar round the oſculum. 
Number of this Species of W orm.—Uncertain. 

Seldom more than three or four ; but this num- 
ber is by no means unfrequent. 5 55 

Length —This ſpecies of tænia ſeldom exceeds | 
five yards in length. „ 

Situation — It is always ſituated in the ſmall i in- 
teſtines, and it would appear that it feeds on no 
ether food than pure chyle. 

Colour. — It is for the moſt part of a darker 
hue than the former ſpecies, nevertheleſs I have 
ſeen it as white as milk. 
OsskRVATIOx.— This ſpecies of tænia is very 
ſeldom met with in this country, but is endemic 
in Switzerland and Ruſſia , and very common 
in Germany and other parts of Europe. | 

It is no uncommon circumſtance in the eoun- 
tries where this ſpecies is endemial, to have it 
come away before it has arrived at its full growth, 
and this occurring ſo: frequently, has given riſe to 
the name of Tenia Tenella, which is by many 
conſidered as a diſtin ſpecies, though, in re- 
ality, no other than the worm we have juſt de- 


Vide Cartheuſer libellus de morbis endemiis. 
ſcribed, 


.* / - 
a 95 „ . c 8: 


ſcribed, differing from. it in- ſize only, having a en 


thing elle 1 in common 7 
which, be 15, has two. ofcuja on: each joint, ne 
placed, upon each ſide, and which he terms Ie. . 

nia Vulgaris. This, which at moſt can. only We - 1 

a variety, is called by by Pallas, „Le Gris, who yy = 
it is of il white IE) and. that. « EY « -F | 


into a gtiſeous one by ſpirit of 
an ,Opportunitz y of 7 5 L Gihis m, 
b y—probably. it is "only. met, with, 3 In 
_ a hal a . Be l ne MEH 
let, .-ÄöL0 
* » Wards cannot AE any 1 to the reader of the ex 
lence of the plates of theſe woods a ter ld bf b Hoo 
and as ſuch we recommend them to the public. Vide Tranſac- 1 5 l 
tions of the Bolt Court Medical Society, Vol. V. re (254). 9 
Happy would it be for ſcience, if abſtruſe medical enquiries | 1 
were den taken up with an * * and abinty? 2 a 
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"Tars e 8 Wale nds "chow or 
| other received into the body. The falt of lead 
has a ſacchatine taſte, which has procured it the 
name alſo af ſugar of lead. For this reaſon 
__ wine begins to turn four, the ready way 
to cure it of that di 


7 ſagree able taſte, is, ta ſubſti- 
tute a ſweet one which is not diſagreeable to 
the taſte, by mixing therewith ceruſe, litharge, 
or ſome ſuch preparations of lead: for the acid 
of the wine diſſolves the lead, and therewith 
forms a ſugar of lead, which remains mixed 
with the wine, and hath a taſte, which, joined 
with that of the wine, is not unpleaſant. But, 
as lead is one of the moſt dangerous poiſons we 
know, this method ought never to be practiſed; ; 
and whoever employs ſuch a pernicious drug de- 
ſerves to be moſt ſeverely puniſhed. Let ſome- 


4 | 2 i : * 7 * N : 
es From the Latin word pictor, a yan DO: 
N 33 C35 « 4 Re 7 54 „ by / : - | 
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thing very Alke this FS. every day; aun Gul be 
needs have very bad conſequences; while there 
is nobody to blame, and thoſe to whom the 
thing may n Tatal” can have. no miſtruſt 
of it. = 1 1 F 


All the cotallers of wine in Paris, have a cüſtönt | 


of filling their bottles on a counter covered with 


lead, having a hole in the middle, into which a 


leaden pipe is ſoldered. The wine which they i 


ſpill on the counter, in filling the bottles, runs 
through this pipe into a leaden veſſel below. In 
that it uſually ſtands the whole day, or perhaps 
ſeveral days; after which it is taken out of the 
leaden veſſel, and mixed with other wine, or put 
into the bottle of ſome petty cuſtomer. But, 
alas for the man to whoſe lot ſuch liquor falls! He 
muſt feel the moſt fatal effects from it; and the 
danger to which he is expoſed is ſo much the 
greater the longer the wine hath ſtood in the 
leaden veſſel, and thereby acquired more of a 
noxious quality. We daily fee cruel diſtempers 
among the common people, occaſioned by ſuch 
_ cauſes, which are not ſufficiently attended to. 
Wine that is not kept in cloſe veſſels is apt to 
turn ſour very ſoon, eſpecially in the ſummer ; 
and the retailers of wine have obſerved that their : 
drippings, thus collected in veſſels of lead, are 
not liable to this inconvenience. This is what 
hath eſtabliſhed among them the practice Jam 
wenn . As N ſee only the good ef- 
fects 
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ſects thereof, and know nothing of its ill con- 
ſequences, we cannot, however, be much angry 
with them. It is natural to think, that, as lead 
hath the property of keeping wine cool, it may 


buy that means prevent its growing ſour for ſome 


time ; and perſons who are not verſed in chy- 
miſtry can hardly ſuſpect that wine is preſerved 
from being pricked, only by being converted into 
a kind of poiſon. Yet this is the very caſe: for 
lead doth not hinder the wine from growing ſour; 
but, uniting with its acid, as ſoon as it appears, 
and forming therewith a ſugar of lead, changes 
the taſte thereof as hath been ſaid, and hinders 
the acid from affecting the palate. 

It is eaſy to prove whether or no a ſuſpested 
wine contains lead. You need only pour into it 
a little oil of tartar per deliquium ; or, if you have 
not that at hand, a lye of the aſhes of green wood. 
If there be any lead diſſolved in it, the liquor 
will immediately grow turbid, and the lead will 
precipitate in the form of a white powder; be- 
cauſe the ſugar of lead it contains, being a neu- 
tral ſalt, whoſe baſis is a metal, is decompounded 
by the fixed alkali, which ſeparates that metal 
from the acid. Lead thus ſeparated from the 
acid of vinegar by an aa 1 is called magiſtery 
of lead. | EF 

Ceruſe, or white lead, is alſo a very dangerous 


poiſon. It is a pigment very much uſed, being 


the only white that can be applied with oil. 
al 5 This 


% * 
35 ls. 
4 8 < 
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only L. thoſe nh £ = win which 
painters, and all that, work Ap SIN Are fre- 
quently afflicteg. ig i h 1 AF" oo ; 
To, the ſamę cauls, though got ſo apparent at 
firſt bght,. we are to. aferibe. the Devonſhire co- 
lic, where lead is receiyed into the body 
in cyder, the common drink of the. inhabitants | 
of that country.; This has been proved by expe- 
riment; for lead has been extracted from eyder 
in quantity ſufficient to pretlurg pernieious ef. 
 fets, on the human body. The colie of Poictou, 
and hat is called the dry belly-ache in the Weſt 
Indies, are of the ſams; nature; the dals wing are 
. n of all theſe diſeaſes 
» Sh 6 aq Sat is. generally. firſt feiged. ith 
Tj pai at the pit of the ſtomach, 5 
"dich extends. Ones "SIP" & griping 
Pans to the bowels. Wü | 
15 Soon after there is 4 aten lion, as 
wind and frequent reachings to vemit, 
Without bringing up any ching but ng * 
g | "ae ot. bile and phlegm. 
: 5 An ohſtinate coſtiyeneſs follows, * 
_ times attended with a teneſmus, and the 


,diffolved 


bopwels ſeem to the patient 89 if they were T7 


oi up towards the back , at git 
times they are dyn into hard amps, | 
or hard rolls, Which are plainly pergep- - 
üble to the hand on the belly, r. Aang 
| convulſive ſpaſms. =_ | 
V MW | 4. Some- | 


l Sometimes the coats of the Ames en 
do be drawn up from the anus and down 
from the pylorus towards the navel. | 
5. When a ſtool. is procured by artificial 
maieans, as clyfters, &c. the feces appear 
nin little hard knots like ſheep? s dung, 
* called Toy; and are in mel ym 

22 The: urine is diſcharged in Call An, 

frequently with pain and much difficulty. 
1 7 - The pulſe is generally low, though ſome- 
times a little quickened by the violence of 
the pain; but AE RIA e «4 

dom or never occur. | 

8. | The extremities are Sheds cold, unn 3 
times the violence of the end en cold 
clammy ſweats and fainting. 

9. The mind is generally much afleted, and 
| the ſpirits are ſunk. | 
The diſeaſe is often Wau ef pecially if i im- 
Pekecy treated, inſomuch that the patients will 
continue in this miſerable ſtate for twenty or thirty 
days ſucceſſively; nay, inſtances have been known 
of its continuing for fix months. In this caſe the 
pains at laſt become almoſt intolerable: the pa- 
tient's breath acquires a ſtrong fetid ſmell like ex- 
_ crements, from a retention of the feces; and an ab- 
ee of the putrid effluvia from them by the 
lacteals. At laſt, when the pain in the bowels 
— to abate, a pain c comes on in 7 the ſhoulder- 
5 3 


joints and adjoining muſcles, with an unuſual 
ſenſation and tingling along the ſpiral marrow. 


This ſoon extends itſelf from thence to the nerves. 


of the arms and legs, which become weak; and 
that weakneſs increaſes till the extreme parts 


become paralytic, with a total loſs of motion, 
mbed- ſenſation often remains. 
Sometimes, by a ſudden metaſtaſis, the brain be- 


though a ben 


comes affected, a ſtupor and delirium come on, 
and the nervous ſyſtem is irritated to ſuch a degree 


as to produce general convulſions, which are fre- 


quently followed by death. At other times, the 
periſtaltic motion of the inteſtines is ' inverted, 


and a true iliac paſſion is produced, which alſo | 
proves fatal in a ſhort time. Sometimes the pa- 
ralytic affection of the extremities! goes off,” and ; 


the pain of the bowels returns with its former 
violence; and on the ceſſation of the pain in the 
inteſtines, the extremities again become paralytic, 
| an thus te Pein and Joe” es enen for a 
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: BPASNI*/ INTESTINORUM--——SPASMS.C or ru 
| INTESTINES. 


| sSrurrous, 5 | 

1. A rumbling 8 in the inteſtines, like 
the waſhing of a barrel. 

1s eee eee pain in the. re- 
gion of the abdome. | 

3. The. countenance uſually very fallow, 5 ; 
the patient fubje& to the hyſteric ball, 
and oftentimes to hyſteric fits. 


= * From ora, to contract. 
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1. A ſwelling of the abdomen ; ; in which | 
the teguments appear to be much ſtretch- 

ald by ſome diſtending power within, and 

_ equally ſtretched i in every poſture of the 
body. 

* The ſwelling g does not ot readily yield to any 
preſſure: and in fo far as it does, very 
quickly recovers its former ſtate upon the 

25 preſſure bein removed. 975 | 
= p e ſtruck, it gives a ſound like a drutn, 
odr other ſtretched animal membranes. rg 

"4. "No fluctuation within is to be perceived ; 
and the whole feels leſs weighty t than 
| might be expected from its bulk. 
5. The uneaſineſs of the diſtention i is com- 
many relieved, by the diſcharge of air 
from the 1 © canal, "YE upwards 
or e -” 


Ec” 37%. 
4 I : 


_ Thoſe 


Theſe are the characters by which the tympa- 
nites may be diſtinguiſhed from the aſcites ; and 
many experiments ſhow, that the tympanites al- 
ways depends upon a preternatural collection of 
air, ſomewhere within the teguments of the ab- 
domen: but the ſeat of the air is in different 
caſes ſomewhat different; and this produces the 
different ſpecies « of the diſeaſe, . 

One ſpecies is, when the air collected is en- 
tirely confined within the cavity of the alimen- 
tary canal, and chiefly i in that of the inteſtines. 
This ſpecies, therefore, is named the Tympa- 
nites inteſtimalis, Sauv. ſp. 0 It i is, 0 of all others, 
the moſt common; and to it eſpecially ee 
the characters given above. 

A ſecond ſpecies is, when the air is collected 
| in the ſac of the peritonzum, or what. is com- 
| monly called the cavity of the abdomen, that 
is, the ſpace between the peritoneum and viſ- 
cera; and then the diſeaſe i is named Tympanites 
abdominalis, Sauy. ſp. 2. The exiſtence of ſuch 
a tympanites, without any tympanites inteſtinalis, 
has been diſputed ; and it certainly has been a 
rare occurrence : but from ſeveral diſſections, it 
is unqueſtionable that ſuch a diſeaſe has ſome- 
times truly occurred. e 
The tumour, of the belly ſometimes grows 
very quickly to a conſiderable degree, and ſel - 
dom in the ſlow manner the aſcites commonly 
comes on. In ſome caſes, aner, the tympa- 
nites 


: 5 471 k 
nites comes on gradu: ly, and. i 18, pets by 
an unuſual Hatulency of the ſtomaob and inteſ- 
: tines, with frequent borborygmi, aud, an un- 
commonly frequent expulſion, of air upwards 
and downwards. This ſtate is alſo frequently at- 
tended, with colic pains, eſpecially felt about the 
| nayel, and upon the ſides towards the back; but 

generally as the diſeaſe advances, theſe: "pains be- 
come leſs conſiderable. . | As the diſeaſe. advances, | 
there is a pretty conſtant, defire to diſcharge air, 
but it is accompliſhed, with difficulty ; 1 and when 
obtained, although it giyes ſome relief from the 
ſenſe of diſtention, this relief is commonly tran- 
fent,and of ſhort. duration. ; While the diſeaſe is 
coming on, ſome inequality, of tumor and, ten- 
ſion may be perceived in different parts of the 
belly; but the diſtention ſoon becomes equal over 
the whole, and exhibits the phenomena mentioned 

in the character. Upon the firſt coming on of 
the diſeaſe, as well as during its progreſs 
6. The belly is bound, and the fæces dif- 

7 55 charged are commonly hard and dry. 
7. The urine, at the beginning, is uſually 
very little changed in quantity or quality 
from its natural ſtate: but as the diſeaſe 
continues, it is commonly changed in 
both reſpects; and at length ſometimes 
a ſtranguary, and even an iſchuria, comes 

on. 
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1 The diſeaſe bas feldem PR har Bb 
fore the appetite is much impalred, aid 
IF © digeſtion ili performed; and the whole body, 
except the belly, becomes conſiderably 
9 _ emaciated. 
'9. Together with thefs Sritiptodi. 4 thirſt 
Aa uneaſy ſenſe of heat at length comes 
on, and a conſiderable frequency of 
"7 pulſe oc occurs, which continues Throw: 
x 4 Hut the courſe of the diſeaſe.” | 
1 10. When the tumot 6f the belly trifle to 4 
cConfſidetable bulk, the breathing becomes 
very difficult, witha' frequent 45 cough. 
_ With all theſe Hmptomns the ſtrength of the 
patient declines ; and the Febrite ſymptoms daily 
increaſing, death at length enſues, ſometimes pra- 
bably in conſequence e of a 18 coming upon 
the inteſtines.” 38 Rach 8 1 a BEE 
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Taz name of Aſcites is s given to every cole 
{ſwelling and 
ſued collec- 
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The collections in the lower belly, like thoſe of 


only they are in the ſag: of the peritonæum, 


or l rye of nene but they often 


one or en of the-viſennn} eee the moſt 
frequent inſtances of this kind occur. in the varia 
of females. Sometimes the water 


— 


tween this and the abd 


” 
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Theſe collections connected with particular 
viſcera, and thoſe formed without the perito- 
næum, form that diſeaſe which authors have 
termed the encyſted dropſy, or hydrops ſaccatus. 
Their preciſe ſeat, and even their exiſtence, is 
very often difficult to be aſcertained. They are 
generally formed by collections of hydatides. | 
In the moſt Cy oy 9. of abdominal 
dropſy, N | 
1. The ſwelling at firſt is in ſome meaſure 
over the whole belly, but generally ap- 
pears moſt e in the "_ igaſ- 
nne, 2525 i 
2. As the W 1 eee the 


ede. becomes more . over the Cy 


whole abdomen. _ 3 

3. The diſtenſion and fuſe of ok abjugh 
| conſiderable, vary a little according as 
--. © the poſture of the body is changed; the 
.- weight being felt the moſt upon the fide 
on which the patient lies, while at the 
ſame time on the oppoſite ee diſten- 
ſion becomes ſomewhat leſ . 
21 3%," go almoſt all the inſtances of aſcites; the 
fluctuation of the water within may be 

of 33 by the HEH 8 feeling 85 all 
ſometimes by his hearing. 

This perception of fluctuation 4 not cer- 
tainly diſtinguiſh the different ſtates of dropſy; 
but ſerves very well to diſtinguiſh dropſy from 
3 tym · 


475. 
tympanites, i from the. fn: of, pregnancy 


in women. Fi 5 
An aſcites e, occurs 1 no other 
8 of dropſy does at the ſame time appear; 
but ſometimes the aſcites is à part only of uni- 
verſal dropſy. In this caſe, it uſually comes on 
in conſequence. of an anaſarca, gradually in- 
creaſing; but its being joined with anaſarca, 
does not always denote any general diatheſis, 
as for the moſt part an aſcites ſooner or later 
occaſions &dematous een of he Mer EX» 
tremities. S112 0! Foto at. gaTr43d}. cafwns E 


2 


When tha: ecolleion of. 3 in 8 abe 


but this e gran often when, at = 
ſame time, there is no water in the thorax. | The 
aſcites is ſometimes unaccompanied. with any fe- 
ver; but frequently there is more or leſs of fever 
preſent with it. The diſeaſe is never conſider- 
able without being. attended with, thirſt. and Aa 
ſcarcity of urine. , 1 5 

In the. — at 3 0 dee dick. 
culty that occurs, is in diſcerning when the water 
is in the cavity of the abdomen, or when it is 
in the different ſtates of encyſted dropſy above 
mentioned. There is, perhaps, no certain means 
of aſcertaining this in all caſes; but in many 
we may attempt to form ſome. en . 
regard „ 


When: | 
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| teeedent cireumſtunees give: fuf: | 
picion of a general hydropic diatheſis; when at 
the ſume time fome degree of dropſy appeats in 
other parts of the body; and, when, from its 
firſt appearance, the ſwelling has been equally 
over the whole belly, we may generally preſume 
that the water is in the cavity of the abdomen. 
But when an aſcites has not been preceded by 
atry remarkable cacheQtic ſtate of the ſyſtem, 
and when at its beginning the tumour and ten- 
fion had appeared in one part of the belly more 
than another, there is reaſon to ſuſpect an en- 
eyſted dropſy. Even when the tenfion and tu- 
mour of the belly have become general and 
uniform over the whole; yet if the ſyſtem of 
the body in general appear to be little af- 
fetted; if the patient's ſtrength be little im- 
paired; if the appetite continue pretty entire, 
and the natural fleep be little interrupted ; if 
there be yet no anaſarca; or, though it may have 
already taken place, if it be ſtiſl confined to the 
lower extremities, and there be no leucophleg- 
matic paleneſs or fallow” colour in the counte- 
nance; if there be no fever, nor ſo much thirſt, 
or feareĩty of 'urine, as oecur in a more general 
affebrion; chen, according as more of theſe dif- 
ferent eireumſtances take place, there will be the 
ſtronger ground for fuppoling* We & aſcites e e of 


bod moaned TE n 


2 
* 77 
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The chief exception to be made from this as a 
general rule, will, in my opinion, be when the aſ- 
cites may, with much probability, be preſumed 
to have come on in conſequence of a ſcirrhous 
liver; which, I apprehend, may occaſion a col- 
lection of water in the cavity of the abdomen, 


while the general ſyſtem of the oy may not be 
otherwiſe much alfocted. 
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SECT. LXRTY* 
: ANASARCA's, OR DROPY OF THE LEGS. | 


We deſcend now in a order to the extremities. 
The Anaſarca i is, | g 
1. A ſwelling upon the ſurface of the body 
at firſt commonly appearing in particu- 
lar parts only, but at length e ape 
pearing over the whole. | 
2. So far as it extends, it is an uniform forell- 
ing over the whole member, at firſt al- 
ways ſoft, and readily receiving the preſ- 
ſure of the finger, which forms a hol- 
low that remains for ſome little time af- 
ter the preſſure is removed, but at tength 
riſes again to its former fulneſs. 
3. This ſwelling generally appears, firſt, upon 
the lower extremities ; and there too only 
in the evening, e again in the 


morning 5 


* From ave, along, and gang, the fleſh. 
8 : 4. It 


a „ | 2 
4. It is uſually more conſiderable as the per - 
ſoon has been more in an erect poſture 
ee the day; ; but there are many in- 
ſtances of the exerciſe of walking pre- | 

- venting : altogether” its W "IG | 
coming on. 


0 ;. Although this felling . at n 


only upon the feet and about the ank les; - 
| yet if the cauſes producing it continue to 


adt, it gradually extends upwards, occu- 
pying the legs, thighs, and trunk of the 
body, and ſometimes even the head. 
6. "Commonly the ſwelling of the ſower' ex- 
tremities diminiſhes during the night; and 
in the morning, the ſwelling of the face is 
macoſt conſiderable, which again generally 
N N e Ny APE he parſe 1 
the day. | 
An anaſarca is evidently a e * 


5 lection of ſerous fluid in the cellular texture 


immediately under the ſkin. Sometimes per- 
vading the ſkin itſelf, it oozes out through the 
pores of the cuticle; and ſometimes, too grofs 
to paſs by theſe, it raiſes the cuticle in bliſters. 
Sometimes the ſkin, not allowing the water to 
pervade it, is compreſſed and hardened. and at 
the ſame time ſo much diſtended, as to give 
anaſarcous tumours an unuſual firmneſs. It is 
in theſe laſt circumſtances alſo that an erry- 

thematic 


. 
# 

N — 7 

> 2. = 
. Y 


inflammation is ee i ene ber 8 

, eee Nie 
An anaſarca may tat rife yl any 
of the ſeveral cauſes of dropſy which aft more 
generally upon the ſyſtem: and even when other 
ſpecies of dropſy; from particular eircumſtances; 
appear firſt; yet whenever theſe; proceed from 
any cauſes more generally affecting the ſyſtem, 
| rer eee eg wenge t to be 
he manner in which * diſeaſe: on 
firſ appears, will be readily explained by what 
I have ſuid in 1650, reſpecting the effects of 

the poſture of the body. Its gradual progreſs; 
andl its affecting, after ſome time, not only the 
cellular texture under the ſkin, but probably 
alſo much of the ſame texture in the internal 
parts, will be underſtood partly from the com- 
munication that is readily made between the 
ſeveral parts of the cellular texture; but eſpe- 
Lially from the ſame general cauſes of the diſeaſe 
producing their effects in every part of the body. 
It appears to me, that the water of anaſarcous 
ſwellings is more readily communicated to the 
cavity of the thorax, and to the lungs, than 
to the cavity of the OG” or to 3 

eontained i . 

7. An anaſarca is almoſt 070 e | 
with a ſearcity of urine; and the urine 

| voided, 


4 81 
5 *. 


voided, is, from its ſeazeity n of 
a high colour; and, from the ſame cauſe, - 
aſter cooling, e lets fall a en 
: reddiſh ſediment. 105} 58 
8. The diſeaſe is alſo generally attended with. 
an unuigal degree.of thirſt. 8 


PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
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- SECT: LAXV. 


SCIRRHUS * OF 48 LIVER. 


FROM what has Tor obſerved in former parts | 
of this work, when mentioning the uſe of bile and 
its application to the purpoſes of the animal œco- 
nomy, it is obvious, that a confiderable diminu- 
tion of the quantity ſecreted will be followed by 
diſeaſe. The liver may be rendered incapable 
of ſecreting the uſual quantity of bile by any de- 
fect in its ſtructure; and that this is, frequently, 
the impeding cauſe, appears from diſſeclion. 

It is. an organ very ſuſceptible of chronic in- 
flammation, which, without alarming 1 in the firſt 


'"P From gigs, a hard tumour of an 1 —_ . 
dolent, and not readily ſuppurating. | 


| inſtance, by painful or active ſymptoms, gradu - 
ally induces obſtruction; firſt, with an increaſe, 


and frequently afterwards a diminution of its + 


bulk, perhaps ultimately obliterating the capillary 

ſyſtem and pori biliarii, the more immediate feat 

of ſecretion. In ſuch caſes, the N will be 

1 : 

1. To occaſional pain in the ok bypochon- 
drium, extending to the ſcapulæ. : 
2. A quick pulſe.  _ | 
3. An increaſe of heat, alternating with chil- 
ly ſenſations. 

4. Difficult breathing on quick motion. 

5. Some difficulty on lying on the left ſide. 

6. Flatulency. 

7. Indigeſtion. 

8. Acidity. 

. Coſtiveneſs, together with, 

10. A gradual diminution of ſtrength and fleſh ; 
and, | 
11. A pale or fallow complexion. 

It is probable, that under theſe circumſtances, 

the original miſchief is in the ſtomach and duo- 

denum, and that the ſympathetic aCtion on the 
liver is leſs, on which perhaps healthy ſecretion 

may depend; hence dyſpeptic complaints gene- 
rally precede affections of the liver, and ariſe from 
intemperance either in eating or drinking, but 
are more particularly induced by the abuſe of ſpi- 
rituous liquors, even though diluted with water. 


0 


© 


— 
The ſtomach, by long faſting, nh its digeſtive ; 
powers much weakened, by which the ſecretion 
of bile is diminiſhed, and a diſeaſed ſtructure 
of the organ ultimately induced. Grief and anx- 
ety of mind firſt weaken the powers of the ſto- 
mach, and ultimately thoſe of the liver, and 
thereby diminiſh ſecretion: a men * 
do the ſame. © _ | 
We muſt not, haves ae as two. 
From repeated obſervations, ſays Dr. Saunders, 
I am induced to believe that the chronic inflam- 
mation of the liver is frequently miſtaken for a 
dyſpeptic ſtate of the ſtomach. And I have ſeen 
many caſes of this kind, which have been ſup- 
poſed to ariſe from indigeſtion. The patient ge- 
nerally complains of pain, which he falſely at- 


tributes to the ſtomach; and its continuance is 


ſo ſhort, and the degree of it frequently ſo in- 
conſiderable, that no alarm reſpecting the future 
health of the patient is produced. The relief ob- 
tained by eructation and diſcharge of air tends to 
confirm the opinion that the ſeat of the diſeaſe 
is in the ſtomach; but this relief may be ex. 
plained on the principle of removing the diſten- 


tion of the ſtomach, and ſo taking off the preſſure 


of this organ from that which we believe to be 
the ſeat of the diſeaſe. I believe from experi- 
ence, that an attention to the following circum-_ 
ſtances will enable us with ſome enen, to dif- ; 
ge the bl oi 07 RE 

L192 „„ In 


| LL, 
. In: thoſe cafes where the liver is affe&ed, con- 
 fiderable pain is felt in the parts near the ſcrobi- 
culus cordis and epigaſtric region, upon any de- 
gree of preſſure ; and as the diſeaſe advances, an 
increaſe of heat, a quickneſs of pulſe, and other 
ſymptoms of fever, are obſerved, ee to- 
wards night. 5 


A Scirrhus liver uſually ends in incurable j jaun- 
d, or aſcites “. | 


SECT. LXXVI. 


- VITIATED BILE. 


Txz inhabitants of warm climates are extremely | 
ſubje& to diſeaſes ariſing from the increaſed ſecre- 
tion of bile, and the exceſs of its quantity in the 
prime vie, which, either by regurgitating into 
the ſtomach, produces a-general languor of the 
body, together with nauſea, foul tongue, loſs of 
appetite, and indigeſtion; or, by being directed 
to the inteſtines, excites a painful diarrhea, 


* Vide Dr. Saunders' moſt excellent treatiſe on the ſtructure, 


| | ceconomy, and diſeaſes of the liver. How much would medi- 


cine be advanced, if practitioners would take the ſame pains to 
inveſtigate the functions and diſeaſes of each ſeparate organ! 
In an elementary work, like ours, which gives rather the 
great outline of a ſyſtem, we could not indulge in ſuch ex- 
tenſiue and uſeful enquiries, but this idea will not en with 
us, when leiſure will permit, | 


„ ultimately 9 
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ultimately tending to weaken their tone, and 
diſturb their regular periſtaltic motion. It gene- 
.rally happens that, during the exceſs and pre- 
valence of bile in the firſt paſſages, ſome abſorp- 
tion of it takes place in the habit, ſo that the 
ſkin becomes yellow, and the urine is ſenſibly im- 
pregnated with it. The pulſe is quicker than 
natural, and there is a conſiderable degree of 
thirſt, with an increaſe of heat, the uſual ſymp- 
| toms of fever. The body becomes emaciated, 
and the general aſpe& of the Orme is ex- 
tremely unhealthy. | = 

The natives of warm climates are leſs ſubject 
to inconveniences ariſing from the increaſed ſe- 
cretion of bile than Europeans who inhabit thoſe 
countries, and whoſe conſtitution, by former ha- 
bits, is ill prepared to admit ſuch increaſed ex- 
citement of the liver, or ſuch additional irritation 
on the primæ vie, without much derangement of 


the animal economy. The bile in warm climates 


is, perhaps, more bitter and more ſaturated with _ 
its component parts than in colder countries ; "I 
it is therefore a more active emetic or purgative; 
and, although it was not ſecreted in a large quan- 
tity, its effects on the firſt paſſages would be more 
ſeverely felt. 

But the diſeaſe to which we would deren 
call the attention of parents and practitiones 
is, green bile, or what is better known among 
mothers, FI 


120 By the appearance of green ſtools. 

The bile, inſtead of 8 e is then 

acid. ST. 

3. Inſtead of ER APY it is acrimonious, 

and is found even to excoriate the fleſh. 

| 4. Hence the pain ſhewn by the drawi ing vp . 
of the legs of children. 

5. Hence their unceaſing crying. . 
But nature kindly rids them of their evil Th 5 
profuſe evacuations, which this excites, and this 
being now the object of the fond mother's alarm, 
chalk glyſters are thrown up, combined with opi- 
ates, or Dalby's Carminative ; or ſome other cor- 


dial, mixed with opium, is had recourſe to, - 


and the poiſon is locked up and pent in a body 
made drunk, dead-drunk, by the inconſiderate- 
neſs of practitioners, attentive only to one ſymp- 
tom, or the damned wickedneſs of quack-in- 
ventions, which /ega/ly, and will continue Jegally 
annually to deprive the community of thouſands 

of innocent beings, until ſome patriot ſhall ariſe, 
bold enough to ſtem the deſtruftive hydra-monſter, 
which appears daily under new names, and in 
new ſhapes, regardleſs of ſhame and TON, hav- 
ing one only object 1 in view, — the | 


3 SCELERATUS AMOR HABEN DI. 


The ſequel of this pent-up vitiated bile i is, convul- | 
ſions, enlargement of the meſenteric, tinea ca · 
pitis, and the various forms of ſerophula“. 


WS Vide the next Section. | | 
PRACTICAL 


_ SECT. LAXVIL 
ENLARGEMENT OF THE e e 4e. 


Warn vitiated bile is 3 up in the bow- 
els, ſome of it gets abſorbed, and paſſing along, 
is arreſted at the meſentrine glands, which ſwell 
and obſtruct its farther courſe. „ . 
Thoſe glands being the channel by wh nu- 
triment is conveyed into the vaſcular ſyſtem, it is 
evident that when they are obſtrufted, 

1. The habit of body muſt decline. 
2. The fleſh, that was before firm, will ſoon 
become looſe and flaccid. = 

3. The countenance pale. 

4. And a general languor and ie en 

to exerciſe of every kind, nnn in 
the morning, will prevail. N 
5 bo The appetite will vary, ſometimes it will 

de pretty good, at ag times but indif- 7 a 

ferent. 0 - 
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6. An unuſual degree of thirſt will be 3 
rienced. | 

7. Conſiderable heat wil be excited upon the 
kin, particularly in the palms of the hands. | 

8. The breath will be often offenſive. 
9. The bowels aſſected with an uneaſy en. 
ſation, | 

10. And the ſize of the belly e 

11. The pulſe will be quick and ſmall, 

12. And the laſſitude ſo much increaſed, that 
the little patient will, if permitted, con- 
tinue in one poſition for a length of time. 

13. Picking \ or rubbing the noſe. © * ys 

In this ſtage, the diſeaſe is often attributed to 

teething, if there are yet any teeth expected; and 

in other inſtances to worms, probably from the 
picking or rubbing of the noſe, which has been 
often conſidered as characteriſtic of that com- 
plaint. But there ſeems little propriety in con- 
ſidering this act as characteriſtic of any particular 
diſeaſe, as it is common to every indiſpoſition ac- 
companied with fever*. | 

If the children attacked in this manner are of 

the age of 16, 18, or 20, months, I have almoſt 
80 been told e fine children as were at 


: * 3 moſt of the natural tanned diminiſh- 
ed, and that of the mucous membrane of the noſe among 
others; from this diminution the ſkin becomes dry, the mu- 
eus hardens, and there ariſes a W N to be rub- > 
Wes or . it. BS 


* 


7 


ton 


T : 
ten or twelve -months; that at that period they _ 
could walk alone; but at this time, it was added, 
they are totally ae and rouge more e 
now than ever. 


ein STACK nd; | 
14, The lymphatic glands, externally, will 
frequently become - enlarged, particularly | 
thoſe of the back pt of the head, and 
under the chin. - 
15. The lips will be often foiled; and ods 85 
times attended with Log: po round the 
mouth. 
16. The ſame will appear on the: back of 
the head“, and different parts of the body. 8 
17. The eyelaſhes will frequently partake of 
the general indiſpoſition, a_ become en; : 
 traordinarily long. c 
18. At other times, the ME: toes, bal 
| of the hand or arm, have often a morbid 
appearance ; and, in ſhort, 
If accurately examined, it will be found 
that the lymphatic glands, in many diffe- 
rent parts of the body, are more or r leſs | 
: affected. 5 85 5 
20. The alvi e diſcharge is e fome- 
times the patient ſhall have a purging for 
a day or two, but is more ene i 
this period coltive. | 
21, The loſs of fleſh will become daily more 


| | 2 Olen N e the true tinea capitis. 


- viſible, 
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3 and the bones will appear to 
grow larger, particularly at the joints. 
22. The head alſo ſeems e e en- 
larged“. . 
23. The ribs become e and often 
oe ART almoſt t to a right e with the 


From the conſtant conſtiiction of the cruræ of the PE 
phragm, the deſcent of the blood is impeded, more then is 
thrown to the head. This it enlarges, and great ſagacity is 
often the conſequence, which, together with the helpleſs ſtate 
of the infant, the more endears.it to its mother. The reaſon 
why I am inclined to conſider rickets and ſcrophula the ſame, 
we, 
In the firſt place, ſcrophula is acknowledged by maſt per- 
ſons, principally to affect the glands and bones; and the ſame, _ 
as far as I can determine, holds good with rickets; for in all 
the diſſections of ricketty patients, that are mentioned by au- 
thors, and particularly by Glifſon, the various glands of the ab- 
domen, and not only the Iymphatic glands of the meſentery, 
but thoſe about the lungs, &c. have been found much diſeaſed. 
During life too, the tumid abdomen is ſcarcely ever abſent, 
which is, cæteris paribus, a ſtriking mark of ans Ln af- 
fection. 
2dly. Debility alone is inſufficient for the produRion of 
rickets, as many children paſs through all the ſtages ald de- 
grees of it, without ſuch effects being ever obſerved. Some 
additional diſpoſition of the body ſeems evidently neceſſary, 
and that appears to me to be the ſcrophulous, or a diſpoſition, 
exactly fimilar to that which favours ſcrophula, 5 ; 
 3dly. Before the enlargement and incurvations of the bones | 
take place in rickets, there are evident ſymptoms of a diſorder- 
ed condition of the primz viz, and of an impeded abſorption 
of the chyle ; and theſe can be explained, I conceive, in no 
way more ſatisfactory, than by ſuppoſing the tron — 
; al diſcaſed meſenteric glands. | 


| ve | 


„ 
breaſt- bone or the ſpine, which are occa« 
ſionally diſtorted in one or more places; 
and in proportion to the enlargement pre- 
vious to the attack of the diſeaſe, will this 
ſymptom be more or leſs conſpicuous. | 
It has been before obſerved, that, in this ſtage, 
the complaint has been uſually conſidered as 
a diſeaſe of the bones; but I am inclined to 
think, that in almoſt every inſtance, the bones 
had been affected with curvature previous to the 


preſent indiſpoſition ; and that the flatneſs of 


the ribs, and prominence of the breaſt-bone, 
aroſe from the preſſure in lifting up and down 
a very heavy child. It is readily admitted, how- 


ever, that there may be other cauſes of general 


debility, and its conſequences, ſome of which 
have been already ſuggeſted. In proportion to 
the narrowneſs of the cheſt, will the contents 
be preſſed down upon the diaphragm, and, 
thus affecting the belly, become an additional 
cauſe of its enlargement, which is now the 
moſt diſtinguiſhing ſymptom, accompanied with ' 
hardneſs, frequent pains in the gaſtric region, 
and a purging. of frothy offenſive ſtools. The 
pain and enlargement of the belly, inſtead. of 
being abated, are uſually aggravated by this 
ſymptom, and the patient is ſoon carried off, 
as is ſuppoſed, by convulſions of the bowels. 
In other inſtances, patients become dropſi- 


ap 


_cal* inthe laſt ſtage of this diſeaſe, and that is the 
ſuppoſed cauſe of. their death ; but there are 
many examples of children having diſeaſed me- 
ſenteric glands, unaccompanied with any of 
the diſtinguiſhing external ſymptoms here de- 
ſcribed. Theſe waſte away daily, until nothing 
apparently remains but the bones covered with 
the ſkin. In proportion to the progreſs. of 
the diſeaſe in the meſenteric glands, will its 
conſequences be quicker or ſlower, and the 
patients will die of a true maraſmus or gene- 
ral atrophy. 

None of theſe diſeaſes are abs, for 
you often ſee among ſix children one, and one 
only, eat up with ſcrophula, whilſt the reſt are 
all healthy, and upon enquiry this child has 
been much troubled with green ſtools, or what 


| nurſes call watery gripes, and _ been injudi- 
gauly managed. | 


* In kite caſes, that 1 have had hs opportunity of exa- 
mining, which were dropſical, I have found the fluid thick, 


and apparently mixed with matter, which I have: attributes to 
A ene of ſome meſenteric glands. 


RARACTICAL 


PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS. _ 
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SECT. LXXVII. 


1IEMORRHGIS*, OR PILES; AND PROCEDENTIA ANL 
n FALLING DOWN OF THE GUT. 


A DISCHARGE of blood from ſmall tumours on | 
the verge of the anus, is the ſymptom which 
generally conſtitutes the Hemorrhois ; or, as it 
is vulgarly called, the hemorrhoidal flux. But. 
a diſcharge of blood from within the anus, when 
the blood is of a florid colour, ſhowing it to have 
come from no great diſtance, is alſo. conſidered as 
the ſame diſeaſe; and phyſicians have agreed in 
making two caſes or varieties of it, under the 
names of external and internal hemorrhois. 

In both caſes it is ſuppoſed that the flow of 
blood is from tumours previouſly formed, which 
are named hemorrhoids, or piles; and it fre- 
quently happens, that the tumours exiſt without 
>; diſcharge of blood; in which caſe, however, 


* From aua, blood, and pew, to flow. 


= 
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they are ſuppoſed to be a part of the ſame diſeaſe, 


and are named hemorrhoides cæcæ, or blind hiles. 


Theſe tumours, as they appear without the 
anus, are ſometimes ſeparate, round, and pro- 


minent, on the verge of the anus: but frequently 


the tumour is only one tumid ring, forming, 
as it were, the anus puſhed without the body. 

Theſe tumours, and the diſcharge of blood from 
them, ſometimes come on as an affection purely 
topical, and without any previous diſorder in 
other parts of the body : but it frequently hap- 


pens, even before the tumours are formed, and 


more eſpecially before the blood flows, that va- 


rious diſorders are felt in different parts of the 


— 


355 mera alba. 


body, as headach, vertigo, ſtupor, difficulty of | 
breathing, ſickneſs, colic-pains, pain of the back 


and loins; and often, together with more or fewer 


of theſe ſymptoms, there occurs a eee . 
degree of pyrexia. | 

The coming on of the diſeaſe with theſe ſymp- 
toms, is uſually attended with a ſenſe of fullneſs, 


heat, itching, and pain in and about the anus. 


Sometimes the diſeaſe is preceded by a dif. e 
charge of ſerous matter from the anus: and ſome- 


times this ſerous diſcharge, accompanied with 


ſome ſwelling, ſeems to be in place of the dif- 


charge of blood, and to relieve thoſe diſorders of 


the ſyſtem which we have mentioned. This 
ſerous diſcharge, denen, has been named the 


In 
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In the hemorrhois, the quantity of blood dif- 


charged is different upon different occaſions. 
Sometimes the blood flows only upon the per- 
ſon's going to ſtool; and commonly, in larger or 
lefſer quantity, following the diſcharge of the 
feces. In other caſes, the blood flows without 
any diſcharge of fæces; and then, generally, it 
is after having been preceded by the diſorders 
above-mentioned, when it is alſo commonly in 
larger quantity. This diſcharge of blood is often 
very conſiderable ; and, by the repetition, it is 
often ſo great, as we could hardly ſuppoſe the 
body to bear but with the hazard of life. In- 
deed, though rarely, it has: been ſo great as to 
prove ſuddenly fatal. Theſe conſiderable dif- 
charges occur eſpecially to perſons who have 
been frequently liable to the diſeaſe. They often 
induce great debility ; and frequently a leuco- 
phlegmatia, or dropſy, which proves fatal. 

Sometimes hemorrhoidal tumours are affected 
with conſiderable inflammation; which, ending 

in ſuppuration, gives occaſion to the formation of 
fiſtulous ulcers 1 in parts. 


PRACTICAL | 


- PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


SECT. LX. 


enontas SANCTL LVITS OR'ST. VITUS's DANC E. 


. T 1s diſeaſe affects both ſexes, as almoſt 


only young perſons. 


22. It generally happens from 4 age of ten 
to that of fourteen years. 


8. 5 comes on always before the age of pu- 


2 and rarely continues e n 6 
4. It is chiefly e by convulſive motions, 
ſome what varied in different perſons, but 
nearly of one kind in all; affecting the 
leg and arm on the ſame ſide, and gene- 
rally on one ſide only. Theſe convulſive 
motions commonly firſt affect the leg and 
. 705 5 . 

5. Though the limb be at reſt, the foot is 
often agitated by convulſive motions, turn- 
ing it alternately outwards and inwards. 


| . 
* From xoperg, dancing. 


6. When 


6. When walking is attempted, the affected 
leg is ſeldom lifted as uſual in walking, 
but is dragged along as if the whole limb 
were paralytic ; and, when it is attempt- 
ed to be lifted, this motion is unſteadily 
performed, the limb becoming —— 
by irregular convulſive motions. 
7. The arm of the ſame fide is generally af- 
| fetted at the ſame time; and, even when 
no voluntary motion is attempted, the 
arm is frequently agitated: Wilks: various 
convulſive motions. Hr 
8. But, eſpecially whit 8 motions 550 
adttempted, theſe are not properly execut- 
eld, but are vario r ha ied or interrupt :- 
ed by convulſive motions in a alen „ 
contrary to that Sec — 8 ET 
9. The moſt common inſtance. of this is in 
the perſon's attempting to carry a cup of 
liquor to his mouth, when. it is only aſter 
repeated efforts, interrupted by frequent 
4 convulſive retractions and deviations, that 
che cup can be carried to the moutn 
2 10. In this diſeaſe, the mind is often affected 
wiu.ith ſome degree of fatuity ; ; and often 
news the ſame varied, deſultory, and 
58 naked ©mouong. n oec. in . 
11: ei pt bv of oor en Res 
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PAD OBSERVATIONS. 
SECT. LXXX. 
| SEASCURVY. 


Ir were needleſs to delay the attention of the 
reader long on the ravages of ſea-ſcurvy. It has 
been ſaid, and I believe with truth, that during 


the war before laſt, more Britiſh ſeamen were de- 


ſtroyed by the ſcurvy alone, than by the wreck 
of ſtorms, and the united efforts of our anne | 
enemies. 


The numbers, whe died of 3 0 fluxes, 


were very conſiderable; particularly in the Eaſt 5 


and Weſt Indies; but neither of theſe diſcaſes 
were ſo fatal as the ſcurvy. 

During the laſt war, ſays a very ingenious 
and able author,* the ſcurvy prevailed great- 
ly i in the fleet under the command of Sir Edward 
Hughes in the Eaſt Indies ; and may be account- 
ed one material cauſe of the want of ſucceſs in 
that quarter of the world. I was informed by 
an officer, who ſerved in that fleet, that the crews 


* 


* Mr. Thomſon, | ; 
> e 


of almoſt all the ſhips were ſo * by the 
ſcurvy, that, on every otcafion when they came 
to action, they had not men ſufficient to man 


their guns; but particularly that in che laſt action, 


not one ſhip in the Britiſn line had men nearly 


ſufficient to manage the 1 15 en, * _ : 


were ill of the ſcurvy. 


The ſcurvy. prevailed likewiſe JPET? in 5 
the fleet under the command of Admiral Biron, 


when it arrived on the coaſt of America in 1778; 
owing to their having had a ſeries of wet „stormy 
weather; and the thips not being e mw 
proper preventives. 


To ſhew the effects of this dif lg 6h FT L 


need only mention the dreadful ravages made by 
the ſcurvy among the Imperial troops in Hun- 
tio” 


gary, as related by Dr. Kramer (1737, Diſſerte 
Epiſtolica de Scorbuto), the accounts of ſcurvies 
which afflicted the Ruſſian armies between the 


years 1732 and 1744, as given by Dr. Nitzſeh; 


like wiſe the accounts given by the ſame author 


(Treatiſe on the Scurvy by Abraham Nitzſch, 


1747) of the diſtreſſes occaſioned by this' diſeaſe 
in Finland, at Wiburg, at the ſiege of Aſoph, 
&c. &c. The fatality occaſioned by the ſcurvy 
among the beſieged at Thorn, where © upwards a 
of 6000 of the garriſon, beſides; a greater number 
of the inhabitants, died of this diſtemper, (Ob- 
ſervationes circa Scorbutum Auctore Johanne 
Fred. Backſtrom.) Thoſe inftances' are recorded 


Kk2 - by” 


by. Dr. Lind, together with ſeveral. others, 
in his Treatiſe on the Scurvy. And, to come 
nearer to the preſent period, the numbers 
who ſuffered by. the ſcurvy at Quebec, Mahon, 
Gibraltar, &c. are inſtances, (beſides many others 
which mi ight be mentioned) ſufficient to prove 
the mortality among the human Ipecies,; kiten, 
ed by this diſeaſe on land. _ 
Sir Richard Hawkins, in in ſpeaking of the 8 
vy. ſays, that in the courſe of twenty years, he 
knew of 10,000 men who had died of the ſcurvy. 
ir Richard lived in the former park of the laſt 
century. 

I ſhall only add, that Lord Fear ee Fn that he 
loſt four-fifths of his people by the ſea-ſcurvy.—: 
And notwithſtanding. the utmoſt attention of the. 
commanders, officers, and ſurgeons, aſſiſted by 
the advice and abilities of Dr. Blane, phyſician 
to the fleet, it appears by the returns made to 
that gentleman by the f urgeons of the different 
ſhips; that, of the three diſęaſes, which he very 
properly calls the Sea Epidemics, viz. fever, flux, 
and ſcuryy; the total number of ſick; of thoſe 
ſent to the hoſpital; and of thoſe who died on 
board of twenty-one ſhips of the line, and three 
frigates, in the courſe of five months; a much 
greater number were afflicted with the ſe VN 
than with any other diſeaſe, 1 

. The following extraCt will ſhew. the. propor- 5 

tjon of the ſcorbutics, to r ill of other diſ- 
5 airs, | 
= Extra 


\ © Si. FOR 
* 2 05 


Extract Rom Dr. Blane's Fourth table, Soles g 
the total number ill of each diſeaſe; the number 
ſent to the hoſpital ; and the number of thoſe, 
who died on board the fleet, in the months of 
February; March, April, May, and June, 1781. 
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On board. 
Dead. 
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Sent to the Hoſpital. 


62 1028 219 60 [18441053 . 


Hence it appears, that at the above period, 
the number of ſcorbutics were more than equal 
to the number ill of the other diſeaſes united; 
and that, although a warm climate is by no 
means favourable to the production of ſcurvy; and 
that more died of that diſeaſe than either of fever 
or flux, yet that even there, it exerts its 'Baneful 
influence and deleterious effects. 4 J | 
The charaQeriſtics are, £2 38 Eat 
1. The countenance becon es e, cal 
+ andblpated. ©/f union bets mn, 


: 4 PS. by 2 of 
, * £ 2 
8 * 7 8 5 17 
2 > + X 5 F 8 
* 3 ; 2.3.4 #&- d he : 
x = 4 


« 1 * 1 
— 


. IE has a ſenſation of languo 
laſſitude, with , and averſion. to 
motion. | 
3. The gums. neh Heell, each 45 18 

ſpongy, and frequently bleed on being in 
the leaſt rubbed. 
4. TRE kedhth aud ins are fark — 
5. The ſkin is, in general, " apa and chin 
ing, but ſometimes it is rough, and _ 
the appearance of gooſe-ſkin. 
6. Livid and black ſpots of various ſizes, vi- 
| bices, or ecchymoſes, are obſerved on the. 
legs, thighs, and fometimes on other parts. 
7. There are pains in different parts, parti- 
cularly in the legs: in ſome, the flexor 
2 p tendons,? and other parts about the hams, | 
= begin to contract and well, and the legs 
and ancles ſwell |confiderably, particularly 
towards night. 


_ In the progreſs of _-_ . e all che above 
8 Hmptoms increaſe; 9 
8. With n done the noſe me Pe 
9, Sometimes from the lungs at 1Nd-1 woe p . 
: wy Conſiderable diſcharge of ſaliva. * 
11. Increaſed debility, with a pte faint. 
12. Putrid, foul ulcers form on different parts, 
particularly on e oy” mn erer 
bleed. 
13. The legs increaſe in 6 E. appear cdema- 
” tous, and become ſtiff and hard, with a 
ſenſe of weight in them. | 
| 4 | #6 Cica- 


Aa his Cicatrioes of former wounds or ſores are 
+ e. and ulcers are formed on the 
parts, which diſcharge a n ſanious, 
feœtid matter, ot ichor; and withi 


gous, fleſhy, kind of ee eee 
- reſembling. coagulated gore; and which 
has been compared hone the ann $0: * | 

al this — of the diſeaſe 15 5 

15. pt at are putrid a fi 7c 
; moſt to cover. . ane, 

80 nt fall « ond af 3 0 1 I the eee is eee in- 
capable of taking any kind of nouriſh- 
ment, but what is very ſoft or liquid. 

17. The contraction about the knees generally 
| increaſes as the diſeaſe advances; and it 


5 177 as s al 


often happens that thoſe, who are ſo un- 8 


fortunate as to have this ſymptom, have 
their knees become entirely rigid. 
c de e are afflicted with 3 at 
which time their ſtools are extremely of- 
fenſive, and generally mixed wit blood. 
19. Many complain of dyſpnca, or difficulty 
of breathing, attended with a moſt diſ- 
treſſing ſenſation of tightneſs acroſs * 
cheſt, and troubleſome oppreſſion “, 


For further particulars fees a very excellent eſſay « on the w | 
Scurvy by Mr. Thompſon, ſurgeon in the royal navy, a ME. 


L replete with ingenious and uſeful obſervations. _ 
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Peꝛrſons deeply affected with the ſcurvy. - 
breaſts are much oppreſſed, and breathing diffi- | 
cult, with ſtitches in the ſides ; frequently be- 
come conſumptive, or dropſical, or their legs 
fwell; become œdematous or ulcerated and dur- 
ing the remainder of their lives, they are ſubject 
to violent rheumatic ex Wan of * Joints, | 
cutaneous eruptions, c eee. 

Foul ulcers often remain on the naſe and are- 
very difficult to cure; the gums frequently retain 
the effects of the diſeaſe during life, by being 
either ſo corroded as to leave the teeth almoſt 
bare; or being ſpongy and ſwelled ſo as to cover 
the n too mich, nd to n! on bee 
teen i Hs 7 
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The ua or theſe have been — — 

Dr. Willan, in a work that is a credit both to the author and 
_ the nation. Our work is the great outline al theſe faith and 
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a Is Qi potato before Aae me 
Wy St. Vitus's Dance, we ſhould have placed diſ- 
orders of the womb, but we chooſe: to” conſider 
feminine diſeaſes ſeparate from the reſt, as being 
peculiar to one ſex. pony n will = t, there- 
fore, © conſider Salli nop gelt 2 ray 


' nysr{ntan, UYSTERICS. 


This diſeaſe attaches hu} ch 20 
1. Paroxyſms or. fits. e Sees. oo 
2: Theſe commonly 3 by! PLAN pain _ 
_ fullneſs felt in the left fide of the belly. 
3. From this a ball ſeems to move with a 
grumbling noiſe into the other parts of 
the belly; „making as it were various 


convolutions there, ſeems to move into the 
ſtomach; and more diſtinctly ſtill riſes up 
to the top of the gullet, where it remains 
Ame ſome time, and by its preſſure pn 
the larynx gives a ſenſe of nn 


| "5h * From unten the womb. 


| 4. By the time e that the a has — | 
=o 8 thus far, the patient is affected with a ſtu- 
| por and inſenſibility, while at the ſame 
time the 0 is an with various 
cConvulſions. —— 
vi B. The trunk of tha body 3 1s 1 to and 
fro, and the limbs are variouſly agitated ; 
commonly the convulſive motion of one 
aarm and hand is that of beating, with 
the cloſed fiſt, upon the breaſt very vier 
lently and repeatedly. els 
6. This ſtate continues. for ſome. time, and 
has, during that time, ſome remiſſions and 
renewals of the convulſive motions ; but 
theſe at length ceaſe, leavihg the patient 
in a ſtupid and ſeemingly ſleeping ſtate. 
7. More or leſs ſuddenly, and frequently 
with repeated ſighing and ſobbing, toge- 
ther with a murmuring noiſe in the belly, 
the patient returns to the exerciſe of ſenſe 
and motion, but generally without any re- 
collection of the ſeveral circumſtances that 
- had taken place during the fit. 
This! is the form of what is called an l 
paroxyſm, and is the moſt common form; but its 
paroxyſms are conſiderably varied in different 
perſons, and even in the ſame perſon at different 
times. It differs, by having more or fewer of the 
circumſtances abaye-mentianed.; by theſe cir- 
«. ; cumſtances 
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cunſtaces bing more or re aan, aue 
the different e of the vous fit. 
Before the fit, 9 104 1 
8. There is ſometimes a i and, unuſu- 
ally large flow of limpid urine. Z 
9. At the coming on of the fit, the 3 
is ſometimes affected with vomiting, the 
6 with conſiderable difficulty of breath- 

ing, and the heart with palpitations. 
10. During the fit, the whole of the belly, and 
particularly the navel, is drawn ſtrongly 


inwards; the ſphincter ani is ſometimes 


ſo firmly conſtricted as not to admit a 
ſmall gliſter-pipe, and there is at the ſame 
time an entire ſuppreſſion of urines : 
U. Such fits are, from time ta time, ready to 
recur; and during the intervals, the pa- 
tients are liable to invol untary motions, 
to fits of laughing and crying, with ſud- 
den tranſition from the one to the other 3. 
while ſometimes falſe ima ginations, and 
ſome degree of delirium, alſo occur. 
This diſeaſe occurs eſpecially from the age of 
| Puberty to that of thirty-five years; and though 
it does ſometimes, yet very ſeldom, appears be- 
fore the former or after the latter of theſe periods. 
At all ages, the time at which it moſt readily 
occurs is that of the menſtrual period. | 
In the perſons liable to the fits of this diſcaſe, 
it is OO” n wth the Paſſions of the mind, 
and 


t l 5 
8 "her 


and . every ealierable emotion, bear 
828 brought on by ſurpriſe. 

The perſons liable to this diſeaſe acquire often 
fuch a degree of ſenſibility, as to be ſtrongly af- 
fected by every im ee n comes es Hog them 
as 096g TY 

Having thus adafodie* to Aiſtin guſh yl. 
teria from every other diſeaſe, I ſhall now at- 
tempt its peculiar pathology: With reſpect to 
this, I think it will, in the firſt place, be obvious, 
that its paroxyſms begin by a convulſive and ſpaſ- 
mo dic affection of the alimentary canal, which is 
afterwards communicated to the brain, and to a 
great part of the nervous ſyſtem. Although the 
diſeaſe appears to begin in the alimentary canal, 
yet the connection which the paroxyſms ſo often 
have-with the menſtrual flux, and the ſtate of the 
_ 'womb, ſhows, that the phyſicians have at all 

times judged rightly in conſidering this diſeaſe as 
| from an affection of the uterus, and ovaria. 


PRACTICAL 
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PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS, 


- SECT. LAXXIL 
| AMENORRHG-As on WANT or THE COURSES. . 


Taz interruption of the e e flux. is ; to 7 
conſidered as of two different kinds; the one 
being when the menſes do not begin to flow at 
that period of life at which they uſually appear; 
and the other being that when, after they have | 


repeatedly taken place for ſome time, they do, 


from other cauſes than conception, ceaſe to re- 
turn at their uſual periods: the former of theſe 
caſes i is named the Retention, and the latter the 
e of the menſes. 

e retention of the menſes, the Saas & meek 
of Latin writers, is nat to be conſidered as a diſ- 
eaſe merely from the menſes not flowing at that 
period which is uſual with moſt other women. 
This period is ſo different in different women, 
that no time can be preciſely aſſigned as proper 
to the ſex in general. In this climate, the menſes 
uſually appear about the age of fourteen: but 1 in 


Wh From , not, and le, W e 


, 1 


many 
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many they appear more early, and in many not 
till the fixteenth year: in which laſt caſe it is of- 
ten without any diſorder being thereby occaſion- 
ed. It is not therefore from the age of the per- 
ſon that the retention is to be conſidered as a diſ- 
caſe; and it is only to be conſidered as ſuch, 
when, about the time the menſes uſually appear, 
ſome diſorders ariſe in other parts of the body 
which may be imputed to their retention; being 
ſuch as, when ariſing at this period, are known 
from experience to be removed by the flowin 8 of 
the menſes. 
Theſe diforders are, 
1. A fluggiſhneſs, and frequent 6 ſenſe of Flaſk 
__ tude and debility. 
2. With various ſymptoms of ayſpepla; and 
ſometimes with a preternatural appetite *. 
3. At the fame time the face loſes its vivid 
_ "colour, becomes pale, and ſometimes of a a 
yellowiſh hue. 
4. The whole body becomes pale and flaccid. 2 
5. And the feet, and perhaps alſo a great 
part of the body, become afſecded with 
" Edematous ſwellings. 1 


”, This is avery extraordinary, ſymptoin. It e ac- 
companies every ceſſation of the uterine diſcharge, and fre- 
quently appears in the moſt violent degree, in pregnancy.—In 
young women, the appetite for chalk, lime, rubbiſh, charcoal, 
and various abſorbents, is the moſt prevalent; ;- Stahl, and his 
| followers, made great uſe of this circumſtance in ſupporting 
their favourite . of the vis medicattix natura. | 


6. The. 


86 The . is hurried n ae 
laborious motion of the bod 
7. And the heart is liable to palpitation and 
ſyncope. A headach ſometimes ocuỹrs; : 
. But more certainly dare * n 105 
Iůoins, and haunches.. | 
Theſe ſymptoms, when occurring in na high 26k - 
gree, conſtitute the chloroſis of authors, hardly 
ever appearing ſeparate from the retention of the - 
menſes; and, attending to theſe ſymptoms, the 
cauſe of this retention * I "_— be E : 
ceived. | 5 
Theſe Hai manifeſtly den a 9 
ble laxity and flaccidity of the whole ſyſtem; 
and therefore give reaſon to conclude, that the 
retention of the menſes accompanying them, is 
owing to a weaker action of the veſſels of the 
uterus; which therefore do not impel the blood 
into their extremities with a force ſufficient to 
open theſe, and pour out the blood by them. 
It appears to me, therefore, that the retention of 
the menſes is to be referred to a certain ſtate or 
affection of the ovaria: but what is preciſely the 
nature of this affection, or what are the cauſes of 
it, I will not pretend to explain; nor can I: ex- 
plain in what manner that primary cauſe of re- 
tention is ta be removed. In this, therefore, as 
in many other caſes, where we cannot aſſign the 
pProximate cauſe of diſeaſes; our wdicatiins of 
cure muſt be formed for obviating and remov- 


ing 


ing the morbid eden or eren which . . 
| . 
I am next to „ ks ating ; 
upon this, I muſt obſerve, that every interrup- 
tion of the flux, after it has once taken place, is 
not to be conſidered as a caſe of ſuppreflion. 
For the flux, upon its firſt appearance, is not al- 
ways immediately eſtabliſhed in its regular courſe; 
and therefore, if an interruption happen ſoon af- 
ter the firſt appearance; or even in the courſe of 
the firſt, or perhaps ſecond year after, it may 
often be conſidered as a cafe of retention, eſpe- 
cially when the diſeaſe appears with the _ 


_ toms peculiar to that ſtate. 


Thoſe which may be e could tas as 
caſes of ſuppreſſion, are ſuch as occur after the 
flux has been for ſome time eſtabliſhed in its 
regular courfe, and in which the interruption - 
cannot be referred to the caufes of retention, 
but muſt be imputed to fome other cauſe. Ac-. 
cordingly, we often find the ſuppreſſion induced 
by cold, fear, and other debilitating cauſes. _ 

The idiopathic cafes of ſuppreſſion ſeldom 
continue long without being attended with va- 
rious ſymptoms or diſorders in different parts of 
the body; very commonly arifing from the blood 
which ſhould have i paſſed by the uterus, being 
determined more copiouſly into other parts, and 
very often with ſuch force as to e ak 

87 85 in theſe. 511 912) 
e 


Hence, 


1. Hemorrhagies from the noſe; * ſto- 


mach, and other parts, have appeared in 
conſequence of ſuppreſſed menſes. 


2. Beſides theſe, there are commonly A 


and dyſpeptic -Lrptams ROO by the 
ſame cauſe. 

3. And frequently colic Pony with a bound 
belly. 5 

4. Often, 8 it becomes confirmed 


chloroſis, whoſe ſymptoms: W been juſt 


nov en 


vor. III. Li. | „ 


A 
+ 
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PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
SECT. LXXXIV. 


MENORRAAGIA®, OR A TOO GREAT MENSTRUAL 
£52 DISCHARGE. 


TRE flow of the menſes is conſidered as im- 
moderate, when it recurs more frequently, when 
it continues longer, or when, during the ordinary 
continuance, it is more abundant than is uſual 
with the ſame perſon at other times. 3 
As the moſt part of women are liable to ſome 
inequality with reſpect to the period, the dura - 
tion, and the quantity of their menſes; ſo it is 
not every inequality in theſe reſpects that is to be 
conſidered as a diſeaſe; but only thoſe deviations, 
which are exceſſive in degree, which are per- 
manent, and which induce a manifeſt ſtate of 
debility. 

The circumſtances are thoſe which chiefly con- 
ſtitute the menorrhagia: but it is proper to ob- 
ſerve, that although I allow the frequency, dura- 


From u,. the menſes, the mann period, ang 
ea. to burſt forth. | 
tion, 
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tion, and quantity of the menſes to be judged of 
by what is uſual with the ſame individual at other 

times; yet there is, in theſe particulars, ſo much 
uniformity obſervable in the whole of the ſex, 
that in any individual in whom there occurs a 
conſiderable deviation from the common mea- 
ſure, ſuch a deviation, if conſtantly recurring, 
may be conſidered as at leaſt approaching to a 
morbid ſtate, and as requiring moſt of the pre- 
cautions which I ſhall hereafter mention as neceſ- 
ſary to be attended to by thoſe who END | 
in ſuch a ſtate. _ | 
However we may dates ine with reſpect to 
the circumſtances above-mentioned, it muſt ſtill 
be allowed, that the immoderate flow of the 
menſes is eſpecially to be determined by theſe 
ſymptoms affecting other functions of the body, 
which accompany and follow the diſcharge. 
When a larger flow than uſual of the menſes | 
has been preceded by, | 
1. Headach, 
2. Gidd ineſs, : 
3. 00 dyſpncea, and has es uſhered i in, | 
4. By a cold ſtage, 
5. And. is attended with much pain of the 
back and loins, . 
6. With a frequent pulſe, heat an thirſt, it 
may then be conſidered as nn 
large. 


L12 | When 
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When, in conſequence of the circumſtances | 
above noticed, and the repetition of theſe, e TO 
1. The face becomes pales pond 7 
- bag The pulſe grows weak ; 
3. An unuſual debility ariſes dire exerciſe; 
The breathing is hurried of moderate e ex- 
% 6 — "IPL 
5. The back becomes painec * e 
tinuance in an erect poſture; when, 
6. The extremities become frequently cold; | 
and when in the evening, 
7. The feet 8 e bot adomatous 
=Iveling; 2 5 15 
We may from theſe ko alta con- 
clude, that the flow of the menſes has been 
immoderate, and has "as induced a ee, 
ſtate of debility. © — [EA's 
The debility, thus induced, does often dj cover 
itſelf alſoo. | Fact Fe 
8. By affections of the ic as anorexia 
and other ſymptoms of dyſpepſia; ' 
9. abs a palpitation of 055 den and a frequent 
_ faintings; | | 
110, Fig a weakneſs of in liable to ſtrong 
emotions from ſlight cauſes, bs 888 
when e e N m 


Th E 
5 . 
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PRACTICAL. 


' PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


SECT. LXXXV. -. 
' FLUOR ALBUS, OR THE WHITES. 


Every ſerous or puriform diſcharge from 
the vagina may be, and has been, comprehended : 
under one or other of the appellations I have pre- 
fixed to this ſection. Such diſcharges, however, | 
may be various, and may proceed from various 
ſources, not yet well aſcertained: but I confine 
myſelf here to treat of that diſcharge alone which 
may be preſumed to proceed from the ſame veſ- 
ſels, which, in their natural ſtate, Four: out the. 
menſes. 5 8 ü . 

I conclude a diſcharge from the vagina to be ; 
of this kind.. 1 

1. From its happen to women who are 5 

ſubject to an immoderate flow of the 

menſes, and liable to this from cauſes 
. the veſſels of the uterus. | A 
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2. From its 8 chiefly, and often only 
a little before, as well as immediately 1 5 
the flow of the menſes. 

3. From the flow of the menſes being dimi- | 
niſhed, in proportion as the leucorrhaa 

is increaſed. . 

4. From the leucorrheea continuing after the 
menſes have entirely ceaſed, and with ſome 
appearance of its obſerving a periodical 

| recurrence. 

5. From the leucorrhœa being accompanied | 

with the effects of the menorrhagia. 

6. From the diſcharge having been neither 
preceded by, nor accompanied with, 
ſymptoms of any topical affections of 

the uterus. 
7. From the leucorrhœa not having appear- 
ed ſoon after communication with a per- 


ſon who might be ſuſpeQed of commu- 
nicating infection, and from the firſt ap- 
pearance of the diſeaſe not being accom- 


panied with any „ affection 
of the , 


The 


* Nothing is more frequent with ignorant pradtitioners than 

td miſtake a gonorrhea for a leucorrhea. Women in general 
give the name of whites to a gonorrhcea, and therefore the un- 

_ wary practitioner may the more eaſily be miſled. The difſtin- 
guiſhing characteriſtic of gonorrhea is, as the author ſays, an 
inflammatory affection of the pudenda; but, as few women 
Will ſafer an inſpection of the parts, we muſt pay ſome atten- 

| „„ tion 


0 A” & __ & nb 


| 5 19 | | | 
The appearance of the matter diſcharged i in 


the leucorrhœa is very various with reſpeft to 


conſiſtence and colour; but, from theſe appear- 


ances, it is not always poſſible to determine con- 


cerning its nature, or the PRs fource from 
whence it proceeds. 

The leucorrhœa, of which Fn to treat, as aſ- 
certained by the ſeveral circumſtances, ſeems to 
proceed from the ſame cauſes as that ſpecies of Th 
menorrhagia which I ſuppoſe to ariſe from the 
laxity of the extreme veſſels of the uterus. It 
accordingly often follows or e uch A 


menorrhagia. 


Some authors have alledged, that a variety « 


circumſtances in other parts of the body may 


have a ſhare in bringing on and in continuing 


this affection of the uterus now under confide- 


ration: but I cannot diſcover the reality of thoſe 


cauſes; and it ſeems to me, that this leucor- 


rhœa, excepting in ſo far as it depends upon a 
general debility of the ſyſtem, is always prima» 


rily an affection of the uterus ; and the affec- 


tions of other parts of the body which be: 


tion to the concomitant ſymptoms. The running in a gonor- 
rhœa is conftant, and only in ſmall quantities; in a leucor- 
rhœa the diſcharge is inconſtant, and in large quantities. The 
other diſtinguiſhing marks of a gonorrhea are, ſmarting in 
making water, itching of the pudenda, a ſwelling of the labia, 
and frequently of the glands about the loins. Some authors 
mention the colour af the diſcharged matter as a diſtinguiſh- 


ing mark; this, however, is inconſtant. Dr. Rotheram. 


= 


Happen | 
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happen to accompany it, are for the moſt part 


to be conſidered as effects, rather than as cauſes. 
The effects of the leucorrhœa are much the 


ſame with thoſe of menorrhagia; inducing a ge- 


neral debility, and, in particular, a debility in 


* 


the functions of the ſtomach. If, however, the 
leucorrhœa be moderate, and be not accompa- 


nied with any conſiderable degree of menor- 
rhagia, it may often continue long without in- 


ducing any great degree of debility; and it is 
only when the diſcharge has been very copious, 
as well as conſtant, that its e in that * 


are very remarkable. 


The matter diſcharged in the 1 is 
at firſt generally mild: but, after ſome conti- 
nuance. of the diſeaſe, it ſometimes becomes 
acrid*; and by irritating, or perhaps eroding, 


the ſurfaces over which it paſſes, induces various 
painſul diſorders f- 


* The 1 7 1 prationer muſt not conclude too haſtily 


that an ulcer exiſts in the uterus when the matter diſcharged 


is acrid. Practice has afforded many inſtances where the mat- 


ter has excoriated the pudenda, and yet no ulcer exiſted. A 


haſty opinion may give a ſtab to future connubial happineſs 
and a work once eſcaped can never be recalled. 
+ We are chiefly indebted to the immortal Cullen, for the 


' ſymptoms charaReriſtic of diſeaſes, and mention this at the 


concluſion, rather than confuſe the reader by. continual * | 
ference. | : | 
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SECT. LXXXVI. 
INTRO DUCTION. 


Arrnoven the body be made up of ſeparate 


parts, each performing diſtin& functions, as the 
brain, ſtomach, liver, kidneys, blood-veſlels, ab- 
ſorbents, &c. yet are they each to be conſidered 
as living bodies, ſubje& each to the ſame diſeaſed 


action, which was either too great, ordeficient. As 
in a complete machinery, ſome parts are weaker - 


than others, and ſubject to peculiar diſeaſe, though 


referable to the ſame claſs. Thus a weakened 
action of the Brain produces palſy, mania, and 


epilepſy; of the /uxgs, pituitous cough or aſthma; 


of the heart, palpitation, hypochondriaſis, con- 


vulſions; of the diaphragm, ſpaſmodic aſthma; of 
the fomach, dyſpepſia, ſick-headach, diabetes, and 
night-mare ; of the Beli, colic, diarrhoea, ſpaſms, 
_ convulſions ; of the kidneys, a pale flux of urine; 


of the abſorbents, the ſundry kinds of dropſy; of : 


the 4/ood-veſſels, hgmorrhagies, 8c. 8&c.—Thus 


the fountain head of all theſe diſeaſes is debility, 


either general or local, and hence each has been 


cured by the ſame remedy, although ſome reme- 
dies experience may have ſhewn more applicable 


to one ſtate of diſeaſe than the others, as will be i 


in the * ſeQtions, 


' PRACTICAL 


PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


- SECT LXXXVII. 
 BITTERS. 


BrTTERNESsS is a ſimple perception that can- 
not be defined, but muſt be referred to a matter 
of experience in which mankind are commonly 
agreed. What is the nature of the ſubſtances 
poſſeſſed of it in a-chemical view we cannot de- 

termine, or at leaſt we can only in a negative 
way diſtinguiſh it from other matters. 9103 
Thus we can ſay, that bitterneſs does not hos 
pend upon any volatile parts, for the pureſt and 
ſtrongeſt bitters have no ſmell; and if there are 
ſome bitters which give a ſmell, that again is 
commonly loſt on drying, while the en 1 
and quality remain entire. ö 

In another view, the bitters are without * 
| tile parts, as the pureſt kinds of them give out in 

diſtillation no eſſential oil; or if ſome of them do, 
the oils are without * and ſhow very 
clearly, 
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clearly, that the bitterneſs of the entire ſubſtance 
did not W want the eſſential ou in nne 
nn e e e 

We learn alſo athetwite, ou bitten 868 
not depend upon any ſuch oil in the compoſition 
of their ſubſtance, as ſome of the ſtrongeſt bitters 
are quite free from any acrid or aromatic quality. 
Neither can I find any thing diſtinly ſaline in 
| ths compoſition of bitters. - There are hardly any 
of Wert which to our taſte diſcover any ſaline 
matter except in a few ſubſtances, in which ſome 
ark happens to be conjoined 5 but the ſtrongeſt 
bitters are abſolutely free from any ſuch quality: 
and ſo far are acids from entering into the com- 


poſition of the bitter, that we ſhall hereafter ſhow 


the combination of acid/ to have a tendency to. 
deſtroy the bitter quality. With reſpect to any 
other ſaline matters to be alledged in the compo- 
ſition of bitters, it is true, that, by particular pro- 
ceſſes, ſaline matters can be extracted from bitter 
ſubſtances; but as theſe ſaline ſubſtances are not 
extracted, but produced by a deſtruftion of the 
original mixture, and as nobody has ſhown that 
the ſaline matters are in any certain proportion to 
the bitterneſs of the ſubje&, or that they modify 
it in any certain manner, we cannot make uſe of 
any ſuch analyſis in explaining the natural e com- 
| pollen of bitters. © _ - 
Bes es the Gave Imuſt alledge, that in a ce. 
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ters. It is a compoſition ſui generis, that we 
can in many caſes diſtinguiſh from all others; 
and if in any caſe we have learned to change its 
condition, it is from particular experience, and 
not from any knowledge of its conſtituent parts. 
Before we enter upon what experience has 

taught i in this reſpect, it will be proper to con- 
ſider the various purpoſes in medicine to which 
bitters may be applied. And as in this view the 
bitters in their operation on the human body have 
many of them the ſame qualities and virtues in 
common, we think it may be uſeful to conſider, 
in the firſt place, what theſe common qualities 
Firſt, then, the moſt obvious operq;jon of bit- 
ters is, that being taken into the ſtomach, they 
increaſe the appetite for food, and promote the 
_ digeſtion of it. But we take it for granted, that 
theſe functions depend upon the tone of the muſ- 
cular fibres, of the ſtomach ; and therefore may 
ſuppoſe, that the improvement of theſe functions 
depends upon an increaſe of tone in thoſe fibres. 

And farther, as loſs of appetite and indigeſtion can 
often be diſtinctly perceived to occur from a loſs 
of tone in the ſtomach ; ſo bitters, as they are 
often effectual in curing theſe diſorders, may be 
preſumed to do it by — the tone! of this 
organ. 
The correcting the ck 5 e of the 

ſtomach, may be aſcribed to the power of hitters 


j 


an 
in . aceſcent fermentation which they do 
out of the body; and the relieving the ſtomach 
from abundant mucus or phlegm, as it is called, 
may be aſcribed to the power of bitters in diſſolv- 
ing viſcid animal fluids. As it is, however, pro- 
bable that both the prevalence of an n fer- 
mentation in the ſtomac rabundance * 
of mucus in it, are commonly owing to a loſs of 
tone; fo the correction of thoſe diſorders may be 
aſcribed more properly to the tonic power of bit- 
ters with reſpe&t to the human —— ane to eee 
chemical qualities. | 
There is, then, hardly any Ab chat bitten 
are powerful tonics with reſpect to the ſtomach; 
and there being as little doubt, that the ſtate of the 


ſtomach is commonly communicated to the other 


parts of the ſyſtem : ſo it is ſufficiently probable, 
that by an improvement of digeſtion, the vigour 
of the ſyſtem may be in general improved; and 


that alſo the tone, and conſequently the activity 
of the whole of the 1 fibres, may be in- 


creaſed. _ 
Bitters, however, db not at as Aaland Fa 5 


they do not increaſe the frequency of the pulſe, 


nor the force of the circulation; nor do they at 


as aſtringents, becauſe they do not always: poſſeſs 
any ſuch quality; and therefore they muſt in fock 
caſes a& purely as tonics. h 

There remains only one operation of bitterin 
. employed; 5 that is their proving an- 


elne. 


8 
thelmintic, and a poiſon for worms. There 1s 
one inſtance reported of their even mitigating the 
pains arifing from a tenia ; but we do not find 
any account of their ever expelling that kind of 
worm. It is ſaid to be the lumbrici teretes to 
which they are eſpecially adapted; but from 
Redis's experiments it appears, that bitters are 
not an immediate n to thoſe n YE 

| Having 
After having thus confiiered the general virtues of bitters, 
IJ am to offer ſome general remarks with ns to their admi- 
niſtration and pharmaceutic treatment. 
The medicinal part of bitters of every kind may ve extiatied 
by either watery or ſpirituous menſtruums, and ſuch extractions 
may have the virtues of the ſubſtance from which they have 
been taken: but I maintain, that hardly in any caſe they ever 
have in the ſame degree; and that, wherever it can be admit- 
ted, the bitter in ſubſtance is the moſt effectual, and in ſome 
caſes the only effectual, mode of exhibiting it. This every 
body knows to be the caſe with the Peruvian bark ; and I have 
found the ſame to be the caſe in all my ns ace to LORE 
other bitters in place of that bark. | | 
There are caſes, indeed, in which the ena will not * 
either the bark or bitters in ſubſtance, and therefore it becomes 
often neceſſary to obtain their virtues in a liquid form; in the 
management of 1 aper e, ſeveral 8 e E eb 
attention. 
By infuſion in waar, pany even in cold water, bitters give 
out their virtues; but to cold water they never give a ſtrong 
impregnation, though it be generally the moſt agreeable to the 


_ palate and ſtomach, Warm water, though under the boiling 


heat, extracts more powerfully than cold, and the more as its 
temperature is warmer. With reſpect to every temperature, 
this is eſpecially to be attended to, that by infufion bitters ſuffer 
a gradual decompoſition, and conſequently the matter extract- 
ed is different according to the length of time that the men- 


ſtruum bas been appucd; ſo that the temperature being given, 
what 
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Having now ſaid what relates to bitters i in ge- 


. neral, - 


what is mae in ; the firſt how! is a a lighter and 1 more agree- - 
able matter than what is extracted after many hours infuſion. 
This we have tried with ſeveral bitters, infuſing the ſame 
quantities of the bitter in the ſame quantity of water, and ſet- 
ting all of them in the ſame degree of heat, for ſix, for twelve, 
for twenty-four, and for forty-eight, hours. In every experi- 
ment, it appeared that the impregnation was ſtronger accord- 
ing to the length of time employed in infuſion, and at the ſame 
time that the harſhneſs of the taſte was ſenfibly increaſed: 
This, however, was remarked, that the difference of the im- 
pregnation was not ſo remarkable in the longer infuſions as in 
the ſhorter ; and therefore the impregnation did not appear in 
the forty-eight hours ſo much in proportion ſtronger than that 
of twenty-four hours, or ſo great as that of twenty-four com- 
| pared with that of fix; On the other hand, it appeared that 
the harſhneſs of taſte increaſed according as the infuſion was 
longer, and therefore the harſhneſs of taſte was not ſo much 
increaſed from the twenty-four hours above that of fix, as it 
was in the forty-eight hours? infuſion above that of twenty-four. 
From all this we conclude, that an infuſion of twenty-fout 
hours is ſufficient for impregnation; and that little harſhneſs 
will be produced by infuſions of a ſhorter time; and therefore 
a ſufficiently uſeful, and the moſt agreeable, infuſion of bitters 
in cold water, or even of warm water under the boiling heat, 
will be that of twenty-four hours, or perhaps leſs. The London 
college, in limitting their infuſions even of boiling water to a 
ſingle hour, ſeem to be more nice than is neceſſary. | 
The treatment of bitters by cold infuſion in wine, is, with 
reſpect to extraction, much on the ſame footing with the treat- 
ment by water. It does not appear that wine extracts the me - 
dicinal qualities more powerfully than water, or in any inſtance 
gives a more efficacious medicine, excepting where the wine 
concurs in the intention of it as a medicine. It is, therefore, 
almoſt only for the purpoſe of a more agreeable medicine that 
bitters are infuſed in wine. 
A ſtill more powerful extraction is made of bitters by 8 
ing heat; and here alſo the ſame difference ariſes from the 
length of time employed in decoction. With reſpect to bitters, 
It is certain that decoction extracts more powerfully than infu- - 
"TOM II. M m fon; 
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neral, we proceed to examine how far the gene · 
ral virtues 5 in the particular of our liſt, or 


under 5 


ſion: but 3 diſſipating any aromatic D that were joined 
with the bitter, and by extracting more of the earthly part, and 
what may be called a coarſer bitter, decoctions are always more 
diſagreeable than infuſions; and therefore what we call ex- 
tracts, which are always prepared by decoction, are always leſs ' 
- agreeable to the ſtomach than the bitter in ſubſtance. It ap- 
pears to me that decoction decompoſes the ſubſtance of what 


is extracted; for it is ſeldom that decoctions do not upon cool- 


ing depoſite a part of what they had ſuſpended before, and that 


alſo a matter different from the entire ſubſtance. W hat is 


exactly the nature of the matter impregnating the decoction, has 
not been duly examined; but we ſay no more of that here, as 
it is pretty certain that bitters are never treated by decoction, 


ſo as to be either agreeable or very uſeful medicines. 


Beſides the ordinary treatment by infuſion or decoction, bit - 
ters may be treated by the application of water in two other 

ways. One is, by what I call a Trituration, in the manner of 
the Comte de la Garaye. In this practice, the ſubſtance is 


broken down into very minute parts; but ſo far as I can per- 
ceive, without any . or diviſion of its conſtituent 
parts. 0 'Y 

The only e which ſeems to be ode is ; that of the 


more ſoluble from thoſe of a firmer texture; and ſo far as theſe 


more ſoluble parts poſſeſs the medicinal qualities of the ſubject, 
they are obtained very entirely, and that in a ſtate more than 


any other agreeable to the human ſtomach. They ſeem to be 


much in the fame ſtate as they are obtained by an infuſion in 
cold water; which by a proper eyaporation affords the ſame 
ſort of matter that is obtained by the Comte de la Garaye's ap- 
paratus. In either way, we may obtain an efficacious and an 
agreeable medicine; but it is to be doubted if the expence in- 
curred in the . will ever allow it to come into much 
uſe. 


The other management of the application of water different 


from the common, is that by the uſe of a digeſter. Decoctions 
are commonly made iu open veſſels, or in veſſels not ſo accu- 


rojo cloſed as to prevent the ala of volatile parts; but 


1 7 this 
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under What peculiar modifications they are to be 
found. 


this can be obviated by the uſe of a digeſter; and though in the 
glaſs digeſter we employ, the heat applied can be conveniently 
no more than that of the boiling water, yet we find that medicinal | 
ſubſtances can be extracted by this apparatus as powerfully as 
by decoction, and with this advantage, that the volatile parts 
which either were a part of the ſubſtance that is to be extracted, 

or were added to it for the purpoſe of rendering it it a more agree- 
able or a more effectual medicine. 

Bitters are univerſally extracted by ſpirit of wine, and even by 
1 proof. ſpirit, not ſo largely indeed for the moſt part as by wa- 
ter, but in moſt inſtances their medicinal parts are extracted 
more purely; and the tinctures, when they can be employed in 
tolerable quantity, ſeem to be more efficacious medicines than 
any infuſions or decoctions in water. 

With reſpect to the tinctures made with a proof. ſpirit, the 
ſame things are to be obſerved as of thoſe made with water, 
that there is a gradual decompoſition of the ſubſtance, and 
therefore that the tinctures made by a ſhort infuſion are more 
agreeable than thoſe that have ſtood longer, It ſhould have 
been obſerved before, that a ſpirituous menſtruum extrafts 
thoſe bitters that have any aromatic joined with them, more en- 
tirely and effectually than is done by water; but in obtaining 
the ſpirituous extract, if this be done by drawing off the ſpirit 
by diſtillation, this advantage is commonly entirely loſt. 

With reſpect to both the extractions by water and by ſpirit, 
this is to be remarked, that the moſt agreeable bitter is to be ob- 
tained by a ſhort infuſion; and a ſtronger impregnation of the 
ſame agreeable bitter is only to be got by a repeated cohabita- | 
"i of the ſame menſtrugm upon freſh parcels of the ſame 

aterial. . 

This further is to be remarked, that watery Ahe if made 
tolerably ſtrong, prove very diſagreeable; and the employment 
of the tinctures with rectiſied ſpirit will always be limitted by 
the menſtruum; and therefore the tinctures made with proof⸗- 
ſpirit will ux give the moſt convenient extraction; and I 
have found that the employing a digeſter for brandy tinctures 
makes a more powerful extraction than can be got by long in- 


fuſion, and that with very little trouble. | | 
| M m 2 „ 
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PARTICULAR BTITT ERS. 
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| GENTIAN. | 


I begin with this root because I find it to be a most simple 
and pure bitter, more perfectly free from any of that aromatic 
or astringent quality which is so frequently conjoined with 
others: at the same time it is a pretty strong hitter, and has 
every virtue that has been ascribed to bitters in e 
which we have detailed above. 

There has been some question about the species of 3 
most fit to be employed. The gentiana lutea is chosen by the 
British dispensatory; but if in Germany they employ the gen- 
tiana rubra, it will make very little difference. In Norway 
they employ the gentiana purpurea, and perhaps with advan- 
tage. For some time past we have had the root of this spe- 
cies imported into this country under the title of Cursuta, s0 
named from the Norwegian name of it Skarsote. Some per- 
sons have thought it a stronger bitter than the common gen- 
tian, or root of the gentiana lutea: but I know of no experi- 
ments made for proving this; and it appears to me in its sen- 
sible qualities to be very much the same with the common 
gentian. 

The root of gentian is of a light brown colour without, and 
a yellow or gold colour within. It abounds with a resin and 
and gum intimately mixed, and has a strong bitter taste, 
which is rendered much more grateful, when covered with 
the aromatic bitter of the orange peel. 

The extract of gentian is a useful stomach hitter, and is 
nerally exhibited with an aromatic, or some additional power, 
in the form of pills. The dose from 10 to 30 gr. 

The compound infusion of gentian is a light pleasant bitter, 
it strengthens the stomach and restores the appetite, but when 
flatulency prevails, should be joined with about an eighth part 
of the Tinct. Cardamom. or some other carminative. The 
dose of this infusion | is a common wine glass full twice a day. 
| | The 


The following are excellent formulz: 

R. Infus. gentian. comp. dr. 10. Kali ppti. gr. "2 Spins 
Piment. M. Ft. haust. vacuo stomacho, primo mane, ite- 
rumque hora ante prandium sumend. | 


That is, take of the compound infusion of palin" reg ten 
drachms.—Prepared kali, two grains. Spirit of pimento, two 
drachms.— Make into a draught. to be taken on an empty sto- 


mach, early in the morning, and again an hour before dinner. 


* 


ft one drachm. . or a mixture. 


R. Infus. gentian. comp. une. 3.—Ag. menth. pip. unc. 2. 
—Syr. zingib. unc. 1 .—Spir. ammon. comp. dr. 1.—Ft. mist. 
capt. coch. larg. 2. in cyath. aq: font. bis vel ter in die. 


That is, take of compound infusion of gentian, three 
ounces.— Peppermint water, two ounces,—Syrup of ginger, 
one ounce.—Compound spirit of ammonia, one drachm.—To 
form a mixture of which, two large spoonfuls are to be taken 
twice or thrice a day, in a glass of cold water. 


R. Gentian. dr. 2.—Rhei incis, dr. 14. —Lign. quaniz, 
dr. F.—Coriand. contus. dr. 2.—Aq. fervent. Ib. 1.—Ma- 
cera per hor. 24, cola, capt. coch. larg. 2, primo mane, 
hora 11, matutin. et horä somni sing. diebus. 


That is, take of gentian root, two drachms.—Sliced this : 
barb, a drachm and a half. —Quassia wood rasped, half a 


drachm.—Bruised coriander seeds, two drachms.—Bolling wa- 


ter, a pint. —Infuse for 24 hours, strain off, and let the sick 
person take two large table spoonsful early in the morning, 
at eleven in the N and again at CO _ 
day. 2 

R. Extract. 3 —Myrrh. — Kali ppti. aa, dr. J. —Spir. 
vin. q. s.—F. pil. 16 quar. capt. 4, bis die, arne 
cyath. aq. pur. cum gutt. 40, mist. sequent. 
Tinet. aromatic, Ph. Ec dr. 4.—Tinet. aloes _—_ des 1.— 
F. Mist. 8 88 

That is, take of extract of 1 co work . 
kali, of each, half a drachm.—Make sixteen pills, of which 
take four pills twice a day, drinking after them a cup of pure 
water, adding to it 40 drops of the following mixture: 
Aromatic tincture, four drachms-—Compound tinelurs: of - 


QUASSIA. 


5 
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- QUASSIA.. 


Quazzia, Koo used, the wood, root, and bark.—lt is 'the 
production of a tree growing in Surinam. The wood trans: 
versely cut, is radiated, white, solid, and tough; the thicker 
pieces preferred, the root deeper colour. Dose. Substance 
in pills 10 to 20 gr, every four or six hours, or 1 to 2 oz. of 
the infusion, made with 2 drs in a pint of boiling water. The 
infusion in boiling water to stand an hour, in cold water 24 
hours. We can find nothing in this wood but a pure and 
simple bitter. In several specimens I have found the bitter- 
ness to be pretty strong; but for the most part it is, to my 
taste, not more bitter than the colombo, nor even than good 
gentian. We are obliged to Professor Murtay for his compi. 
lation on the subject of quassia; but after all that has been 
said by him and Mr. Ebeling, we find hardly any virtues as, 
cribed to quassia which have not been to other bitters. Upon 
the whole, I believe quassia to be an excellent bitter, and 
that it will do all that any pure and simple bitter can do: but 
our experience of it in this country does not lead us to think 
it will do.more; and the extraordinary commendations given 
of it are to be ascribed to the partiality so often shown to new 
medicines, and especially by those who first introduce them, 

and by those who have a connection with the country fro m. 
| whence they are brought. : 

The following are excellent formulze: _ 

R. Quass. ras. dr. 14.—Aur. Hispal.. Cort. dr. 1 Ag. 

fervent. Ib. 1.—Stent in vase operto, per horæ spatium, et 
cola. Infusi colati Syrpantur coch. tria vel quatuor bis qÞ% 
Rs... 


That i is, ee of the raapings of « q nastia, a drachm and a 
balf.— Orange peel, one drachm.— Boiling water, a pint.— - 


Let them stand in a covered vessel for the space of an hour, 
and then strain off, of this three or our table Japan, are 
e twice a day. | 


R. Infus, quass. dr. 4.—Natr. 3 gr. $.—Tinct. W 
comp. dr. 1222 e Pep. dr. t. ee ter in he 
"WHOLE." | 


That 


That is, take of, ii 8 quassia, two. 1 —Pre- 5 
pared natron, eight grains. Compound tincture of cinns- 


mon, one drachm Peppermint water, five drachms.—F ora 
_ draught to be taken three times a day. 


Infus. quass. unc. 2.— Test. ostreor. prep. gr. 15. — 
ammon. comp. gtt. 20,—Rhei pulv. 2 2.—Ft. Hoh hora 
11 matutin. vel bis quotidie sumenßd. 


That is, take of infusion of quassia, "Ro ounces,—Prepared 
oyster shells, fifteen grains. Compound spirit of ammonia, 
twenty drops. Poder of rhubarb, two grains. For a 
draught, to be taken at eleven, or twice a day. fs 
ERK. Quass. incis. dr. 2.—Aq. fervent. Ib. I. Mice 
5 Rigs cola, —liquor. colat. Adde tinct. cardam. unc. 2.— 
Spir. lavend. comp. unc. 4. —Rhei pulv. dr. J. Ft. Mist. 
capt. coch. larg. 4, primo mane, meridie, et hork decubitfis. 

That is, take of quassia cut in slices, two drachms.—Boil- 
ing water, a pint.— Macerate, and strain off when cold. To 
this add tincture of cardamom, two ounces. Compound spirit 
of lavender, half an ounce.— Powder of rhubarb, half a drachm. 
— Make a mixture, and take of it four large table spoonfuls 
early in the e at twelve at noon, and at bed-time. 


' SIMAROUBA. 


Simarouba.— The light, tough, stringy, yellowich bark 
of a tree growing in Guiana, and brought in long pieces. 
Qual. No smell; but a lasting bitter, and sub- stringent 
taste. Use. Chiefly in chronic diarrheas, and dysenteries. 
Dose. In a decoction of 2 dr. in 2 pints of water to 20 oz. 
three spoonfuls every four hours ; or 1 n 10—20 Be 5 the 


powder. 
The following are — formule: 5 


R. Simaroub. contus. dr. 2.—Ag. pure, Ib. 2 
—— ad dimidium et cola; dein adde — cinnam, 


unc. n mist. astringens. Van ooh. larg. 4, ter 


That i is, take of, ae AER OY * drachms. —Pure 
water, a quart—oBai}- to half that quantity, and strain off, 
then 
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-then add tincture of cinnamon, one ounce. For an astringent : 
mixture, Four table N are to be ten res WR 2 
day. 

R. Cort. Simaroub. ar. 1. 3—Cort. cianamon. dr. 2 Cate - 
chu, dr. 2.—Aq. fervent. Ib. 1.—Macera per horas 4, vase 
clauso, dein cola.—Liquor, colat. unc. 7.—Tine. cardam, 
comp. unc. 1.—Confect: opiat. dr. 1.—Ft. Mist. Were 
Sumt. coch. larg. 4, sextà quaqus hor. 4 
That is, take of simarouba bark, a drachm 4 a half. 
Cinnamon, two drachms.—Catechu, two drachms.—Boiling 
water, one pint.—Macerate for four hours, in a covered ves- 
sel, then strain off to seven ounces of the strained liquor.— 
Compoitnd tincture of cardanmom, one ounce.—Confection | 
of opium, one drachm.— For an astringent mixture, of which 
four large table .spoonfyls are to be taken every Six 

hours. 


coloEO. 


This root is brought to us from the East Indies, and is the 
part in use. It comes in roundish pieces, which are covered 
with a rough brown bark, and, when cut transversely, exhibit a 
large central disk, with brown streaks, and yellow points. It 
is a good stomachic bitter, and has a strong antiseptic quality; 
soſtens on chewing, and tinges the saliva with a slight yellow 
hue. This root is considered in the Eastern parts as an ex- 
cellent remedy in bilipus complaints, particularly in the cho- 
lera morbus, having first cleansed the stomach and bowels with 
thin small liquids; and, as it does not belong to the class of 
heating bitters, it may be used in hectic cases: it is also 
particularly serviceable in sinkings at the pit of the sto- 
mach, and habitual vomitings. We have become acquainted 
with this root only within these forty years. It was first 
brought into Holland, where it was introduced as a remedy 
in dysentery; and both in Holland and in Germany it was 
employed in that disease with much commendation, - 
I find this root to be a strong and agreeable bitter, 5 60 
| 23 it in many instances of dyspepsia with great advan- 
tage. In stopping vomitting it has frequently answered. 


* 
10 
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The following are the best formulæ: . | 

R. Colomb. pulv. bs as aromati, 2. 5 1 | 
pulv. bis die sumend. d 
That is, take of vel Sone ten n 
powder, five tome —To TOE a . to: gy OY _ 
day. 

Colomb.—Rhei pulv. aa, dr. 1 Ag feryent. 1b. 1. Ft. 
Infus. per hor. 24, cola, * colat. cap. _ larg. 4, 
primo Wann... .... 

That is, take of colombo aliced, Fa of: 8 a 
parts, one drachm, boiling water, a pint. Make an infusion 


for 24 hours, strain off, take of the strained 1 four * 
table spoonfuls the first thing in the morning. : 


R. Colomb.—Rhei pulv. aa, dr. eee Hi. _ s. 
Ft. pil. 30—quarum Capt. pil. 3, ter in die. 


That is, take of colomb, rhubarb, in powder, of W one 
drachm, conserve of orange peel, as much as is sufficient. 


Make into 30 pills, of which 3 are to be taken three times a 


day. 


CHAMOEMELUM. 


e 3 this ha we h_ 8 ks ee 
| flowers are employed, as marked in our list; and there is 
some question which ought to be preferred. The virtues are 
precisely of the same kind; but I have always judged the 
Roman or double-flowering camomile to be the strongest: 
and if any regard is to, be had to the essential oil, this cer- 
tainly affords the greatest quantity; ; and I am informed, that 
in warmer climates, where it is a native, the E of it 

are much stronger than with us. 5 


These flowers have been long an as . 
and I have found them answer both in powder and in infusion 
the purposes of any other bitters. Before the introduction of 
the Peruvian bark, they were much employed in the cure of 

intermittent feyers ; and our celebrated countryman, Dr. 


. 5 


+ 
, 53 8 


Pitcairn, was of opinion that their erm i this pee 
Were equal to those of the Peruvian bark. = 
Hoffman seems to have thought them a very Leffectual, and 
at the same time a Safer remedy. I have accordingly. employed 
them; and agreeable to the method of Hoffman, by giving, 
several times during the intermission, from half a drachm to a 
drachm of the flowers in powder, have cured intermittent. fe- 
vers, more especially when joined with myrrh. I have found, 
however, that these flowers were attended with this inconve- 
nience, that, given in a large quantity, they readily ran off by 
stool, defeating thereby the purpose of preventing the return 
of paroxysms; and I have found, indeed, that without joining 
with them an opiate, I could not commonly employ n | 


The following are the best formulz : 
EKR. Chamemel, oy ser. e om: aur. 4 W Bo+ 
' Jus bis die sumend. | | 


That is, take powder of camomile, one 3 of 
| WP rh as much as is Caracas into a DS to 
8 taken twice a day. b 


RK. Chamcemel. flor. "S 2. 3 incis, dr. 3.—Coriand. 
contus, aa, dr. f. Ag. feryent. Ib. 1.—Ft, Thea capt. ante 
prandium cyath. plen. sing. diebus. | 

That is, take of camomile flowers, two 3 Rhubarb 
sliced, and coriander seeds hruised, of each half a drachm.— 
eee __ is to be taken every day 
before dinner. | 


5 e flor. in pulv. trit. ser. rk pills: gr. 5. 

—Rhei pulv. gr. 3.—Ft. pulv. (vel syrupo n dal . 
in die sumend. 

That is, take of comonile flowers, in powder, one J 
—Myrrh i in powder, five grains.Rhubarb in powder, three 
grains.—Make into a powder, or into a bolus, by means of 
vai to be taken twice a * : 85 | 


SALIX, 


lle. The bark of the salix alba, pentandria, vitellna, has 
been proposed as a substitute for the Peruvian bark. The testi - 
| | nies 


. 


monies of Stoun: Clossius, and dae e are very — in their 
favour: and although we have not had many opportunities of 
employing them in intermittent fevers, the few that have 
e that they may he in zome cases an offectual 
remedy. 

Their sensible qualities sem to me to he that of a pretty 
strong, but sufficiently agreeable, bitter, with somewhat of 
stypticity. These — persuade me that they are very | 
valuable medicines, and promise to be 4 suhstitute for the _ 
bark as much as anyother substance 1 have known to 55 _— 


The following is an excellent formula: 

R. Salicis vitellinz alb. vel pentand. pulv. dr. Se e 
—Myrrhe puly. aa, dr. 1.—Aquz fontanz, Ib. 1.—M. f. m. 
cujus cap. cochl. 2 vel. 3, ter quaterve sing diebus. | 


Thats, take of willow bark, finely powdered, three 77 ng | 

quassia, powdered, myrrh in powder, each one drachm ; pure 

water, a pint. —Mix them together, and let the JO take 
two or three table spoonfuls three or four times a ys 


GENERAL OssEAVATIORS. I must beg leave to 1 
that the strength, as well as the dose of these bitters, must be 
adapted to the constitution and circumstances of the patient. 
If they heat too much, they must be weakened, or taken along 
with some drops of the elixir of vitriol“. When bitters lie 
heavy on the stomach, and lessen, instead of mending, the ap- 
petite, they ought to be omitted, and the cure must be at. 
tempted by other remedies. | 
These remedies are usually applied for e . : 

arly of the stomach, which they brace, and they are usefully 
combined with other kinds of medicines, Wia are presently 


to be We of. 


e nend monita medica, p. 10 
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© PRACTICAL "OBSERPATIONS. _ 


SECT. LAXXVII. 


_ ASTRINGENTS. 


; * 


ASTRINGENTS are -Cach ſubſtances, as applied 
to the human body, produce a contraction and 
condenſation in the ſoft ſolids, and thereby in- 
creaſe their denſity and force of coheſion. If they 
are applied to longitudinal fibres, the contrac- 
tion is made in the length of theſe; but if applied 
to circular fibres, they diminiſh the diameters of 
the veſſels or cavities which the fibres ſurround. 
be operation of aſtringents in general, in con- 
denſng the 1 10 appears from their uſe in the 
tanning or making of lexther, in which thay are 
fo frequently employed. e $603 30 777 
The ſame operation alſo appears from their 


_ antiſeptic power, which ſeems to depend upon 


their preſerving the firmneſs and coheſion of the 
animal ſubſtances to which they are applied, for 
a much longer time than the firmneſs would have 
continued in theſe ſubſtances without ſuch ap- 

ae v0 


By 


. 
By what means aſtringents produce the con- 
traction of the ſolid parts of animal bodies, is not 
very evident. It does not ſeem to be by intro- 
ducing a matter into their ſubſtance; and in ſome 
caſes it ſeems to be rather by abſorbing and ab- 
ſtracting their fluid parts. In ſome caſes, where 
the ſubſtances applied are ſuch as coagulate the 
fluids of the human body, as acids and alcohol, 
we can readily underſtand how the ſame ſhould 
condenſe and conttact the ſolids formed of the 
ſame fluids which thoſe matters coagulate. It 
does not, however, appear, that other aſtringents, | 
void of acidity, act in the ſame manner; and 
their operation muſt be referred to an attraction 
taking place between theſe aſtringents and the 
particles of the animal ſolid. . : 
In forming a table of medicines api to 
their ſeveral operations on the human body, it 
ſeemed proper to diſtinguiſh them as they ope- 
rate upon the {imple ſolid, which is much of the 
ſame nature in the dead as in the living body; 
or as they operate upon the ſenſible and moving 

ſolids, which have their qualities and powers 
only as they exiſt in a living body. This diſ- 
tinction, on many occaſions, will be neceſſary 
and uſeful, but we cannot follow it throughout; 
and on theſe occaſions, where the medicines at 
the ſame time operate upon both the fimple and 
living ſolid, the conſideration of their OP = 
cannot be taken ſeparately. 


This d 


542 | 
This is the caſe. with reſpect to our preſent 
fabjeRt, as aſtringents often operate upon the 
ſolids of both kinds. This, indeed, has not 
been always obſerved ; and it. has been com- 
monly ſuppoſed, that aſtringents act more upon 
the ſimple than upon the living ſolid: and 
therefore, that they a& almoſt only on the parts 
to which they are immediately applied. A very 
learned phyſician in writing on hemorrhagy, has 
this expreſſion : 1 do not lay any great ſtreſs 
< upon the uſe of internal aſtringent remedies, 
e becauſe it does not appear likely from reaſon- 
e ing that they ſhould do any ſervice; and I am 
far from being convinced by experience that 
© they. ever do, except perhaps in hemorrhagies 
of the prime vie.” HEBERDRN, in Med. 
Tranſ. Vol. II. 432. This, however, I cannot 
hold to be juſt; and by the corrugation and con- 
ſtriction of the whole mouth and fauces, which 
| happens from a ſmall portion of aſtringents be- 
ing applied to a ſmall part of the tongue, I 
hold it to be demonſtrated that aſtringents act 
upon the ſentient nerves; and therefore that the 
aſtringent effects may be communicated from one 
part to very diſtant parts of the body. The 
ſame concluſion appears clearly to be formed 
from this, that aſtringents taken into the ſtomach 
ſhow their effects in other parts of the body ſo 
quickly, that they can hardly be ſuppoſed to have 
paſſed further than the ſtomach itſelf; and there- 


fore 


j 
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for their Cen effects in diſtant. parts. muſt be | 
aſcribed to an aſtringent power communicated. 
from the ſtomach to thoſe other P 
It may, indeed, be alledged, that the aftrine 
gent matter is in ſome caſes carried further than 
the ſtomach, and into the courſe of the cir- 
culation : but it muſt Kill be obſeryed, that in 
many of thoſe caſes the quantity of matter in : 
troduced is ſo ſmall, that when again diffuſed 
in the maſs of blood, and equally diſtributed ta 
the different parts of the body, it is obvious, 
that the portion of it applied to a particular part 
cannot be ſufficient to produce any effect upon 


it; and therefore the effects which appear muſt z 


be aſcribed to the general operation on the ſto» _ 
mach. Of all this doctrine, and particularly of 
the propagation of aſtringent power from the 
| ſtomach to other parts, we have a ſtrong proof 
in this, that ſome of the moſt ſimple aſtringents 
taken into the ſtomach very ſoon after prevent 
the recurrence of a paroxyſm of an intermittent 
fever, which implies a very 1 ee on 
diſtant parts. _ 

As it is, therefore, eſtabliſhed, that aint 
act upon the moving fibres, as well as upon the 
ſimple ſolid, it will be readily conceived, that to 
their operation on the former their moſt conſider- 
able effects on the living body are to be aſcribed. 
As they contract the moving fibres, and increaſe 
their force of coheſion, they ul increaſe their 


2 1 con- 
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1 contraQility, or what I call their tone; and they 
are, therefore, often properly named Tonics ; and 
- upon the ſame ground are fitly enough named | 


One ot Corroborants. 
In the firſt place, by their effects on the von 
body, or by the taſte they give in the mouth; 
creating a ſenſe of conſtriction not only in the 
parts with which they come immediately in con- 
tact, but alſo in the whole of the internal ſurface 


of the mouth and fauces. This ſenſe of con- 


ſtriction is different in different ſubſtances; and 
I believe its degree may be taken as a mark 
of the power which ſuch ſubſtances may exert 
as aſtringents in the ſtomach, or other parts of 


the body. 


In the ſecond place, we diſcover an aſtringent 


quality in bodies by their being applied to a ſolu- 
tion of green .vitriol, in which they produce a 


black colour. This we ſuppoſe to be owing te 
the aſtringents abſtracting the acid of the vitriol 
from the iron it was before Joined with; and 
that therefore the iron falls down in the form of 
a black powder. I ſhall not inſiſt further on the 
theory of this operation, but ſhall ro. to 


apply it to our purpoſe. 


As experiments ſhow that aſtringent ſubſtances 
applied to the ſolution of vitriol produce more 
ſuddenly a black colour, and that of a greater 
degree of blackneſs, in proportion to the other 


marks they give of their aſtringency, ſo we may 
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employ this experiment to determine” the power | 
of aſtringency in different ſubſtances. For this 
purpoſe, the learned Belus, in his late Trea: 
tiſe on the Materia Medica, has given us his ex- 
periments of the application of almoſt every ve. 
getable ſubſtance to the ſolution of green vi- 
triol; and J have much reaſon to believe, that his 
experiments have been accurately made and faith- _ 
fully reported. From them, I think we learn 
what I have juſt now alleged, that the aſtringent 
power is in proportion to the ſuddenneſs with 
which they ſtrike a black colour, and to the de- 
gree in which they produce it. By this the learn- 
ed author points out what ſubſtances are the moſt 
powerful aſtringents; and in like manner, what 
are the weaker kinds of the many which formerly 
entered promiſcuouſly into our liſts of aſtringents : 
and I ſhall hereafter make uſe of his experi- 
ments in determining the e W 8 a | 
ticular ſubſtances. 4 | FO 
The general effects of aſtringents on ck b 
man body are expreſſed above in the definition; 
but in what different ſtates of the body, that is, 
in what diſeaſes thiey ar are to be PAC is 1 
to ben, +14 5H 
In all el of rk debility, tho may bs. 
ſuppoſed to be uſeful ; and in that ſtate which 
has been called a Cachexy, and which often 
Yer Bk: 7 Mi. forms 
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forms the beginning of dropſy, the preparations 
of bark, more eſpecially when joined with 
ſteel, have been employed with much be- 
nefit: but I do not know of any other fimple 
aſtringent, that in the ſame caſe has been em- 
ployed with advantage. In one caſe, their power 

- In taking off the atony of the ſyſtem is very re- 

marxkable, and that is in the caſe of intermittent 

fevers. It is true, that, even for this purpoſe, 
their tonic powers are much increaſed by their 
being combined with bitters and ſtimulants, as 
we ſhajl explain in another place; but in the 
mean time, as the moſt ſimple aſtringents fre- 
quently anſwer the purpoſe, it does not prevent 
our perceiving that aſtringents by themſelves are 
capable of increaſing the tohe of the moving | 
fibres over the whole body. 

Aſtringents are conſidered as eſpecially uſeful 
in reſtraining exceſſive evacuations ; and in the, 
firſt place, hemorrhagies, or the evacuations of 
red blood; and I have no doubt of their being 
fitted for this purpoſe, or of their truly anſwering 
it: but I muſt own, that there is no practice in 
which I have been more frequently diſappointed 

than in the employment of aſtringents in the caſe 
ef hemorrhagy. I aſcribe my failure to this, 
that though aſtringents taken into the ſtomach 
give ſome increaſe of tone over the whole ſyſ⸗ 
tem; 
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5 tem ; yet they are not ET N ſor pro- 
ducing ſuch conſtriction in diſtant parts, as may 
be ſufficient for overcoming the en of the 
blood in the veſſels. | | 

Aſtringents are alſo employed in 3 
the exceſs of ſerous evacuations; and are there- 
fore employed in the caſe of diarrhea. Here 
their efficacy is evident; and will be readily. 
accounted for by their being immediately ap- 
plied to the parts affected. But it is extremely 
neceſſary here to take notice of an error very ge- 
nerally prevailing in writers on the materia me- 
dica, in their relating the virtues and powers of 
aſtringents. They very generally mention the 
virtues of aſtringents as equally adapted to di- 
arrhœa and to dyſentery; but I maintain that 
theſe two diſeaſes are very different from one 
another: fo that while diarrhoea conſiſts in an 
increaſed evacuation from the exhalants and ex- 
cretories on the internal ſurface of the inteſtines, 
which may be reſtrained by aſtringents applied, 
the dyſentery conſiſts or depends upon an in- 
creaſed conſtriction in a conſiderable portion of 
the inteſtinal canal, which muſt be increaſed by 
the application of ſuch aſtringents. This is now 
well underſtood ; and practitioners very univer- 
ſally obſerve, that aſtringents are not only in- 
effectual, but very hurtful in dyſentery; and 
| therefore we aſſert, that the marking of aſtrin- 
.  gemta 
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gents as equally adapted to both diſeaſes i is a 
nn error 
Beſide diarrhœa, . ee are ſaid to 155 
ſuited to the reſtraining of other ſerous evacua- 
tions; but I muſt ſay, that in practice I have 
been as much diſappointed in theſe caſes as in 
the caſe of hemorrhagy : and upon the ſame 
ground, that the effects of aſtringents taken into 
the ſtomach are not propagated ſo powerfully to 
diſtant parts as to produce the conſtrictions re- 
quired in them. This I have had occaſion to ob- 
ſerve with regard to the Leucorrhœa, or Fluor 
Albus. For the cure of this diſeaſe, I find forty 
remedies recommended by writers on the materia 
medica; but I have met with forty caſes of it, 
in which hot one of thoſe remedies were of 70M 
ſervice. _ 1 
It may be 3 5 11 that "WEN is an 
analogy between thoſe caſes of increaſed ſerous 
_ evacuations, and the exceſſive diſcharge of a ſerous 
fluid from ulcers; and, therefore, that to remedy 
this, internal aſtringents may be employed. I 
believe the propriety of this meaſure may be well 
founded ; but at the ſame time it does not ap- 
- pear that the good effects in theſe caſes depends 
upon a conſtriction produced on the extremities 
of the veſſels pouring out the fluids, ſo much as 
1 „ 5 8 ugh. 


1 orf this 1 we have Dokes more at large, when treating on 
; 18 855 * and e in 18955 IV. and V. 
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upon reſtoring the tone, perhaps the inflamma-. 
tory ſtate, of the veſſels that is neceſſary to the 
production of laudable pus *. _ 
But previous to our entering a upon 
this ſubje&, it may be neceſſary to conſider 


* With reſpeR to the pharmaceutical treatment of aſtrin- 
gents, we in the firſt place obſerve, that they are moſt uſeful 
when they are taken in their entire ſtate, and when given, 
as the common language is, in ſubſtance; and we are per- 
ſuaded that the gaſtric liquor extracts them more powerfully 
than any other menſtruum we could apply. It is, however, 
on many occaſions, proper to employ them in a liquid form; 
and for that purpoſe they have been treated by Cas 
infuſion, and decoction. | 

Aſtringents very rarely conſiſt of odorous or volatile parts. 
They are very univerſally of a fixed nature, and nothing riſes 
from them in diſtillation with water; and even in thoſe caſes 
where their odorous and volatile parts ariſe, it is found that no 
part of the aſtringent quality is at the ſame time communicated 
to the diſtilled water; and therefore the diſtilled waters drawn 
from aſtringents formerly kept in the ſhops, were on that ac- 
count abſolutely inert. 

Aſtringents are properly enough treated by e and rea- 
dily yield their qualities either to an aqueous or ſpirituous men- 
ſtruum. The extract obtained by water is in larger proportion 5 
than that obtained by ſpirit: but that the aſtringency is greater 
in the one than in the other is not certainly determined; and 
the choice of the infuſions is made rather according as the 
menſtruum is more or leſs adapted to the purpoſe of the medi- 
cine, than by any conſideration of the FADED: power ex- 
tracted by it. | 

Aftringents are alſo treated by 3 in water; ; and in 
this way a ſtronger impregnation can be obtained than by in- 
fuſion: but it appears lo me that the aſtringent matter is ex- 
tracted in a more entire ſtate by infuſion, and that in decoction 
there is always ſome decompoſition takes place; with what ef- 
fect, however, on the ſubſtance 3 as a Gre we cannot de- | 
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PAR TICULAR ASTRINGENTS. 


CINCHONA. 
5 seems ah vubriance 3 in which the 3 


and astringent are conjoined. These are sufficiently obvious, 
and seem to be universally allowed. It may also have some- 
what of an aromatic quality; but this certainly is not consider 
able, and T shall not take any further notice of it. 

As a bitter and astringent conjoined, I consider the bark as 
a powerful tonic. As we have before shown that these qua- 
ties in their separate state give tonic medicmes, so it will be 
readily allowed, that, conjoined together, they may give one 
still more powerful; and as such we are now to consider the 
bark in its effects and virtues, according as these appear in the 
various cases of disease. 

The first to be taken notice of is, its operation on the sto- 
mach. In many cases dyspeptic symptoms manifestly arise 
from a loss of tone in the muscular fibres of the stomach ; and 
in such cases as other bitters are, so the bark is a remedy, and 
one of the most powerful. Nobody doubts of its being a tonic 
with regard to the stomach; and it is equally well known that 
the state of the stomach i is readily Gaure to the rest of 
the system. 

The bark is more strengthening and less * than any 
of the bitters. It may be given either in substance or decoc- 
tion, or infused in cold or in boiling water, in De ones | 
wine, brandy, or rum. 

The bark in substance, frequently disagrees with delicate 
stomachs, and occasions sickness, gripes, and sometimes a 
looseness. An infusion or decoction of it in water, especially, 
if some grateful aromatic, such as cinnamon or nutmeg, be 
added, is less apt to produce these effects; but when infused 
in brandy, with some bitters or aromatics, it will agree well 
with most people. The bark in substance often sits lighter on 
the stomach, if a glass of red Port be taken after every dose of 
it; and the gripes and purging, which it occasions in some, 
may be certainly prevented by adding, for a few days, a few 
4 of laudanum to it; for aſter the stomach and bowels 

have 
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have been accustomed to the use of the wk it generally on. 
casions either much less distarbance, or none at all. | 


For several years past, I have frequently PO the bark and | 
bitters in the following form : "RE he 5 


R. Cort. Peruvian. 1 unc. iv KF Gentian. RS | 
Aurant. aa unc. i. 3 Misce.—Infunde in spir. vin. Gall. lib. iv. 
in balneo arenæ per dies vi. et cola. 


That is, take of cinchona four ounces, 1 and orange 
peel of each an ounce and an half. —Mix and infase in four 
pints of brandy in a sand bath for six days, and strain off 


Of this tincture, says Dr. Whytt, I generally give one table 
spocnful, with four or five spoonfuls of water, every morning, 
an hour and a.half before breakfast, and between seven and 
eight in the evening. I sometimes add to each pound of this 
tincture, an ounce or more of the sp. lavend. comp. which i im- 
proves its taste, and makes it sit better on some stomachs. 

I have, myself, taken the above tincture in the morning, ſor 
eight months together, and with remarkable advantage. For 
three or four years before, I had been much troubled with 
wind in my stomach, a giddiness and sometimes a faintness. 
observed in the morning, soon after taking this medicine, a 

ateful sensation in my stomach, accompanied with better 
spirits than I had at any time through the day, or than I ever 
found from drinking wine, even when I used it freely. I have 
ordered this tincture to many patients, who have taken it for 
two or three months suecessively, and, after intermitting it for 
some time, have begun again. Most of them have found be- 
nefit, and those most who used it longest. The cases were 
chiefly weak and windy stomachs, with a general delicacy or 
debility of the nervous system. 

Although the bark is preferable, as a strerigthener, to any 
of the bitters, yet it does not wholly supersede their use. The 
bark alone will not sit so well on many stomachs, as when it is 
joined with an agreeable bitter; and I think I have found 
more benefit, myself, from the above tincture, than from the 
bark. alone either in substance or decoction. With regard to 
the res of taking, for a long time, the bark, I which 

many 
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many have had IR prejudices; I cannot say that I * recol- 
lect its proving hurtful in any case in which I have ordered it, 
unless where it happened to disagree with the patient s $to- 
. mach. About fourteen years since, I swallowed, in sixteen 
days, near four ounces of it in substance, when I laboured un- 
der a catarrhous cough, without feeling any bad effects from. 
its astringent quality, In a tertain intermittent, attended with 
a cough and spitting, after the use of vomits and some pecto- 
rals, I have prescribed the bark in the usual quantity, without 
the breast being any ways hurt by it. I have had repeated ex- 
perience of its virtues in curing a hoarseness after the measles, 
unattended with a fever or difficult breathing. Lastly, the 
success of the bark in resolving indolent glandular swellings“, 
may Shew that it is not e of any e obstruct- 
ing quality. | 
"WES proceed therefore upon the supposition that the bark 
possesses a tonic power, and that the action of this power in 
the stomach will sufficiently explain its operation in prevent- 
ing the recurrence of the paroxysms of intermittent fevers: for 
I see no foundation for referring it to any mysterious and unex- 
plained specific power, which, however, some writers seem 
still disposed to maintain. I hold it to be established as a 
fact, that both astringents and bitters, in their simple and sepa- i 
rate state, have proved often sufficient to prevent the recur- 
rence of the paroxysms of intermittent ſevers: and that they 
more certainly do it when combined together. Both these 
facts I have not only from the testimony of the most creditable 
authors, but from particular experiments made by e for 
the purpose of ascertaining them. , 

Among other diseases complicated with fever, the dysentery 
is to be taken notice of as a disease in which the propriety of 
using the bark does not seem to be very clearly ascertained. 
When this disease is of its proper nature;, that is, depending 
chiefly upon a constriction of the colon, and frequently in its 

beginning attended with some phlogistic diathesis, the use of 
the bark appears to me to be absolutely pernicious. I have 
indeed said above, that even in this state, bitters, by their lax- 
ative quality, may frequently be useful: but such a quality i in 


* See Medical Inquiries and Obſervations, Vol. I. 
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the bark is very. uncertnini; and Mt the i with : 
bitters will hardly imply the use of a bitter that may be in this 
way of uncertain effect, and may be in danger, by its tonic and 
inflammatory powers, of proving hurtful. In the beginning 
of dysentery, we judge the bark to be improper; but in the. ad- 
vanced state, when some symptoms of putrescency appear, or 
when the disease has changed in some measure into the state 
of diarrhea, the bark may PRs; be ca with 95 
vantage *. | * 

In another case of arent which cometimes pen = 
that is, when it puts on a tertain type, and may be considered 
as a part of the tertian fever, at the same time epidemically 
prevailing, the bark may become an We en re- 
medy. | | 
There is a disease complicated with ſever, in which I find 
the use of the bark to be somewhat nice and difficult; and that 
is in catarrhal affections. In these, arising, as they commonly 
do, from cold, an inflammatory diathesis is, I believe, constantly 
present; and this seems to forbid the use of the bark altoge- 
ther. But there are two cases in which it may be admitted; 
the one is, when the catarrhal affection is combined with an 
intermittent fever, as mentioned before: and I have often ob- 
served the most frequent and violent fits of coughing to be 
joined with the paroxysms, and particularly with the cold stage 
of such paroxysms. In such cases I not only do not avoid the 
bark, but fly to it with the more haste. 

There is also another case of catarrhal affection in which 
the bark is of great service. This is in those habitual and fre- 
quently returning catarrhs, which depend upon a weak and 

imperfect perspiration by the skin, and this again upon a 
weaker force in the action of the heart and arteries. In these 


cases I suppose there is a greater determination to, and a 


greater than usual accumulation of, fluids in the lungs; and. 
that these circumstances and their effects are only to be obvi- 
ated by invigorating the system of the aorta, for ww I 0 
the bark to be the most effectual mean. 
Another case of delicacy, on which I would here „ : 
is that of hæmorrhagy; in which the use of the bark is, in my 
opinion, very inaccurately ascertained, but 2 15 I think, be 


* Vide Vol, IV. and V.! | 8 | 
5 | deter- 
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determined in this manner. When the hzmorrhagy is of the 
active kind, that is, accompanied with a phlogistic diathesis, 
which however is seldom the ease, the bark is a pernicious 
medicine, and I have always found it to be 80. There are, 
| however, very many cases of passive hæmorrhagy, a frequent 
instance of which occurs in the hemorrhagia, where the disease 
depends upon a laxity of the extremities of the uterine vessels, 
which are therefore readily opened by every irritation applied 
to the system, or to the diseased part. In such cases the bark 
is the most proper, and, when the remote and exciting causes 
can be avoided, an effectual remedy. Upon this subject two 
remarks may be made: one is, that though an hæmorrhagy 
may seem to be excited by irritation, it is not therefore to be 
immediately concluded to be of the active kind, and therefore 
forbidding the use of the bark. The other remark is, that the 
bark, in passive hæmotrhagy, does not act as an astringent, in 
which way its powers are very inconsiderable, but as a tonic, 
which might be hrurtſul in any hzmorrhagy of the active kind. 
After mentioning catarrh and hæmoptysis, I am, in some 
measure, necessarily led to say something with respect to the 
use of the bark in the Phthisis Pulmonalis. 
It is generally allowed, that phthisis depends ſor the most 
part on a scrophulons constitution; and no person, I pre- 
sume, will deny, that the tubercles, ulceration, and even 
inffammation of the lungs, are often connected likewise with 
a state of debility of the system at large; especially when 
the complaint has made any degree of progress. Practi- 
fioners are now so sensible of this truth, that the antiphlo- 
gistic plan of treatment is seldom carried to that length 
which was formerly the practice. The insufficiency of it 
in the advanced periods of the disease, became every day 
more apparent; so that physicians have been obliged to 
acknowledge, that the intention of taking away a small 
quantity of blood occasionally, is rather to. procure a tem- 
porary relief, than with the expectation of effecting a cure. 
= Many have even admitted, that it is rational, in the*mean 
time, to support the vigour of the body by means of tonics 
and à more generous diet; hence the use of myrrh and 
chalybeates, which have been highly recommended by Dr. 


Griffiths and Dr. Saunders. 
| 5 But 
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But at the same time that the debility attendant on plthisis 
pulmonalis has not intirely escaped the attention of medical 
men, they have contended, that the inflammation and uleera- - 


tion being peculiarly situated, from the great quantity of blood 


which circulates through the lungs, any inereased impetus of 
circulation, produced by stimulants, must be severely felt, and 

8 train of unfavourable symptoms immediately excited. Some 

have affirmed, that the exhibition of Peruvian bark has been 

known to occasion the greatest diftculty in respiration under 
$rch circumstances, and that it is therefore to be considered in 
the light of an uncertain or hazardous. remedy. Authorities, : 
however, are not wanting in favour of the bark, when pru- 

dently administered. Besides Morton, who extols it highly, 
we have the testimony of Sir John Pringle in its favour. He 
observes, that he had frequently given three or four spoonfuls 
of a decoction of bark twice a day, without observing that it 
heated, or obstructed the breathing ; but, on the contrary, that | 
it had the best effect“. 

If the quantity of the remedy employed by this author be 
thought too inconsiderable to afford any conclusion in its fa- 
vour, it may be proper to refer to an count of several very 
alarming cases of pulmonary affections successfully treated by 


a more liberal exhibition of bark, enen 5 


cal Communications 7. 
The authorities also ſormerly mentioned, under the head of 
catarrh, a disease much connected with consumption, may be 
adduced in further support of the utility of bark in this dis- 
order; and it may contribute to the same purpose, to insert in 
this place, from an author of reputation, who has lately writ- 
ten on the Materia Medica, the following passage: Binos 
ipse ab empyemate Chinchina (i. e. Cor: Peruv.) curavi. 
„Quo magis sputa ſœtent, eo certior cura. In phthisi pul- 
% monali sæpè quidem præclara præstat, sæpè autem nini 
eſficit. Quandò apthæ accesserunt, symptomatica in ho 
„ morbo, non evidenter nocuit, nisi sputa suppressisse di- 
* ceres. Certe, ubi sputa in phthist nimis abundant, Cortex | 
Pr. Thornton's. new practice i is to give tonic medicines, which is employed 
in all other ulcers, and at the same time to diminish local inflammation by the 
inhalation of a reduced atmosphere. Vide Dr. Beddoes's Considerations. 
+ See Medieal Communicationsy Vol. J. P. 260, Ec. | 
| | ; : 22M indicatur; - 
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\ 
indicatur; si vero, cum oppressione pectoris, subitò dimi- 
« nuantur, Cortici non inhzxrendum.—Nullam vidi noxam ex 
« moderata dosi Chinchina quotidie sumpta in phthsi, etiamsi 
* sanguis, per venam sectam emissus, erusta inflammatoria . 
«© obductus subinde fuit “..“ | 

I am well aware that there are cases to which the 
bark is by no means adapted; but the same objection may be 
made to any plan of treatment—All that is necessary then to be 
done, is to make a cautious trial of such tonic remedies ; as for 
instance, of an infusion or decoction of bark in the first place; 
and if no inconvenience arises to the patient, good encou- 
ragement is afforded for the exhibition of the powder, with 
or without the tincture of roses. I have seen it employed 
more than once, in this mode of combination, with advan- 
tage, and should on that account, in most cases, give it the 
preference. 

We are certainly called upon, by the miserable eufferers 
| who are afflicted with consumption, to give them this or 
some other similar chance of a recovery. If the ulceration, 
or what may be sometimes as bad, or worse, a considerable 
state of induration, or numerous tubercles without any sup- 
puration, be found beyond the reach of medicine, the satis- 
faction of protracting the life of the patient a few months, by 
strengthening the body, may still perhaps remain. And I must 
confess, that on the whole, I should be disposed to form greater 
| expectations from bark, in preventing this formidable disease, 
in scrophulous and delicate habits disposed to it, than in wholly 
subduing it after it has once established itself; though even 
here it deserves a full trial. 

I have met, adds Dr. Cullen, th cases in which, with all 
the symptoms of phthisis, the exacerbations of the hectic were 
marked with more or less of a cold stage, and regularly, at 
stated periods, commonly quotidian, but sometimes tertain. 
In such cases, I have given the bark with the effect of pre- 
venting the return of such paroxysms for some time, and at the 
same time with the relief of almost all the other symptoms of 
the disease. I never, however, in such cases, made a com- 
plete cure; ſor, in spite of large exhibitions of the bark, the 
een in less than a fortnight or three weeks after they 


+ Vide Bergius Materia Medica, Tom. I. p. 109. | 
| had 
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had been stopped, always: returned: and though they were 
again and again, by the same means stopped, they returned 


with greater violence, and proved fatal, with all ws uy ts 


symptoms of phthisis. 

As the Phthisis Pulmonalis F 80 e upon e 
of a peculiar nature, which with no probability can be resolved 
by the bark; so this is another reason for my avoiding the use of 
it in this disease. But whether, Dr. Cullen adds, there be cases 
resembling very exactly the phthisis from tubercles, in which 
however there are none present, and therefore a more curable 
disease, and perhaps admitting the use of the bark, I cannot 
positively determine, but am disposed to believe, that there 
are cases, with all the symptoms of phthisis pulmonalis, with- 
out tubercles *; in which case the bark may possibly be useful. 
In all the cases of convalescence which happen after 'a puru- 
lent expettention; I 1 3 the disease to N been . oo 
kind. | 
I chall next take notice of i its use in some abs 8 : 
but after what I have said above of tonics in general, and of 


bitters more particularly, it only remains to say here, that in 


the cases to which bitters are adapted, the bark; as Ry more 
powerful, must be especially proper. _ 

There are two diseases seemingly 8 on the e of 
the system; and therefore it has been supposed that the bark 
might be, and it is alleged that it has been, actually useful in 
the cure of them. These are the diseases of scrophula and 
rickets. I have no doubt that in both a considerable degree of 
laxity and flaccidity takes place in the system; but I am very 
far from thinking that either of the diseases consist alone, or 
even chiefly, i in this circumstance; and I have before adduced 
reason to render it probable that these diseases depend upon 

certain peculiar conditions of the system, which do not arise 
from, but indeed rather induce a general laxity of, the frame. 

Spasmodic diseases, depending upon a weakness of tone in 
the system, are very often cured by the use of the bark. Ac 
cordingly, it has been much. employed i in many of these, and 
particularly in cases of epilepsy; but in this I have been often _ 
disappointed. When epilepsy depends upon organic. affeC- 
tions of the brain, I believe no remedy is to be found for it: 

* Diſſection has certainly proved this ſuppoſition. 
| or 
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or when this disease is connected with a plethoric state, and 
is excited, as it frequently is, by an occasional accumulation of 
the blood in the vessels of the brain, I think neither the bark 
nor any other tonic can be properly or safely employed. It is 


only when epilepsy depends upon a mobility of the system that 


we can expect the bark to prove a remedy ; and in such cases 
it may possibly have often proved useful: but I have hardly 
found it to be so, and am of opinion, that the fossil tonics, as 
chalybeates, cuprum ammoniacum, flowers of zinc, or white 
vitriol, are always found more effectual. 


There is indeed one convulsive disorder in which I have found 


the bark remarkably useful; and that is the chorea sancti viti, 


which I believe to depend upon a state of mobility at a certain 


period of life. In this disease, I think the preparation of cop- 
per and zinc cannot be employed with safety so often, or rather 
$0 long, as might he necessary; and therefore, that chalybeates 


and bark are the safer remedies: and we are of opinion that the 


latter is more safe than the former. 


With respect to asthma, my doctrine must bas ene - 


with respect to humid catarrh. And when the asthma de- 
pends upon the mobility of the system, as in the hysteric or 
convulsive asthma of Sir John Floyer, the bark is an useſul re- 
medy ; and in some instances I have found it to be so. 

There remain to be mentioned some spasmodic affections, in 
which the bark has been much celebrated. These are com- 


monly named Hysteric, and are of very various forms. In - 


these cases in which such paroxysms as I have before de- 
scribed, under the title Hysteria, appear, I take this to be the 
genuine form that may be strictly so named; and to be a dis- 


ease of one determined kind, and occurring perhaps only, at 


least especially, in females of an irritable temperament. 1 


There are a great number of ailments which are frequently : 


. named hysteric, or more commonly nervous diseases, that are 


of very great diversity; and by their symptoms, not to be 


brought under any general character. If therefore we are to 


attempt any thing with regard to their general nature, it must 


be by presuming to establish a general cause. This I allow to 
be an uncertain plan; but I do not know at present how to do 


In 
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tb attempting this, 1 would refor tho „ | 


or rather two general causes: the one is a weakness of tone, 


and thence a mobility of system, in sanguine temperaments, ve: 


in such as are not manifestly melancholic ; and the other is, in 


melancholic temperaments, a more or less torpid state of the 


nervous power prevailing; in consequence of which yarious ir- 
regularities in the functions of the nervous system arise. | 
All this would need much explanation, but I caunot attempt 
that here; and I do not think myself sufficiently prepared to 
enter upon it fully. The only use I shall make of it at present 
is to Hy, that wherever morbid affections of the chronic kind 


can be perceived to depend upon a weakness of tone and mo- 


bility of the system, chiefly appearing in symptoms of dyspep- 


sia, the bark is likely to prove an useful remedy; but that in 


the cases of torpor, with firmness of tone, it is likely to be not 
only an useless, but even a hurtful remedy. The latter I take 
to be the case, in what I would strictly name hypochondriasis. 
Of this, indeed, medical people haye various notions, but 
seldom clear or well digested: and if some have asserted that 


they have found the bark useful in cases of hypochondriasis, = 


suspect they have not properly distinguished between hypo- 
chondriasis and dyspepsia. The latter may be frequently at- 
tended with timidity, doubt, and despondeney; but it may 


ain be 6: ee een eee 


driasis. 
J have thus endeavoured to ena ths neveFake n 
all the variety of disease in which it may be applied, or in 


which it has been commonly employed; and upon the suhject 


it remains only to say, in what manner it may most properly | be 


exhibited. N 
The following are very excellent ſormulæ: 


R. Decoct. cinchon, unc. 7.-Tinet. cinehon comp. u une. 1. 


- Myrrh. puly.--Colomb. pulv. aa. dr. 1.—Kali ppti, ser. I. 
—F. Mist. capt. coch, larg. 2, n herd 11, matutin, 
hork 6 vespere, et hork somni. 


| That is, take decoction of bark, six 1 
tincturs of bark, one ounce. —My?frh, columbo, of each equal 
Paris one e kali, one 8 a mix- 


ture. 
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ture. WC IR table spoonfuls are to be taken wok; in the morn- 
ing, again at eleven, at seven, and at bed-time. | *' 


OBSERVATIONS.—This is a most excellent formula to io | 
rate the system. In some cases, a table spoonful of it, night 
and morning, may be given, and twice that quantity at the 
other periods. If there be any affection of the chest, the co- 
lumbo may be left out. and the quantity of myrrh doubled. 
Where the kidneys are affected, the quantity of kali must be 
two drachms, the myrrh left out, and only one table spoonful 
be taken four times a day. Where the patient is much trou- 
bled with wind, a drachm and an half of æther may be added, 
and if the bowels are constrained, they should be kept open; 
where piles have happened with the electuary of sena and sul- 
phur, equal parts, a tea spoonful or more night and morning. 
But when that is not the case, the following pills are excellent. 


R. Pil. ex aloe c myrrh, gr. 12.—Calomel, gr. 1.—Extr. 
gentian. scr. 1,—Ferr. vitriolat. gr. 10,—Syr. simp. . s.— 
Ft. Pil. 8. capt. pil. 1, hora somni et primo mane. 


That 1s, take of pill of aloes, with myrrh, twelve grains.— 
Calomel, one grain.—Extract of gentian, one scruple. Vi- 
triolated iron, ten grains.—Simple syrup, as much as is suffi- 
cient.—Make into 8 pills. One is to be en at bed- time, 
and another in the morning. 

The following is one of Dr. Hugh Smith's 3 formula, 
who so successfully adopted the tonic and en practice 
in asthenia. | 

R. Decoct. cinchon, une. 6.—Tinct. cinchon comp. ai: 14. 
—Tinct. gentian. comp. unc. 4. — Ether vitriol, dr. 2.—Ft. 
Mist. capt. coch. larg. 3, hora 11 matutin et 6 ta vespere. 


That is, take of decoction of bark, six ounces.—Com- 
pound tincture of bark, an ounce and a half. Compound tinc- 
ture of gentian, half an ounce.—Vitriolic ther, two drachms. 
—For a mixture.—Take 3 large Ds e at e nd 
at six in the evening. 


ER. Decoct cinchon, unc. 6.——Tinct cinchon comp. unc. 1. 
Acid vitriol. dil. dr. 1.—Syr. cort. aur. unc. 3.—Ft. ns | 
cujus coch. larg. 2, ter en indies —— f wy 
That 


. you. 


That i is, take of. decoct. of bark, six ounces. compound c 
tincture of bark, one ounce. —Diluted *vitriolic acid, one 
drachm.— For a mixture, of which two table e organ rs three 7 
or four times a ——_— to be administered. 1 


R. Cinchon, flav. in mae” crass. "contus.. unc. 3. — Ras. 
rubr. exsiccat. dr. 2.—Aq. fervent. unc. 12. —Macera in vase 
idoneo, et liquorem frigefactum cola.—Infus. colent. unc. 7.— 

Adde acid. vitriol. dil. dr. 1.—Syr. simp. unc. 4.—Ut Fe. 
Mist. cujus capt. ooch. larg. 3, vel 4, bis vel ter indie. 


That is, take of yellow bark: in rough powder, half an 
ounce.—Red roses, dried, two drachms. Boiling water, 
twelve ounces.—Let them remain together in a proper vessel, 
and when cold strain off 7 ounces of this liquor, add 1 drachm 
of diluted vitriolic acid, simple syrup,, half an ounce.— To 
form a mixture of which 3 or 4 table spoonfuls are to be taken 
twice or thrice a 5 | | | = 


| CORTEX Quits. 


Oab-Bark. —This i is ie as the most 8 ere the 
vegetable astringents; and its universal use and preference in 
the tanning of leather renders the opinion very probable. Ac- 
cordingly it has been much employed as an astringent medi- 
eine, and commended for every virtue that has been ascribed 
to astringents either internally or externally employed; but 
except its degree of power, it has no peculiar qualities to dis- 
tinguish it from other astringents. 1 have frequently employ- 

ed the decoctign with advantage in slight tumefactions of the 
mucous membrane of the fauces; and in several persons liable, 

upon a slight application of cold, to a prolapsus uvulæ, or fall- 
ing down of the uvula. In many cases this decoction, early 
applied, has appeared useful in preventing those disorders 
which otherwise were wont to arise to a considerable degree. 
I have, indeed, almost constantly joined a portion of alum to 
these decoctions; but I have frequently found that a solution 
of alum alone, of the strength it could be eee em- 
ployed in, did not prove $0 effectual. | ; 


| Vos. III. 2 Oo | b St 1 5 


have employed the 6ak-bark in powder, giving it to the 
quantity of half a drachm every two or three hours during the 


intermissions of an ague; and, both by itself and joined with 


camomile flowers, have prevented the return of the paroxysms.. 
All these virtues, in a considerable degree, are found to be- 
long to the cupulæ or scaly cup which embraces the bottom 
of the acorns. | 


GALLE. 


Galls.—Although these substances are the work of animals, we 
consider them as entirely of a vegetable nature, and put them 
| here immediately after the oak-bark, as they are an excres- 
_ cence from the same tree, and a substance of the same quali- 


ties with the bark we have been just now treating of. It i is 


supposed to be the most powerful of vegetable astringents; 
and I am ready to believe it to be so, though it has not been 


employed so often, or in such a variety of cases, as many 5 


others have been. About the beginning of this century, in 


come parts of France, the Gallæ had got a reputation for the 
eure of intermittent fevers; and it was pointed out as. a pro- 
per object of attention to the Academy of Sciences; who - 


accordingly appointed Mr. Poupart to inquire into the matter. 
His report may be seen in the Memoirs for the year 1702, 
It amounts to this, that in many cases the galls cured the 


intermittents; but that it failed also in many cases in which 


the Peruvian bark ptoved effectual. 


In this country, of late, a particular use of galls bas pre- | 


vailed. Finely powdered, and mixed with eight times their 
quantity of hog's lard, they are made into an ointment; which, 


applied to the anus, night and morning, has been. found to 
relieve hemorrhoidal affections; and we . known ome 


instances of its being useful. 
The direction i = 


R. Gall. in pulv. trit. dr. 1.—Adipis au. prep. unc. I. 
—Tere simul ut fiat unguentum, 1 55 partes affectæ nocte 


E 0 illinantur. 


: CORTEX. 


W 


cokTEX GRANATORUM. e 
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taste of this part, and the black colour it strikes with green 
vitriol, shew sufficiently its astringent power; and it. is com- 
monly supposed to be among the strongest of this kind. As 
at the same time it gives out such a large portion of its sub- 
stance to water in infusion or decoction, it seems to be par- 
ticularly fit for affording a liquid astringent; and I have fre- 
quently found it particularly a in me in bee eng 
and in external applications. | 

A formula against diarrhœa i is: 8 e 

R. Cort. granat.— Flor. balaust.—Cinnam. —Rad. tormemnkil: 
Flor. ros. rubr, aa dr. 1.—Coque in aq. puræ et lactis vascin. 
—ing. libra ad consumpt. dimidii ; ee et e Ow 
quotidie sumatur. : 


That is, take of rhind of 0h i of pome- 
granate.—Cinnamon,—Totmentilroot.—Flowers of red roses, 
of each, one drachm.—Boil them in a pint of milk and the 
same quantity of water, until they are reduced to a half; 
strain — ww" at e 8 is to-bs —_ WC a 


5 . c 


Log wood. This wood is of a considerably astringent quality, 
and its use in. dying is a sufficient proof of it. It has not, how- 
ever, been employed except in the case of fluxes, and it is al- 
ledged to have been very useful in dysenteries: but we judge 
this to have been at the end of these only, when the disease was 
in the state of diarrhœa; for it was from the employment of 
this very medicine in the beginning of dysenteries, that 1 
learned, Says I Dr. Cullen, what mischief arose from 2 use of 

astringents in the beginning of that disease. | 


The following are the most common formula: 
R. Lign. campechen. ras. unc. 1.—Aq. distil. Ib. 13.—De⸗ 


©0que ad libram unam, et cola.—Liquor. colat. unc. 7, ad- 
g O 02 = daetur 


detur tinct. cinnamon. unc. 1 f. mist. astringens; 3 cujus 
cap. coch. larg. tria post singulas sedes liquidas. 


That is, take of raspings of logwood, one ounce, distilled water, 
a pint and a half, boil toa'pint, and strain off; to 7 ounces of this 
liquor, add 1 ounce of tincture of cinnamon.—To, make an 


_ astringent mixture, of which take 3 mms table spoonfuls 1 5 


each liquid motion. 


. Extr. lign. campech. ser. AD cinnam.—Aq. menth, 
pip. aa. 2a, dr. 6.—Ft. haustus, 6ta. quaqua hora sumend. 
That is, take of extract of logwood, one pte, en 


: namon.—Peppermint water, equal parts, six drachms; ;. for a 
_ draught to be taken every six Rqurs, 


KINO. 
3 4 e . are informed by Dr. Fothergil, 


that it is a gum which exsudes from incisions made in the 
trunks of a certain tree called Pau de Sangue, growing in the 


inland parts of Africa; but the botanical account of this tree 


we have not yet met with. 


Both by its sensible qualities, and as its «triking black with | 


a solution of green vitriol, we have grounds for supposing it a 


powerful astringent : and we have found it prove to be such 


in several instances of diarrhea. I am informed also by a 
good practitioner, of its having been useful in some uterine he- 
morrhagies, particularly those after child-bearing. In some cases 
of fluor albus I have been disappointed of its effects when em- 
ployed by itself; but the Edinburgh college have properly 
Joined it with alum in the pulvis stypticus: and this compo- 
sition proves one of the most powerful AS I have. ever 
employed. 1 Ui . | 

The best formules are, 
R. Kino pulv. dr. 1.—Alum. EY dr. 3, Ft. 7 ﬆtyp- 
tic. (Ph. Edin.) cap. gr. 5 ad 15, quarta quaqua hora. 


That is, take of gum kino, in powder, one drachm. en 
in powder, three drachms.— Sign it the styptic powder of the 
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Edinburgh Pharmacopœia, from five to fifteen 9 are to be | 


taken every four hours. 
R Kino 


— A aa A uf 
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R. Kino pulv. gr. 5.—Pulv. cret. comp. cum opio gr. 10.— — 
Ft. puly. vel syrupum ing. fee 9 10 alvum constrin- 
gendum mane sumend. 


That is, take of kino in i gye grains e 
powder of chalk, with opium, ten grains. For a powder, or 
by adding syrup of ginger, a WS to be a, in the SPE, | 


— 


ing to constringe the bowels. 


R. Kino pulv. gr. 10. e, - opiat ser. r. bolus | 
hora somni sumend. 8 


That is, take of kino in e ten grains. b 85 | 
fection, one scruple. Make into A bolus to be taken at bed- 5 
time. | 


R. Rhei abr. gr. ien gee Pals are as. : 
cum opio gr. 12. —# t. 2 5 ex cov. vin. rubr. lusitan. bis die 
sumend. 51 


That is, take of rhubard in powder, SIX grains. —Kino in 
powder, ten grains, —Compound powder of chalk, with opium, 
twelve grains.—Make into a ee to be e in a ee of 
red wine, twice a day. 14 1 


R. Kino dr. 1,—Gum. arab. ser. . 2.—dyr. pap. alb. g. 8.— : 
Ft. linctus, cujus cochl; minimum sæpius in die delingatur. 


That is, take of kino, a drachm, gum arabic two scruples, | 
syrup of white poppies, as much as is sufficient, for a linctus, 
of which a small tea spoonful is-to be | EO in the mouth 
orien een IJ 8 


Bier ORTA. 


Bun, both by its „ qualities and i the e it gives 
with green vitriol, and by the extracts it affords, seems to be 


one of the strongest of our vegetable astringents, and is justly 


commended for every virtue that has been ascribed to any 
other. As such we have frequently employed it, and particu- 
larly in intermittent fevers, and in larger doses than those com- 
monly mentioned in materia medica writers. Both by itself 
and along with gentian, we have ew it to the ad of 

three ae in one e wy 
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TORMENTILLA...... www not; 
This root, by its sensible qualities, and by its striking black 
with green vitriol, appears to be one of the strongest astrin- 
gents of this country; and therefore it has been justly oom - 
mended for every virtue that is oompetent to astringents. I 


have had several instances of its virtues in this respect; and 
particularly I have found it, both by itself and as joined with 


gentian, cure intermittent fevers ; but it must be given in sub. 


Stance and in large quantities. Two parts of tormentil root to 
one of camomile flowers in powder, both Cheap plants, the pro- 
| ducts of our own country, form in con) poten an nn 


mhatituts for the renin bark. 


ALUMEN. 


Alum.—1 Jo not think it my IN 3 to give any a0. 
count of the practices by which this substance is produced 
from several fossil matters, as this has been done already by se- 
veral writers extremely well, especially by Foureroy; nor do 
think it necessary after Margraaf to give any account of the pe- 
culiar part ofclay that, with the vitriolicacid, enters into the come 
position of alum. It is enough for me, that this is a substance very 
well known; and that in the same state in which it is employ- 
ed in various arts, and as commonly exhibited in our shops, it 
is sufficiently pure and fit for the purposes of medicine. 
| Here we are to consider only its use in medicine, and chiefly 


as an astringent of the most powerful kind. It is used both in- 


ternally and externally. With respect to its internal use, I am 
surprised to find that it seems not to have been employed with 
other astringents in diarrhea. Some materia medica writers 
indeed mention its being suited to cure this disease; but I have 
not met with any practical writer who prescribes it in such 
cases. Governed like other practitioners by imitation and ha- 
bit, 1 have seldom employed it; but I have employed it suf. 
ficiently to make me 3 op in diarſheas it many be used 

with advantage. 
It has been given e chiefy.i in the cases of ww, 
 phagy ſrom the lungs or from the uterus. It should be given 
| | at 
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at first in small doses, as it is ready e cldapade: 
and in several instances I have found it rejected by vomiting. 


In urgent cases, however, the doses must be frequently re- 


peated and inereased, for it has been only from large quanti- 


ties given, that its effects have appeared to be considerable. 
We — by giving it in doses of five grains; but have gone 
the length of a scruple, and have 2 auch « a dose Several 
times in a day. 5 : - 

Since the time that Helvetius wrote Des Pertes de Sang, and 


proposed alum as a specific for the cure of these, it was long 


common to employ alum in the form proposed by Helvetius, 
that is, as fused with a certain proportion of Sanguis dra- 
cons; supposed to be an astringent: but as this is a medicine 
not soluble in the human fluids, and therefore absolutely inert, 


it has been justly rejected. If, as Dr. Lewis supposed it to be, 


more slowly dissolved in the stomach, and therefore introdu- 
cing the alum more gradually, it might be proper; but we are 
persuaded that the Sanguis draconis rather prevented the ope- 
ration of the alum altogether : and if the slow introduction is 
to be studied, this may be obtained by smaller doses than even 


those above-mentioned. The Edinburgh college have thought 
proper to continue the title of Pulvis Stypticus, that our prac- 


titioners had been long accustomed to ; but they have added a 
more valuable astringent than the dragon's blood, that is, the 


gum kino, which does not make in colour or dose a medicine | 


different from the composition formerly kept in the shops. 

Alum is more frequently used externally than internally, par- 
ticularly in gargles, in relaxations of the uvula, and other swel- 
Iings of the mucous membrane of the fauces, when there is not 
at the same time any acute inflammation present. In many 
persons who are liable to be affected with this swelling from 
slight applications of cold, we have known the disease pre- 
vented, or soon removed, by the use of a decoction of oak - 
bark, to a pound of which half a drachm of alum and two 


. ounces of brandy were added. The same gargle, without the 


irits, is useful in the case of spongy swelled gums and Loose 
teeth, from scurvy or other causes. | 

Alum is also useful in curing the ophthalmia membranarum, 
and seems to me more powerful for this purpose than 
white vitriol. It i is commonly employed) in the form of the 
Ts cCoagulum 
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coagulum aluminosum ; but I have found the solution in water 


to be still more effectual, W u two Oo 3 . 


alum to an ounce of water. 4 


% ä 72S ᷣ ᷣWꝙPM ꝓ̃ꝛꝶ ho Ter. 6 OCR 
ER. Alumen. in pulv. gr. 10.— Cons. ros. rubr. ser. —1.— 
Ft. bolus, bis terve indies sumendus. 7 | 


That is, take of alum in powder, ten grains. ek . 


red roses, a scruple.— Make into a bolus, to be * twice or 
thrice a day. | 


R. Alumen in ky; th writs sor. 2. lit ros. unc. 6.—Mel 5 
rosar. unc. 1.—Ft. gargarism. sæpius in die utend. 


That is, take of alum in powder, two scruples.— Infusion of 
roses, six ounces. Honey of roses, one ounce.— Make a ar- | 
gle to be frequently used during the day. 

The six last articles are usually employed in diarrheas, and 
hemorrhagies : it is very common to consider also the chalk 
as an astringent, but it can have its effect only from absorb- 
ing acidity prevalent in the primz vicæ, and being combined 
with opium, which has a known sedative effect rendering the 
bowels torpid for a time, chalk has 8 obtained a greater 


reputation than it merits. 


The following is the usual formula: | | | . 
R. Mist. cretac. unc. 14.—Tinct. cinnam. ai; 2.—Tinct, 
opii gtt. 15.—Ft. Haustus, 6ta quaqua hora sumend. > +- 


That is, take of the chalk mixture, an ounce. and an half, 
tincture of cinnamon, two drachms, tincture of opium hfteen 
drops, for a draught, to be taken every six hours. 


Starch is, on account of the mucilage it contains, often used - 
in diarrhea, in clysters, and otherwise, for which last purpose, 
an ounce of licorice root sliced, with half an ounce of linseed, 
infused in a quart of boiling water, is employed with advan- 
tage to theathe and lubricate.— This is also an 22 en 15 


in e and n 
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Tux idea commonly annexed to the term Sti- 
mulant, is that of a power ſuited only to excite 
the action of moving fibres; but I am here to con- 


ſider ſtimulants more generally, as exciting the 


motion of the living principle, whether produe- 
ing ſenſation or as ade e the action of mov- 
ing .... | 
Very generally, I EY e ions e in 
the former: but it is not neceſſary, as ſome have 
ſuppoſed, that they ſhould always do ſo; for 
there are powers which, directly applied to the 
moving fibres, excite their action without any 
previous ſenſation excited, or without any inter- 
vention of the brain; which appears clearly from 
hence, that the motion of moving fibres can be 
excited ſo long as the living or irritable principle 
ſubſiſts in them, though they are entirely ſepa - 
rated from the reſt of the body, and _— {a 
therefore removed from all ſenſe. . _ — 
The operation of ſtimulants, ee in an en 
tenſive or more limited view, is difficult to be 
explained; becauſe our knowledge of the living 
principle or nervous power, and of the various 
811 N modifications 


modifications of the different ſtates of its mobi- 
lity, is ſtill very imperfect. Some have imagined, 
that the operation of ſtimulants might be mecha- 


nically explained by the figure of their particles; 
but while the Corpuſcularian philoſophy is at 


preſent ſo much deſerted, we do not think it ne- 
ceſſary to take any pains to diſcuſs the futilities 
advanced on this ſubject: and however it may be, 
it ſeems-enough to obſerve, that we know in ge- 
neral that the nervous power may be in different 


fſtates of mobility, and that there are ſubſtances 


which, applied to the nerves, have a power of in- 


we have named Stimulants, the latter Sedatives. | 

This then is the general idea of ſtimulants, 
that. they are powers capable of increaſing the 
mobility, and of exciting the motion of the ner- 
vous power. Here, however, it is proper to re- 
mark, that by the nervous power being acted 
upon by ſtimulants, we ſtrictly mean not only that 
electric fluid which is readily moveable in the 
drain and nerves, but alſo that oxygenous fluid 
which is under a peculiar modification in the 
moving fibres, and gives them what we name the 
inherent power. It is fit alſo to remark here, 


tat in this manner we muſt diſtinguiſh between 


ſtimulant and tonic powers, which both act upon 

the fame power, and have been commonly con- 
founded together. Although they may mutually 
Meek (nds effects of 3 other, they are ſtill in 

their 


eafing or diminiſhing their energy. The former 
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their nature and operation to be confdered a5 
- tinet and different. 
Having thus given a ge idea ef the ee 
tion of ſtimulants, I proceed to conſider” the vari- 
ous modifications of that operation as it is deter- 
mined either by the eireumſtances of the parts of 
the body to which they are immediately _ 
or by the various nature wed Ae eee at 
may be employed to act. ee SOROENE 
In the firſt place, we mall e ech = 
they are applied to organs of peculiar ſenſe, 
| which are excited by the impreſſions of certain 
matters only; or as they are applied to parts 
which have a ſenſibility in common with the 
whole of the nervous ſyſtem, and when their ef- 
fefts are modified by the ſtate of the ene 
in the parts adjoining. | 

With reſpect to the ito of the ES 
applied to the organs of ſenſe, we have to re- 
mark, that the exerciſe of ſenſation is in general 
a a ſtimulant power, and is a chief means of ſup- 
porting the mobility of the living principle in the 
nervous ſyſtem ; more AT in what e concerns 
the animal functions. 8 
It relates alſo to all the aſd in which fenſa-. 
tion is produced, to remark,” that the effects of 
the ſtimulus ſeem to be in proportion to the force 
of the impreſſion producing them. As a certain 
degree of this is on many occaſions neceſſary to 
nord them Pana ſo in proportion to the 
4 e pleaſure 
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1 ariſing from them, their Rimulus. is 
greater: and farther, as all ſtrong impreſſions give 
pain; ſo in proportion. to. this Allo, they are more 
ſtrongly — cc; ono; 
From certain other gn ee beſide that 
of force, ſenſations are either agreeable or diſ- 
agreeable; the former being always ſtimulant; 
the latter being, as I judge, always ſedative, or 
perhaps e ſtimulant, as we have explain- 
ed before. 3-H 
Of len tions. thoſe af. light and 
noiſe, have their ſtimulant effects in proportion to 
their force ; or ſometimes independent of that, 
according to certain circumſtances rendering. them 
more agreeable. _ _ EL 
Odours are very much « on the ſame footing, | 
but have often more immediate and ſtrong effects 
on the ſenſorium; and to explain that, it may be 
.obſerved, that with reſpe& to other parts of the 
ſyſtem, the medical virtues of many ſubſtances 
ſeem to depend upon their odorous parts; 
which ſeems to point out their particular activity 
with reſpect to the nervous ſyſtem. _ 
Sapid bodies do not ſo. readily or powerfully 
affect the ſenſorium; but the activity of ſapid 
ſubſtances applied to other parts, often correſ- 
ponds with the force of their impreſſions upon 
the tongue. | 
In conſidering. the operation of e Kg upon 
we os it is not always eaſy to diſtinguiſh the 
— — effefs 
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effebts of impreſliuui applied to whats Aiigtly 5 
the organ of ſenſe, from the effects of impreſſions 
made upon that ſenſibility which the ſkin has in 
common ee = 11 e 1 bed "Thy" Deda | 

1 Wenn to be an x berhden baths nervous pa- 

i pile of the ſkin, when a certain gentle undula- 
tory motion applied to the ſkin produces a ſenſe 

of tickling, which often proves ſtimulant. It is 
alſo chiefly an operation not only upon the fame 
organ, but partly alſo upon that of the common 
ſenſibility; when certain ſubſtances applied to 
the ſkin produce a ſenſe of itching, which is al- 
ways ſtimulant, and often continues till it pro- 
duces redneſs and n nen, of inflam- 
mation. 43 3400 Fü „ LOOT PS 
| Theſe are the elirvudtinie/ tale Lean Wale 
on the action of ſtimulants applied te organs of 
ſenſe: and this in general is to be remarked that 
though we ſhould expect that impreſſions: upon 
| theſe organs ſhould be / eſpecially'and only com- 
municated to the brain, and although, which is 
truly the caſe with all moderate impreſſions, ex- 
cCiting peculiar ſenſations, which for the mòſt part 

_ aft only upon the brain, and little or none ut all 
either upon the organ itſelf, or upon the parts 

immediately adjoining to it; yet all ſtrong im- 

preſſions ſeem to act very often more on the 
neighbouring parts than upon 1 Wer or 6-4 

; Nena 1 98 * upom it. FF 
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The action upon the neighbouring parts ſeem 
to be eſpecially the exciting of the action of the 


Dlcod⸗veſſels of the part immediately. adjoining 


to the organ of ſenſe. Thus, a ſtrong light ex- 


cites a ſtronger action in the numerous blood. 


e. intermixed with the nerves of the 
What happens in the ear we do not 

beg ; en ſtrong odours inflame the internal 
membrane of the noſe, and ſtrong and painful 
impreſſions upon the tongue inflame the ſurface 
of it. What happens on the ſkin I have men- 
tioned before; and I gave that as an example 
of the action of ſtimulants, both on parts which 
are not organs of peculiar ſenſe, and on thoſe 
which have only the common ſenſibility of the 
nervous ſyſtem. Such are alſo all the internal 
ſurfaces: in which therefore we perceive only the 
effects of ſtimulants by their PO inflam- 
mation on their ſurfaces. | 
But we are now to conſider the rehm of | 
amber upon the parts that are endued only 
with the ſenſibility that is in common to the 


Whole of the ſyſtem; and we cannot illuſtrate 


this better than by e their action” n 
the 8 

- When certain ſubſtances are 1 to the 
be the firſt ſenſation "re produce is that 
of heat in the part; and commonly at the ſame | 
time ſome redneſs appears upon the ſarface, 
_ whithy I take to be a mark of an operation upon 
K ; me 
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the/blood-veſſels of the ſkin. There is 8 
indeed, at the ſame time, a ſenſe of pricking 
pain; yet often without that, the effect chiefly 


conſiſts in an increaſed action of the veſſels men- 
tioned, and which accordingly proceeds to everx 
circumſtance of inflammation, as pain, tumour, 


| bliſtering, ba ſuppuration, and | gar 2 e Quit In many 


caſes, ſome of theſe effects are produced in th 
part, without their being communicated to the 


reſt of the ſyſtem 3 and I conſider them therefore 

as an immediate operation upon the moving fibres 

of the veſſels of the ſkin, without the i intervention 
ſenſation or of any action of the brain. 

It is indeed true, that, in many eee A Co 

tion ariſes, and that a ſtimulus is communicated . 

to the brain, and the ſymptoms of its increaſed 


energy as a preternatural frequency of pulſe; _ 
and, in conſequence of an increaſe of heat 
over the whole body is produced. But it is 


to be remarked, as often happening, that the 


ſtimulus communicated to the brain is not ĩn pro- 
portion to the inflammation produced in the part; 
which we have occaſion frequently to obſerve in 


thoſe paralytic caſes in which we apply inflam- 
matory ſtimulants to particular part.. 

Theſe are the general effects of bee on 
| the parts to which they are immediately applied: 
but I am now to mention What SW ts e 


tant particular of the animal-economy, which is, 


chat many ſtimulants: have little effect on the 
At 4 — parts 
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EY to which they are ede anpliedis but 
excite motions in other, and ſometimes very diſ- 
tant parts of the body. Theſe motions, how- 
ever, have commonly a relation to the parts to 
which the ſtimulus had been immediately ap- 
plied; and they are commonly ſuch as are ſuited 

for throwing off the ſtimulant matter from thoſe 
Such are the motions of ſneezing, hawking, 
coughing, vomiting, and the voiding of urine and 
feces. In all of theſe, the motions are excited 
by an uneaſy or painful impreſſion from a mat- 
ter applied to certain parts; and the motions ex- 
cited: are manifeſtly fitted for throwing w_ the 


155 ne matter from theſe parts. 


Theſe phenomena have been commonly , ex- 
: lined: upon the ſuppoſition. of a certain con- 
ſent of nerves between thoſe. of the parts irrĩ- 
tated and of the parts acting; but no particu- 
lar connection of nerves can be found that will 
account for the exciting of theſe actions, with- 
out their exciting at the ſame time many others; 
and it muſt be referred to an inſtitution of nature 
which we cannot explain, and can only ſay; that 
the motions excited are ſuited to the general 
purpoſe of nature, either to reſiſt and avert in- 


Juries from external cauſes threatening the ani- 


mal economy, or to produce certain actions ne- 
ceflary to that ceconomy, Of the latter kind are 
the evacuations of ſtool and urine; and of the 


former 
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former are the other motions of ſneezing, hawk- 
ing, coughing, and vomiting. : 5 5 
In illuſtration of this, it may be e 
that the ſame actions are produced by ſtimuli 
a pplied to very different parts, if theſe actions 
are ſuited to the purpoſe, as we may call it, of 
theſe different parts. Thus a full inſpiration and 
a concurring contraction of the abdominal muf- 
cles is produced by a ſtimulus applied to the ſto- 
mach, or by an uneaſy ſenſation at the neck of 
the bladder, or by a like ſenſation in the rectum. - 
Theſe may ſeparately excite the full inſpira- 
| tion; not therefore from any particular conſent 
| of nerves, but merely from its being neceſſary 
to the purpoſe of nature: and accordingly it is 
excited, not only on theſe occaſions, but on every 
other where nature intends a ſtrong exertion of 
ſtrength, to which a full DN is en, ne- 
ceſſary. | LE; 
It is farther to be remarked, that it is the ati 
niſtration of nature in the buſineſs of the animal 
economy, which not only excites thoſe motions, 
but alſo regulates the force with which they are 
exerted to be more or leſs, according as the occa-' 
fional circumſtances may require: Thus, a ſen- 
ſation that excites to an evacuation of urine, ij 
the urinary bladder be full, and there is no re- 
ſiſtance to the iſſuing of the urine, the inſpiration 
produced will be to a very moderate degree only; 
but if there is a reſiſtance to the evacuationaf urine, Wl 
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Cited to a greater degree and with greater force. 
That the buſineſs in ſuch caſes is directed by 


the purpoſe of the economy, and not by the con- 
ſent of nerves, appears further from hence, that 


it is not one ſet of actions, all of them conſtantly 


according to the ſtrength of effort that is neceſſary. 


of the body. Not only a very full inſpiration and 
a ſtrong contraction of the abdominal muſcles are 
produced, but a contraction, i in order to a general 


* 


Thus, the ſenſation exciting an evacuation by ſtool, 
according to the force on that occaſion to be ex- 


the inſpiration and other concurrent actions are ex- 


— 


excited by the ſame ſtimulus, but more or fewer, 


erted, produces the action of more or ſewer parts 


tenſion, takes place in almoſt every muſcular fibre 


of the body. The fiſts are clenched, or the hands 
graſp ſome fixed body very firmly; and even the muſ⸗ 


cles ofthe cheeks are often very ſtrongly contracted. 


There may ſeem to be ſome myſtery in all this; 


but no body will be ſtumbled with reſpect to this 
part of the animal œconomy who conſiders the 


ordinary operation of the will. This. does not 
directly or conſciouſly direct the action of any 
particular muſcle; but willing only an end and 
purpoſe, the muſcles fitted to execute or pro- 


duce this end are ee e into 
action. 


The actions 1 have 1 are 9 effects. 


of ſtimuli, which we ſuppoſe to be powers ex- 


citing the motion of the nervous . and 


| though 
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. the effects are determined by the will or 
propenfi ity, we till ſuppoſe the general power. of | 
the ſubſtance ating, and are therefore what we 
call direct ſtimulants. 5 It i is now, howeyer, to be 
remarked, that there are motions excited in th 
body without the application of. ſuch ſtimulants, 
and by circumſtances of a contrary kind ; that 
ie. merely by a ſenſe of difficulty | of reliſtance, 
or of debility, in the exerciſe of functions. 1 
Thus, ſighing manifeſtly ariſes from a ſenſe of 
diffculty in the tranſmiſſion of the blood through 
the veſſels of the lungs. Coughing « often ariſes : 
from the fame ſenſation, without any direct ſti- 
mulus applied to any particular part of them. 
Vomiting often ariſes merely from a ſenſe of 
debility, as when it accompanies a ſyncope, from 
cauſes. which cannot be ſuppoſed to operate di- . 
realy upon the ſtomach ; and the vomitings fo 
frequently produced by narcotics, ſeem to me to 
be more properly explained by a ſenſe of the 
debility induced by them, than by their afford- 
ing any direct ſtimulus. We explain in the ſame 
manner the yawning and ſtretching which occurs 
to perſons coming out of ſleep, and on ſome 
other occaſions, when no other cauſe can be | 
ſuppoſed.than a ſenſe. of ſome difficulty in the 255 
exertion of voluntary motions. . 
Theſe ſeem to afford unqueſtionable 1 of 
a power in the animal Sconomy, to obviate 
and correct certain deviations from the ſtandard 
of WAN ; and both theſe, with the inſtances 
P p ge —- Ex ven 
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95 above of direct ſtimuli producing n motion 
ſuited to throw off matters applied which give 
pain and uneaſineſs, or that may prove noxious 
to the ſyſtem, concur in ſhowing, that there is in 
the animal economy a power to obviate and cor- 
rect, in a certain degree, every thing not ſuited 
to the health of the œconomy, and which has 
properly enough been named the Vis Natur 6 
Conſervatrix et Medicatrix. 

After ſo many evident inſtances of this, we 
can hardly doubt of the like powers taking place 
alſo in the more obſcure internal parts, in many 
caſes of diſeaſe which are ſpontaneouſly cured by 
the operations of nature; or in other words, 
by the ſpontaneous powers of the animal co- 
| nomy, and particularly that the ſtate of the 
circulation is often regulated ſo as to be ex- 
cited to a ſtronger action, merely by the occur- 
rence of reſiſtance or debility. All this particu- 
larly applies to render it probable, that the effect 
of ſedatives, exciting the action of the ſyſtem, ei- 
ther in general, or of particular parts, may be ex- 
plained entirely by their being effects of a vis 
medicatrix naturæ, obviating injuries which 
threaten the whole ſyſtem or particular parts: : 
and to finiſh this ſubject, nothing can better 
ſhow that active powers can be excited merely 
by a ſenſe of debility, than this, that a ſti- 
mulus accuſtomed to ſupport the activity of 
the ſyſtem, happening to be withdrawn, the ſenſe 


of debility thence Ts es various ac- 
tions | 


3 
tions in the ſyſtem, or in particular parts. All 
theſe means of exciting the. action of the ſyſtem, | 
or of particular parts, 'we name Tndire&t Stimu- 
lants, as has been explained before. ED 
After thus mentioning the operation of fi. 
| mulants as chiefly applied to external parts, we 
proceed to conſider their application to the in- 
ternal; and which is eſpecially by their being 
taken into the ſtomach. Here they may ope- 
rate, in the firſt place, upon the moving fibres 
of the ſtomach itſelf, exciting their action for 
the purpoſes of digeſtion; or to a higher degree, | 
for exciting vomiting, which we ſhall conſider 
hereafter under the head of Evacuations : : or, in 
the ſecond place, ſtimulants may act on the ſto- . 
mach as a peculiar organ of ſenſe. Here it is 
ſurely needleſs to ſay how readily and conſtantly 
all impreſſions made upon the ſtomach are com- 
municated to other parts of the ſyſtem, and Par. | 
ticularly to the origin of the nerves. _ 
The operation of ſtimulants taken into "tle Y 
ſtomach is not always exhauſted there ; for they 
are often carried on, very much unchanged, into 
the inteſtines; and there alſo operate, in the 
firſt place, upon the fibres of the inteſtines ana- 
logous to the like operations upon the ſtomach. 
They increaſe and render more ſteady the action 
of the moving fibres; and I have no doubt that 
the ſtimulant power from the inteſtines, as well 


as from the ſtomach, may be communicated to the 
X Lon 2 
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brain, though it is s probable that the! ſtomach i is 
endowed with « more ſenſibility ſuited to this pur- 
„ "30 191 7 
As many ofo our een are > yery little e 
in the alimentary canal, ſo they are carried with | 
their entire power into the blood - veſſels; and we 
are therefore to conſider what 1 may be their opera- 
tion there. We judge it to be very little; 3 Be- 
cauſe they are there neceſſarily diffuſed i in a great 
quantity of liquid, which muſt very much weaken, 
if not entirely deſtroy, their operation. | 2dly, Be- 
cauſe they are there involved in a quantity of 

viſcid fluid; ſuch as we know, in all caſes, to 
weaken the. action of ſtimulants. And, laſtly, 
Becauſe we believe the internal ſurface of the 
blood - veſſels to have very little ſenſibility, and 
therefore little liable to be affected by weak 
impreſſions. From all theſe conſiderations, we 
conſider the operation. of ſtimulants, taken in by 
the mouth, to be in the blood-veſlels very little ; 
and know of no obſervation or experiment that 
leads us to think otherwiſe. I am of opinion, 
that any ſuch effects as have been ſuppoſed can 
be better explained by their operation on the 
ſtomach and brain. 

We ſtill, however, know chat many ſtimulant 
matters are carried into the blood-veſſels, and are 
carried off by ſeveral excretions mt and as we 


may 
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may juſtly impute their inert ſtate in W We blood- 
veſſels to their being there extremely diffuſed ; 
ſo, when, they. are again accumulated, and-as it 
were concentrated in the ſecretory organs, they 
may there operate in Promoting the e 1 | 
cretions. Mn 

Having now ond the e of Ginn 
lants in general, I have only to conclude the ſub- 
ject with mentioning, that with regard to all of 
them, they are ſubjected to the laws of cuſtom; 
and that, therefore, conſidered as impreſſions, 
their power by repetition, is conſtantly diminiſhed; 
but that; conſidered in their effects, the actions 
produced by the repetition may become more 
readily excited, and thereby the power of ſtimu- 
lants * be increaſed. 16 l, 1-488 A 
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*  Plrifut 945 Ernie concrete gum resinous inspissated juice, de- 
rived from the Pahaver Somniferum, is brought from the Levant in flat 
round casks, covered with leaves, to prevent, their adhesion; there · 
fore is necessarily cleansed from those foreign matters by solution and 
colation. It contains a resin, essential oil, a principle of odour, and 
a soapy extract; is of a darkish brown colour, and yields a faint smell 
and a bitterish taste. Opium is a very powerful remedy, and is a 
Principal ingredient in many officinal compositions. It mitigates pain, 
procures sleep, allays irritability and spasms, and promotes perspira- 
tion; particularly when joined with camphor, ipecacuanha, or ne 
medicine of the diaphoretic class. 

This valuable drug will not agree - with every constitution; it should 
therefore be administered with caution to those who are not accustom- | 
ed to it. The general dose is from half a grain to f or 2 gr. and may 
* repeated or Intreased 155 22 55 e in eee to mY de- 
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tions f. The increase of the secretion of cencotial power ap- 


pears from the violent exertions of drunken people; the secre- 
tion of sweat is more certainly excited by opium or wine than 
by any other medicine; and the increase of general heat, 
which these drugs produce, is an evidence of their effect in 
promoting all the secretions; since an increase of secretion is 
always attended with increase of heat in the part, as in hepatic 
and other anton. 2 


1 5 "Bat 


gree of pain or . affection. The | operation of 1 
dose is supposed to continue about six hours; but in cases of an in- 
creased painful spasm, it will be necessary to give a second dose in two 
or three hours time. It is soluble in every menstruum, but most so in 
proof spirit, which is allowed to dissolve three fourths of dried opium. 
The best mode of exhibiting it is in that of a pill with an equal quan- 
tity of hard soap, which divides its substance, and renders it more 
teadily soluble in the stomach, and consequently quicker in its effect. 
The form of a watery: solution is also an eligible mode of giving 
opium. 

94 Highly Rectiſied Syirit.— The kali, or alk aline salt, imbibes the re- 
maining phlegm, and the disagreeable unctuous matter of the spirit, 
and carries them down to the bottom of the vessel. A few particles 


of the kali will be apt to rise, which may be prevented by adding a 


small piece of burnt alum, the acid of which unites with the kali, 
and forms a vitriolated kali, which remains in the cucurbit. The 
true ſpecific-gravity of alcohol i is, to that of distilled water as $1 5 to 
1000 whereas that of rectified spirit is, as 835 to 1000, _ 

* Rectified Sftirit of Wine contains in 100 parts 95 of alkohol — v of 
phlegm, and a pound, by measure, should weigh 13 oz. Rectified 


spirits are applied as mgnstrua to extract the virtues of medicines, are 
the same from whatever subjects they are obtained, are separable from 
aqueous fluids by a heat less than boiling water, and dissolve essential 


oils; but expressed oils sink in them. 

 Shiritus Vingus Gallicus, or the vinous spirit, called brandy, 3 
diluted, and occasionally taken, is a pleasant useful cordial, but when 
habitually drunk, will surely prove a destructive poison. Applied by 
itself; or moderately diluted with water, it dissipates the heat from. in- 


flamed parts without frepelling the humour, which is not always the 
case with Goulard water. 


Spiritus Vinoſus: Tenuior.— Proof ipirit contains 55 parts of alkobal, | 
and 45 of distilled water in 100 parts, and its specific gravity is as 930 
to 1000 of distilled water. That which is prepared with rectified. 


spirit and distilled water, is a more pure and certain menstruum than 
the proof spirit, which is drawn from various fermented liquors. 
| Each of these spirits is denominated alcohol in the New Nomenclature. 
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But as they at the same time promote absorption ;. those 
ffuids which are secreted into receptacles, as the urine, - bile, 
intestinal, and pulmonary mucus, have again their thinner parts 
absorbed; and hence, though the quantity of secreted fluid 
was increased, yet as the absorption was also increased, the * 
exertion from these receptacles _ is lessened ; 3 at the same 
time that it is deeper coloured or of thicker consistence, as. 
the urine, alvine fæces, and pulmonary mucus. Whereas the, 
perspiration being secreted on the surface of the body is visi- 
ble in its increased quantity before it can be reabsorbed ;, 
whence arises that erroneous opinion, that opium increases the, 
cutaneous secretion, and lessens all the others. 

It must, however, be noted, that after evacuations, opium. 
seems to promote the absorptions more than the secretions ; 5. 
if you except that of the sensorial power in the brain, which 
probably suffers no absorption. 8 | 
In ulcers the matter is thickened by the exhibition 11 opium 
from the increased absorption of the thinner parts of it; but it is 
probable, that the whole Secretion, including the part which is 
absorbed, is increased; and hence new fibres are secreted alor 
with the matter, and the ulcer fills with new granulationsof flech, | 
But as no ulcer can heal till it ceases to discharge ; ; that i is, 
absorption becomes as great as che excretion; those 1 1 | 
cines which promote absorption only, are more advantageous 
| for the healing an ulcer after it is filled with new flesh; as the 
Peruvian bark merely „ with 9 and solutions of lead 5 
_ externally. 

There are many pains ie Scenes from a want of . | 
motion in the part, as those occasioned'by cold; and all those | 
pains which are attended with cold extremities, and are gener 
rally termed nervous. These are relieved by whatever ex- 
cites the part into its proper actions, and hence by opium and 
alcohol; which are the most universal stimulants we are ac- 
quainted with. In these cases the effect of opium is produced, 
as soon as the body becomes generally warm; and a degree 
of intoxication or sleep follows the cessation of the pain. 

These nervous pains (as they are called) frequently return at 
certain periods of time, and are also frequently succeeded by 
convulsions; in these cases, if opium removes the pain, the 
convulsions do not come on. For this purpose it is best 
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to aa it nt” as a grain every Ke or _ hour, 
till it intoxicates. Here it must be noted, that a much less 
quantity will prevent the periods of these cold pains, than is 
necessary to relieve them after their access. As a grain and 
half of opium given an hour before the expected paroxysm will 


prevent the cold fit of an intermittent fever, but will not so0n 


remove it when it is already formed. For in the former case 


the usual or healthy associations or catenations of motion fa- 


vour the effect of the medicine; in the latter case these asso- 


ciations or catenations are disordered, or interrupted, and new 
ones are formed, which 50 far counteract the effect of the me- 


dicine. | a | 
When opium TA been required i in large ana to ease or 
prevent convulsions, some have advised the patient to omit 


the use of wine, as a greater quantity of opium might then be 


exhibited; and as opium seems to increase absorption more, 
and gecretion less, than vinous spirit, it may in some cases be 
useful to exchange one for the other; as in diseases attended 
with too great evacuation, as *dinrrhcea, and catarrh, opium 
may | be preferable; on the contrary, in tefanus, or locked-jaw, 
where inflammation of the stem might be of service, wine 
may be preferable to opium. J have generally observed, that 


a mixture of spirit of wine and warm water, given alternately 


with the doses of opium, bas soonest and most certainly pro- | 
duced that degree of intoxication which was necessary to re- 


leve the patient in the epilepsia dolorofica of Dr. Darwin. 
There is likewise some relief given by opium to inflamma- 
tory pains, or those ſrom excess of motion in the affected part; 
but with this difference, that this relief from tlie pains, and 
the sleep which it occasions, does not occur till some hours 
after the exhibition of the opium. This requires to be explain- 
ed; after the stimulus of opium or of alcohol ceases, as after 
common drunkenness, a consequent torpor comes on; and the 
whole habit becomes less irritable by the natural stimuli. 
Hence the head-achs, sickness, and languor, on the next day 
after intoxication, with cold skin, and general debility. Now 
in pains from excess of motion, called inflammatory pains, 
when opium is given, the pain is not relieved till the debility 
comes on after the stimulus ceases to act; but then after the 


greater Rims of the * has exhausted much of the sen- 
social 
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In these cases the stimulus of the opium eee the 


pain; - and it Sometimes happens, that 80 great a torpor follows, | 


as to produce the death or mortiſication of the affected: part; 


whence the danger of giving opium in inflammatory diseases, : 
especially i in inflammation of the bowels; but in general the 


pain returns with its former violence, when the torpor above 
mentioned ceases. Hence these pains, attended with inflam- 
mation, are best relieved by copious veneseotion, other evaeua- 
tions, and the class nnn called eee * 
be explained. W 


These pains, ow printf tations are l with/ in- 


5 heat of the whole, or of the affected part, and a strong 
quick pulse; the pains from defect of motion are attended 


with cold extremities, and a weak pulse; which is also gene- 


rally more frequent than natural, but not always „ 

It must be observed, that a frequent repetition of the use > of 
this class of medicines so habituates the body to their stimulus, 
that their dose may gradually be increased to an astonishing 
quantity, such as otherwise would instantly destroy life; as is 


frequently seen in those who accustom themselves to the daily 


use of alcohol and opium; and it would seem that these un- 
ſortunate people become diseased as soon as they omit their 
usual potations; and that the consequent gout, dropsy, palsy, 
or pimpled face, occur from the debility occasioned from the 
want of accustomed stimulus, or to some change in the con- 
tractile ſibres, which Sager the CORP: pal orincrease of it. 


F 
- 
£ 


\ & 


This i 1s ee e y an n 1 formed by Aa 3 
nation of alcohol with a concentrated acid. For a long time 
we were acquainted with it as formed with the vitriolic acid 
only; but we have since learned, that not only the other fossil 
acids of nitre and sea- salt, but that also the vegetable acid, 
may be managed so as to form an æther, or an oil of great vo- 
latility. Although we are only very well acquainted with the 
vitriolic æther, all of these formed of the other acids seem to 


be endued with the same antispasmodic power; and how far 


this 
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this is anywise different in the different species, is not yet pro- | 
perly ascertained. They are employed in all spasmodic affec. 
tions, whether of the whole system or of the alimentary canal; 


and the suddenness with which they : are INE" | 6a oa 
great advantages. 5 c 


| The following is an 3 "RP | | 

R. Ether. vitriol.—Spir. junip. comp. a a, unc. 4—Mixt, 
camphor, unc. 7.—Pulv. gum arab. dr. 2.—Ft. Mist. cap. 
coch. larg. 2, ada. quaque horä. | | 


That is, take of vitriolated ch ld. ol: of 
juniper, equal parts, half an ounce.—Camphorated' mixture, 
seven ounces.—Powder of gum arabic, two drachms.— For a 
mixture of . ME rag "INN table 8 170 805 two 
W 2 . 


cANTHARID Es 


The acrimony 2 this insect, and, when 8 to the Ain, 
its inflammatory nature, which may be readily carried so far as 
to raise a blister, is well known to all the world; and the ef- 
fects of its rubefacient and blistering powers, in the cure of 
many diseases, are known to every practitioner. These effects, 
however, ate not to be taken notice of here. It is only the 
powers of the cantharides, when taken into the body, and em- 
ployed as an internal medicine, that I am to consider. 
The cantharides taken internally, whether in substance or in 
solution, if ina certain quantity, they may be considered as a 
stimulant and heating substance; and I have had occasion to 
know them, taken in large quantity, to have excited violent 
Pains in the stomach, and a ſeverish state over the whole body. 
The cantharides, however, seems to act only i in a concen- 
trated state; for taken in moderate quantity, it is so much dif- 
fused in the fluids, both in the alimentary canal and in the 
mass of blood, that it seldom shews any effects on the general 
system. But this seems to be almost peculiar to this substance, 
that, given even in moderate quantity, i it very readily passes to 
the kidneys; and being thus in a concentrated state when 
carried on to the bladder, they give a considerable irritation 
and N to nag 0 of wt in e of which 
| . 1 A fre- 


a frequent stimulus to the voiding br} urine, and a NEAT di- 
culty in the voiding of it; symptoms which are very well 


known to ny medical man under the title of Smrangury, 8 


are producec | 

From the effects mectionaly; it is cuſficlenitly ien that | 
the substance of the cantharides goes to the kidneys; and it is 
with much probability supposed, that such a stimulus applied 
there must promote the secretion of urine. This effect, how- 
ever, does not always in fact appear; and Dr. Smith Carmi- 
chael agserts, that in his frequent exhibitions of the tincture of 
cantharides, he never once observed the secretion of urine 
increased. In many instances of a strangury produced by the 
application or exhibition of cantharides, I have not found, 
though I have often enquired after it, the quantity of urine sen- 
sibly increased. And however it may be explained, though 
the substance of cantharides operates often upon the neck of 
the bladder, it may be doubted if at the same time it operales 
upon the kidneys ; as, along with the strangury so often oc 
curring,'I have never met with pains of the back, or other 
marks of an affection of the kidneys. . 

From these observations, it may be doubted if 3 
have properly any diuretic power; but the authority of the 
late eminent and learned Werlhof cannot be declined. In the 
Commercium Literarium Norimbergenſe, Werlhof gives a re: 
markable instance of the diuretic power of cantharides, and 
informs us, that he had frequently experienced the same in 
dropsy and other diseases; and upon such an authority I can 
no longer doubt of the power in question. | 

It, however, may be considered, whether the obtaining the 
diuretic effects of cantharides may not depend upon that ad- 
ministration of them which Werlhof employed. He gave a 
grain of powdered « cantharides for, a dose, and repeated this 
every four hours ; and it was only after the third dose, that a 
suppression of urine, of many days standing, began to yield; | 
and I will give the rest of what relates to this subject in his 
own words, Operum, pag. 699. © Post tertrum granum 
* fluere urina parum grumos sanguinolenta, dein pituitosa, tan- 
« dem limpida coepit, cum dysuria. Continuavi, quia symp- 
c tomata cetera statim mitigata sunt, medicaminis usum, ad 


60 unam usque dosin: quo facto e magisque, et tandem lar- 
8 güsime 


- 


99 . F Pl 


te gissime 8 plures indies mensuras sine e ſebre, dolore, prodiit 


1 7 urina limpida, imminutis symptomatis omnibus, sensimque 
ola ejus remedii g. convaluit homo, jamque i 5 
. eit. 


— 


Cantharides have been frequently employed in the cure of 


cutaneous diseases, and are for this particularly recommended 


by Dr. Mead; and as they may justly be supposed to pass by 


perspiration as well as by urine, the instances given of their 
utility may be very true. My learned friend Dr. Smyth Car- 


michael, amongst other attempts which he thought of for the 


cure of cutaneous diseases, very properly thought of trying | 
the cantharides. In one case they proved a remedy ; but in 
some others, though given in large quantities, they entirely 
failed; and, so far as I know, the experiment has not been 
prosecuted further. 


This is an excellent b 
R. Linim. sapon comp. unc. 14. inet. 3 unc. 4. 
—Ft t. Linimentum, quo pars dolens fricetur sing. bath 


That is, take of the compound soap liniment, an ounce and 
a half. Tincture of cantharides, half an ounce.—For a lini- 
ment, with which. the W aro” Hart. is to be rubbed every 
night. 1 


 RAPHANUS RUSTICANUS. 


Horte- Radi. The root of this only is employed; and it 
affords one of the most acrid substances of this order, and 
therefore proves a powerful stimulant, whether externally or 
internally employed. Externally, it readily inflames the skin, 


and proves a rubefacient that may be employed with advantage 


* 


in palsy and rheumatism; and if its application be longer 
continued, it brings on a bltering, with the effect J formerly 
mentioned. _ | 

Taken internally, 1 have PPE. in 1 what manner its 1 5 


power i in the fauces may be managed for the cure of hoarse- 


ness. Received into the stomach, it stimulates this, and pro- 
motes digestion, and therefore is properly employed as a con- 
"OM wath our animal food. If it he infused in water, and a 
usion be taken mths, args draught of warm 


water, 


— 
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water, it readily proves emetic, «6d may rieither 8 by 


itself to excite me or to ait tho ene othgr © 
- emetics.. ws; 


er ef in 1 . wh! nts this 4 * e ee 
lant to the nervous system, and is thereby. use ful in palsy; and 


if employed in large quantity, it proves heating to the whole 


body: and hereby it proves often useful in chronic rheuma- 


tism, whether arising from scurvy or other causes. Ber- 


gius has given us a particular method of exhibiting this root, 


which is by cutting it down, without hruising, into very small 


pieces; and these, if swallowed without chewing, may be 
taken down in large quantity, to that of a table spoonful: and 
the author alledges, that in this way, taken every morning, ſor 
a month together, this root has been extremely useful in arthritio 
cases ; which, however, l por to ee been of he MW 
rheumatic kind. 


It would seem, that i in thin: manner cock analogous. to 5 


the use of unbruised mustard-seed, it gives out in the sta- 
mach its subtle volatile parts, that stimulate considerably 


without inflaming, . The matter of horse-radish, like the same 
matter of the other siliquose plants, carried into the blood- 


vessels, passes readily to the kidneys, and proves a powerful 
diuretic, and is thereſore useful in dropsy; and we need not 


say, that in this manner, by promoting both urine and perspi- 


ration, eee be 1 one of the most en 
nne. | "Y 


- SINAPL 


„ wed ods aa = | 


it has been common for the purpose of medicine to distinguish 
two kinds of it, the Sinapis Nigra and the Sinapis Alba; which 
though they seem to be of different species, hardly differ in 


their sensible n and for e b _ be indiſſe- 

rently used. | 
| This seed contains a Lolatile part very pungent to the — | 
and taste. Treated by distillation with water, it gives out an 


essential oil which discovers the same acrimony that is found 
in the whole substance, and shews that the acrimony of this 


depends upon that. 1 same substance contains also a por- 
. tion 


. 5 
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tion of mild oil, which may be obtained by expression from 
he powdered seed: and when this is done, the aerid and active 
parts are ſound in the paste that remains after the e p | 
of the mild oil. | 
In these seeds there is a large en of FREIE: matter, 
capable of fermentation, under which the volatile oil is more 
evolved, and shews its activity more readily: hence it is that 
the fresh powder shews little pungency, and a good deal of 
bitterness ; Fr © OY when it has been moistened with vine- 
gar, and set by for a day, it becomes considerably more acrid, 
as is well known to those who prepare mustard for the use of 
the table. This applies also particularly to its external use. 
Mustard, any how moistened and applied to the skin, will be- 
come in time rubefacient and blistering ; but as prepared for 
the table, it is more immediately active than the fresh powder; 
and therefore we have done improperly in ordering the fresh 
powdered mustard in our sinapisms, as the gm wound 
be much more quickly effectual. 

Mustard thus applied externally has all the powers of the 
horse - radish mentioned in the last article; and I am much sur- 
prized that the learned Professor Murray should assert, that 
mustard stimulates the system less than the ordinary vesicato- 
Ties ; that is, as I suppose, than cantharides: but to me the 
business seems quite otherwise. Mustard, in its powdered 
state, taken internally, has all the powers and effects of the 
other siliquosæ; but they are here more active and powerful 
than in almost any other, Ps it may be the A rusti- 
canus last treated of. 

A practice, so far as I can learn, first begun in this city 
about fifty years ago, has been since very frequent. It consists 
in giving the mustard-seed entire and unbruised, to the quan- 
tity of half an ounce, or as much as an ordinary table-spoon 
will contain. This does not prove heating in the stomach; 
but stimulates the intestinal canal, and commonly My haxa- 
tive, or at least supports the usual daily ercretian. | | 


The following i 18 an excellent formula; 
Ke. Sinap. sem. contus —Raphan. rust. i incis. aa, dr. 6 Ad. 
fervent, Ib. 1.—Macera in vase operto et liquorem cola, cui 
addantur spir. pimento, unc. 2.—Sumantur coch. larg. 3, bis 
terre indies. 


That 


j 


e = 
That i take of vented mustard n —Sliced horse Ps 

equal quantities, six drachms,—Boiling water, a pint —Mac> Eh 

rate in a close vessel, and strain off, —To. which. add Mx | 


ounces of .pimento,—Let three table e be W twice = 
or thrice a day. 1 | wth 


N 2 4 5 4 
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ALLIUM SATIVUM.” 3 


The 1 lie of garlic. are very dies : 
and I take notice of them first as they are externally applied: ; 
Garlic bruised and applied to the skin readily inflames it; 
and applied for some time will raise a blister, as we have said 
of mustard and horse-radish: but the effects of the blistering 


are not so permanent nor so slow in healing from the garlie 5 8 
as from the siliquosæ. It may however be a question, whe- 8 


ther the very diffusible nature of the garlic may not in some 
cases give a more immediate and considerable ne to the 
whole system than the siliquous substances do? as 
Garlic, taken into the stomach, seems to we this ors 
gan and favour digestion, and may therefore be considered as 
an useful condiment of our food; but both its odour and taste 
are so disagreeable to many persons, that in many cases they 
are inadmissible: but as in warm climates it is said to be 
much milder both in smell and taste, it may in e — more 
frequently and largely employed. | 
Even in its most acrid state, it is te 110 many 7 5 our 
82uces in small proportion. Its diffusible odour is very readily 
and largely communicated to the air of the stomach; and 
+ therefore affects not only the eructations, but even the ordi- 8 
nary exhalations, pretty constantly arising from that organ. 
It is thereby often disagreeable to the persons wWho have 
eaten it, and more so still to bystanders; but all this may be i 
somewhat corrected by some volatile aromatics * have 
been at the same time taken in, or brandy. 55 
Its stimulus is more readily and quickly diffuzed.; over the | 
system than that of almost any other substance known. It not 
only affects the perspiration and secretion of urine, but seems 
to pervade every vessel of the system: and Bennett's account 
of its effects appearing so suddenly in issues, is a strong proof 
of this. By its stimulus being thus diffusible and powerful, it 
Vox. III. 1 * q 5 certainly 
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certainly may be useful in many diseases; as, wherever there 
is a languor of the circulation in any part, or wherever there 
are interrupted secretions. Accordingly, its diaphoretic and 
diuretic powers have been often usefül in dropsy. Dr. Sy- 
denham found some dropsies cured by garlic atone. 

As taken in any manner, and even as externally applied, it 
so readily appears in the vapour arising from the lungs, there 
can be no doubt of its promoting the secretions, and therefore 
the exhalations, from that organ. Its use therefore, in pitu- 
itous asthma, and even in spasmodic asthma requiring expec- 
toration, will be readily admitted; and J am ready to allow 
what has been asserted, that even in its external application 
to the soles of the feet, it has been useful in those diseases. 

Bergius takes notice of a particular virtue of garlic in the 
cure of deafness; and I am ready to believe it, as I have my- 
self several times found the use of onion in such eases very 
useful. Bergius's manner of using the garlic it will be proper 
to give in his own words: © In chronie deafness advantage 
is often derived by immersing an end of silk in the juice of 
„ garlic, and this is to be introduced into the ear at diſſerent 
* intervals during the day. The meatus auditorius thence in- 
ee flames, and becomes painſul for a day or two, suppurates, 
and desquamates, hearing at this period often returning.” 

Garlic, .as a medicine, is employed in different forms. 
Sometimes the cloves dipped in oil are swallowed entire; and 
in this way a number of cloves may be taken at the same time, 
without proving warm on the stomach, though manifestly act- 
ing on the system as diuretic and otherwise. This I take to 
be the administration of Bergius in the cure of intermittents. 
For persons who cannot swallow the entire cloves, they are 
cut down without bruising into small pieces; and in this way 
a considerable quantity, if swallowed without being chewed, 
may be taken at once, and without proving very warm in the 
stomach, although .it be found to be an active medicine. 
When the garlic cannot, in any of these ways, be taken in a 
somewhat entire state, it is to be bruised; and, with powders 
coinciding with the intention of the garlic, the whole is made 
into pills: but it is not a very proper formula for long keep- 
ing, as the active parts of the garlic are readily dissipated by 
drying. * active parts are more — preserved by 

infusing 
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infusing the bruised garlic in warm water, and after a due in- 
fusion making the liquor into a syrup or oxymel in the man- 
ner of the London Dispensatory. In this form the garlic is 
considerably powerful; but cannot be taken in any consider- 
able- quantity, without irritating the ee and even the 
stomach. 


SCILLA. 


This is a root which from the most ancient times has been 
celebrated as a diuretic ; ; and, under a proper management, it 
eldom fails to operate more or less as such. It has not how- 
ever any specific power, as it seems to be uniyersally stimu- 
lant with respect to every sensible part or excretory to which 
it is applied. It readily stimulates the stomach, and proves 
emetic, as we observed above when speaking of it under that 
title. When it is so managed às to pass the stomach, it ati- 
mulates the intestines, and proves purgative; and when car- 
"ried into the mass of blood, it is generally, and I believe 
justly, supposed to stimulate the mucous * of the lungs, 
and to prove an expectorant. 

When it is thus $ generally «timulant, we can readily un- 
derstand why it should prove a diuretic; and I would add, 
that probably it has something in the nature of the acrimony 
it contains, that suits it to be taken up by the zerosity, and 
thereby to pass readily by the kidneys, where its ORE 
therefore increases the seoretion. : 

This actually happens, and has rendered it at all 3 not- 7 
ed as a diuretic. 

This effect, however, Fn not always Poke wg ; 8 if 
it be thrown into the stomach in such quantity as to prove 
emetic or purgative, it is thereby prevented from reaching the 
blood-vessels and kidneys; and therefore to obtain its diuretic 
effects, we must avoid its emetic and purgative operations, 
which may commonly be done by giving the squills in small 
doses, to be repeated after proper intervals only: and I have 
found, that by accompanying the squills with an opiate, the 
' emetic and purgative operation of it may be avoided, and 

thereby it may be carried more entirely to the kidneys. 8 

| A certain writer has alleged, that the diuretic effects of the 
W 155 Squill - 


* 
1 e 


squill ĩs not to be expected unless it de wer 504d operation on. 
the stomach. This may perhaps be founded ; but 1 understand 
it no other ways than that some operation on the stomach is a 
test, and a necessary test, of the squills being in an active 
state; in the same manner as we are only certain of the acti- 
vity of mercurial preparations when they have shown some ef- 
tect i in the mouth. 

I have often observed, that when the $quill operates strongly 
in the stomach and intestines, that the diuretic effects were 
less read y to happen; ; and therefore, as the squill contains an 
acrimony that is in part very volatile, and which is most ready 
to act on the stomach, that therefore the fresh squill, by acting 
"more upon the stomach, is less certainly carried to the Want) 
than when their volatile part is in some measure dissipated. 

Ft is on this account that the dried squill is more frequently 
employed than the fresh. We must not however fail to ob- 
serve here, that the drying of the squill is a business that re- 
"quires much attention, as it may readily be overdone, and 
thereby render the squill entirely useless: and it is to be ob- 
served also, that the squill may not only be rendered inert by 
the first drying being too much; but that the dry powder, if 
kept long in a dry air, may als in time lose mage of its 
Power. | 

This Coin of the ins in one way or ER, bens 
more frequently than our apothecaries are aware of; and has 
led me to allow, that some operation on the stomach, some 
nausea excited by the squill, is a on test of the 1 ages 
of the portion employed. e 

When the squill is in good condition, to mii its operation 
on the stomach and intestines, T have said it is proper to give it 
in small doses, to be repeated after long intervals only; but it 
is proper to observe here, that when the disease requires a re- 
petition, the doses of the squill, as they are repeated, may be 
gradually increased, and the intervals of their exhibition made 
Shorter; and when they come to be tolerably large, it is then 
that an opiate may be conveniently employed in directing” the 
gas of the squill more certainly to the kidneys. * 5 

In the cases of dropsy; that is, when there is an effusion of 


5 water into the cavities, and thereſore that less water goes to the 


* we are of opinion * a neutral salt accompanying 
5 | the 
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the 3 may bet of use in en this more 3 to 

the kidneys: and whenever it can be perceived that it takes 
this course, we are persuaded that it will also be always use- 
ful, and generally safe, during the exhibition of the  *quills, 6 to 
increase the usual quantity of drink. 

It may be a question, whether the dlaretie operation or 
squills may not be assisted by some mercurial preparation 
given at the same time? and when there is any appearance of 
the medicine going to the kidneys, it cannot be doubted that 
the mercury, as stimulant of every excretory to which it is ap- 
plied, may here also be useſul. Accordingly it has been a 
frequent practice to join mercury with squills; but I doubt 
much if the common practice of employing calomel on this 
occasion be proper. Calomel determines the squill more 
certainly to operate by stool; and unless the cure of the disease 
is trusted entirely to purging, the calomel may readily pre- 
vent the diuretic operation of the squill. We have there- 
fore heen of opinion that the less purgative preparations of 
mercury were better suited to the purpose; and we are dis- 
posed to judge that the solution of the corrosive sublimate, 
which so oſten by itself goes to the N may be n more pro- 
per than any other. 


% 


. 


The following are excellent 3 FN 
R. Scill. recent. exsiccat. pulv. gr. 4 —Tart. Sang — 45 
ser. 1.—Ft. pulv. nocte maneque sumend. ex seri lactis poculo. 
- That is, take of fresh squills dried in powder, four grains. 
Crystals of tartar, one scruple.— Make into a powder to: "ba | 
taken night and morning in a cup. of whey. 


* 


R. Cons. scillæ. dr. j-—Calomel. gr 2. ns puri gr. 4 f 
Ft. Bolus hora somni sumend. 


That i is, take conserve of $quills, half a eh 3 
two grains.— Purified opium, half a grain. For a bolus to be 
taken at bed time. f 


R. Pill, scillæ. er. 10.—— une 18 5 —1. pil. 
omni nocte sumend, * 

That is, take of _ vill ten grains. a Ee I - 
grains, To be made into mw Te to "Ip ONE TOW 
gn.” 

; the 


This alove forma ars usually employed i in * 
R. Ammoniac gum. pulv. scill. recent. aa 22 dr, 1.—Ft. pil. 12. 
Sumant. tres, bis terve quotidie. 


That is, take of gum ammoniac, fresh equills, equal dum; 
tities —Make into 12 Pills, three of which are to be taken 
twice or thrice a day. 


R. Lact. ammoniac. unc. 5.—Oxymel scill —Tinet. opii 
camphor. aa unc. 3.—Capt. coch. duo. sexta quaque hora. | 
That is, take of milk of ammoniac, five ounces. —Oxymel of 
Squills—Camphorated tincture of opium, of eac half an 

ounce, Two table spoonfuls are to be taken every six hours. 
The three last formulz are em _oged to relieve difficult | 
respiration. 


SALES ALKALINI. 


It is not necessary to observe, that the volatile alkaline 
salts were formerly drawn from various animal substances, 
and supposed in consequence to have peculiar virtues; but 
now the chemists have learned, that from whatever substances 
they may be extracted, they may be brought to such a degree of 
Purity as renders them hardly different from one another. They 
are still however prepared in two different ways; the one of 

vhich is from sal ammoniac, which gives the ammonia of the 
London Dispensatory, or the sal ammoniacus volatilis and spl- 
ritus salis ammoniaci of the Edinburgh. ? 

These are certainly the purest forms of the ade alkali, 


the most free from any adhering animal substances; but while 


the trade continues preparing a volatile alkali from the 
bones or other solid parts of animals, there will come into our 
shops a salt and spirit that can hardly ever be so pure from 
some empyreumatic animal substance adhering: and it is a 
a question with me, whether such an adherence may not give 
some peculiar quality to the salt and spirit. I believe it does 
so, and may render it more antispasmodic. This indeed can- 
not go far in any doses of the salt or spirits given to adults; 
but it may go much further as employed in the spasmodic af- 
ſections of infants. 


* * volatile alkali Is commonly employed i in its mild 
state; 
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| state; but by a distillation of the sal ammoniac with 8 
lime, the alkali obtained may be in its caustic state. In this 
state it may be readily joined with spirit of wine, and gives 
the spiritus salis ammoniaci dulcis of the Edinburgh Dispensa- 
tory, or. the spiritus salis ammoniaci vinosus of the London. 
The combination affords an excellent menstruum for dissoly- 
ing the several fetid substances employed as antispasmodics, 
and renders them more suddenly diffusible, and perhaps * e 
more effect, in all spasmodic affections. 5 
The caustic volatile alkali is seldom employed by itself; but 
if its acrimony be covered while it passes the mouth and fauces, 
it may be employed with great safety. Its chief use, however, 
is when employed externally; and when smelled at the nose, 
gives a more powerſul stimulus than the mild alkali can do. 
Its acrimony is so considerable, that when applied to the skin, 
it readily irritates, and even inſlames it; and may be so ma- 
naged as to prove an useful stimulant and rubefacient in many 
cases. But this requires its being blended with a mild ex- 
pressed oil, in such proportion as to prevent its inſtaming too 
much; and in this state it may be employed with great advan- 
tage, and particularly in paralytic cases, with more advantage 
than the acids we mentioned before for that purpose. | 
Practitioners are now well acquainted with the use of this 
combination, under the name of the Volatile Oil, and find it 
useful in relieving all pains arising from rheumatism, when the 
skin is not already affected with redness; and it is even useful 
in relieving pains of the flatulent kind. This combination, to 
be very useſul, requires to be made of one drachm of good - 
caustic alkali to an ounce of the oil; and it may even go fre- 
quently with advantage to double that quantity. Let apothe- 
caries observe, that if the alkali does not entirely and inti- 
| mately unite with the oil, and remain constantly united with 
it, it is a mark that the alkali was not sufticiently caustic. 


The Gellowing are the best Dai 
R. Ammon. præp. gr. 6.—Tinct. cardam. com. dr. Lenka. 
pulv. dr. 11.—Syr. cort. aur. dr. 1 — t. . 8exta quayis 
hork capiendus. 


That is, take of prepared ammonia, six grains. . | 
tincture of cardamon, one drachm Penny _ 2 ten 
5 drachms. 


MP7 Y | 
OO 
\ 


drachms.—Syrup of orange OY one e drachm,—F or a drag 
to be taken every four hours. | 


R. Spir. ammon. succin. gtt. 20. et c 09 Fay 115 8 
Spir. lavend. com p. dr. 1.—F. Manny bis terve ee su- 
menu he,; os FC: 


That is, take of Succinated Pit of ammonia, twenty drops. 
—Camphorated mixture, eleven drachms. Compound spirit 
of lavender, one e Hs or a 80 to be taken! twice or 

thrice a * | 


R. N. Spir. ammon. comp. —Spir. 3 comp IK, cas- 
tor. aa aa unc. 1.——Cap. coch. parvulum, ex pauxillo aquæ fon- 
tanæ sub languore. 


c Compound spirit of ee ae spirit of laven- 
der. Tincture of castor, equal quantities, an ounce. Take a 
tea spoonful in some water whenever extremely low. 


R. Lig. volat. corn. cerv. v. gtt. 20.—Tinct. colomb. dr. 1 — 
Ag. cinnam —Aq. distillat. aa dr. 6. —F. haustus hork xi. ma- 
tutin. et hora vii. vespere, quotidie sumendus. 3 


That is, take of volatile liquor of hartshorn, twenty. 3 
Tincture columb. one drachm. - Cinnamon water, —Distilled ä 
water, of each; six drachms.— For a ages to * Whew at 

eleven and at seven every day. FS 5 

R. Sal. ammon. pulv. ser. 2: ,—Spir. Piment. unc. 1 DF: 
distillat. unc 4 4.—SyT. suc. Amon. une. 3 „ ooch. larg. : 

3, ter indies. 1 

That i is, take of al ammoniac i in powder, two 2 — 

Spirit of pimento, one ounce.—Distilled water, four ounces 

and a half.—Syrup of lemon Juice, half an ounce.— Take 

three table spoonfuls | three times a dax. 5 

R. Ag. ammon. acetat. unc. 1 7 vinos. rect. unc. 2 — 

Ft. embrocatio. | | J 

That is, take of acetated water of ammonia, six Ae | 

Rectified spirits of wine, two ounces, —For an embrocation. 


 PINUS. 


rds. 


e in its tes state is an dF, tybzingce, and 
when applied to the skin inflames it to a considerable degree. 
Tt might perhaps by itself be an useful rubefacient, but when 
we would prevent its operation from going too far, it is not 


easy to wash it off the skin. When it was employed in the 
emplastrum volatile of the former editions of the Edinburgh | 


Dispensatory, it proved a very powerful rubefacient, more 
powerful than that of the volatile alkali combined with ex- 
pressed oils. The Canada, and other balsams, have the same 
virtues, when taken internally. They are usually employed in 
fluor and choloris and eeminal wanne 3 25 5 


The ſormulæ are: 


R. Balsam. Canad. dr. 3.—Vilel. oy q. uri kde 
tis, admisce sensim, mel. despumat. dr. 3.—Aq. cinnam. une. 
3.—Sumat'zger, quolibet quadrihorio, cochleare unum ; sem 


per autem ante usum coneutiatur F 


That is, take of the Canada balsam, three e ab Its 
white of an egg, as much as is sufficient. Aſter these are in 
timately united, add clariſied honey three drachms, cinnamon 
water, three ounces. Let the sick person take a large table 
spoonful every four hours, shaking ** 0 first an 
using . e 1 


Re. Bals. copaiv.—Spir. \ vinos. Yr aa, dr. 4. ee git. 40, 


ter.in die ex lactis novi cyatho. 


That i is, take of balsam of copaiva md. rectified pirlt I 
vine equal parts, four drachms.. Forty 55 are to be =O 
three times a day in a cup of new milk. 5 


R. Bals. copaiv.—Olibar. i in puly: trit. aa, Ow 2.— ( 


cynosbat. unc. 4.—Ft. Elect. de quo, bis 8 8 0 1 Nl. 
cis moschatæ magnitudinem capiatur. e | * © 


That is, take of balsam of copaiva and gh, 808 26 
powder, of each two drachms, conserve of hips, balf an 


- ounce, make into an electuary, of which. take che size of a 


ae twice or e a day. aide are f 
IS i 


— 
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R. Bals. Peruv. dr. 2.—Ol. amygdal. unc. 1.—Syr. alth. 
unc. 4.—Vitell. ovi unius.—Bene terantur simul, dein sensim 
admiscentur, aq. font. unc. 6.—Capiat bis die unciam unam. 


That is, take of balsam of Peru, two drachms, oil of al- 
monds, one ounce, syrup of marsh-mallows, half an ounce, 
the white of one egg. Let these be well mixed together, when 
gradually add six * oe water. One ounce is to be taken 
| trace a . | 


_ JUNIPERUS. 


It contains, minutely diffused through its whole substance, 
an essential oil very much the same with that of turpentine, 
only of a more agreeable odour. It is manifestly diuretic, and 
imbues the urine with the same violet smell that the turpen- 
tines do. 
The part of juniper chiefly employed i in medicine i is the 
berry ;. which, especially as produced in somewhat warmer 
climates than ours, contains, diffused over their whole sub- 
stance, particularly in their seeds, the essential oil I have men- 
tioned in larger quantity: In the common employment of the 
juniper berries, unless pains are taken, by a strong contusion, 
to break these seeds, the infusion is an agreeable, but a weak, 
impregnation ; and therefore of very little power as a medi- 
eine. 
When spirit of wine is applied to these seeds, it extracts 
the essential oil from the husk, pulp, and bryised seeds very 
entirely, and carries them over with it in distillation. By this 
it proves a digretic, but to my observation never a very power- 
ful one; and when largely used, proves more hurtful by the 
menstruum than useful by the diuretic quality of the impreg- 
nation. To many persons, especially aſter the repeated use 
of it, the proper odour of the juniper berries is sufficiently - 
agreeable; but to others it must be rendered s0 by t the addi- 
tion of some other aromatics, as in the * Juniper, compo- 
sita. 
R. Bac. junip. contus. unc. 2.— Ag. fervent. Ib.! bs 
cera et liquor. colat. adde spir. piment. unc. OW s coch. 


larg. 3. S indies. | | 
That 
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That is, take of juniper berries bruised, two ounces, boil- 
ing water a pint. Macerate and strain of, and add to the 
strained liquor two ounces of spirit of N three | 
| lange table N . or four times a day. OO 


mona 
The natural history of the animal producing this 1 
substance I must leave to others, as it is of no consequence to 
_ our purpose to determine, whether it be of the goat or of the 
hart kind. I would wish to enter into its chemical history; 
but the chemists have not gone far on this subject. It is 
a remarkably odoriferous substance; and this seems to de- 
pend upon what may be called an \ essential oil, as it arises 
with distillation in water. | 
Its medicinal property I consider as entirely 8 pen 
its being a very odoriferous matter, which in all cases seems 
to be powerful in acting upon the nerves of the human body. 
As, however, we do not yet know any certain means of ex- 
tracting its odoriferous parts; $0 the first thing to be re- 
marked with respect to its medicinal qualities is, that it is more 
effectual given in substance than under any preparation that 
has been attempted. In substance it is to be given in large 
doses, from ten to thirty grains; and even when these large 
does are found to be effectual, they must es eg _ 
no long intervals till the disease is entirely overcome. 
While I am mentioning the doses of musk, it is E 
| remark, that these will depend upon the quality of it, which 
is at different times in very different condition. Whether this 
is owing, as has been alledged, to a more imperfect condition 
in the original musk, or to an adulteration frequently practised 
upon it, I cannot certainly determine; but certainly such dif 
ferences do occur, and I have therefore very often found it to 
be an ineffectual medicine. I judge 'of it always by the 
strength of its odour, and in proportion to this only to be an 
eſſectual remedy. I was once called to a patient i in the night- 
time, under violent head-ach and delirium arising from gout, for | 
which I ordered fifteen _ of W ol "_ ors... 
i | patient 


— 
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n 898 In the morning, however, the disease con- 
tinuing the same, as I had learned where some good and ge- 
nuine musk was to be had, I ordered a like dose of this, and 
thereby obtained the immediate relief of my patient. From 
many such instances of the difference of musk, I must inculcate 
upon all practitioners, that genuine musk is a very powerful 


medicine, and that they should not doubt of its efficacy on 


any occasion, without their being certain that the failure was 
not owing to the imperfect state of the drug. I must add, 
that the imperſect state of musk 1 is not compensated by a larger 
With such ee in > the e of i it, I maintain that musk 
is one of the most powerful antispasmodics that we are ac- 
quainted with. I have found it, with Dr. Wall, to be a power- 
ful remed y in many convulsive and spasmodic affections, and 
in some of a very peculiar kind. I had once a gentleman affect 
ed with a spasm of the pharynx, preventing deglutition and 
almost respiration. This, when other remedies had failed, was 
relieved by che use of musk, which often showed its power; 
for, the disease continued to recur at times for some years after, 
and was, only obviated or relieyed by the use of the musk. 
In another disease I can vouch for the powers of musk, and 
that is in several circumstances of the gout. The case given 
by Mr. Pringle, in the Physical and Literary Essays, Vol. II. 
Art. 12, are very much in favour of its virtues : and in se- 
veral instances of the gout attacking the stomach, I have 
found it relieved. by large doses of musk. I gave above an in- 
stance of head-ach and delirium, arising from the gout, being 
eured-by it; and in the same person I had repeated instances 
of its power. This person being frequently affected with the 
gout, was liable to have it retrocedent, and affecting the $to+ 
mach, the lungs, and particularly the head, in the manner 
above-mentianed ; and in many of these instances it was very 
zuddenly relieved by large doses of musk, or by these at least 
after short intervals; though at length the great 
irregularities, of this patient an the disease inte a state 
that xesisted all remedies. * | 
It seems to be adapted to e cases of Wb ene eee 
ien I have said ahove are to be cured by opiates; and in- 
: deed 


be Su ax; : 2 
ESE Roo BE > F 
- 
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n success I have generally had with ER has prevent 
| ed my having further experience of the r W ap a 
Vide the next en for the ere prag 1 


cast OREUM. 
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5 5 is an 5 1 the 3 hixtory of. 


Which the public are well acquainted with. It is a pretty 
strongly odoriferous substance, of the disagreeable kind; and 


to this we ascribe its medicinal powers. It is certainly op 
many occasions a powerful antispasmodic, and has n useful 


almost in every case requiring such remedies, especially when 
given in substance, and in large doses, from ten to thirty grains. 
It has been supposed by some to have somewhat of a narcotic 


power; but I have never perceived this, excepting where such : 
effects might be imputed to its removing the spasmodic . 
fections which interrupted sleep. Its medicinal virtues are SS, 


best extracted by a rectified spirit, as it is probable that this 
extracts most powerfully the odoriferous oil, upon * the 
medicinal quality probably depends. 

The Edinburgh College are of this opinion; but CT 
College prefer a proof-spirit. The latter may give a medicine 


to be employed more conveniently i in a larger dose. than the 
former; but neither of them, in my opinion, can admit of doses 


of much efficacy. Either of them may give a medicine to be 


suddenly diffused, and therefore of use in spasmodic affections: 8 


but if that is the intention of the practitioner, it will be most 
certainly obtained by employing the compound tincture of 


kay as preseribed by the Edinburgh College. # = * 


1 Mist. moschat.— Dosis cochl. 3, sexta quaque 3 


Musk mixture.— The 125 is three table N he 
| hours. | at: - 
R. Mosch bene ser. N boli eue 8 gu 
rum alter mane, alter e ee ex mist. camphor. | 


£> 22 


unc. 2. 3 TT e, e OO, 


. 
FW» 


That 


| 
=: 

. 

Es 


other medicines, I seldom employ it in this 


That is, take of AT of 3 2 scruple.— Con- 

serve of hips, one drachm.— Make into two bolusses, one of 
which is to be taken in the morning, and another in the even- 
Se] in two ounces 10 e mixture. | | 


ASAFGTIDA. 


3 Lab in a tolerably recent and genuine state, is a most 
valuable medicine. This depends upon the ſorce of its odour, and 
upon that odour's being of a very diffusible kind, and which 1 
believe therefore penetrates the nerves more readily than any 
other vegetable odour. All this explains its being a powerful 
and suddenly operating antispasmodic. Accordingly I have 
found it to be the most powerful in all hysteric cases; and 
when the presence of an hysteric paroxysm prevented medi- 
cines being taken by the mouth, I have found it, given in 
_ glyster, to be very effectual. When taken into the stomach it 
is particularly useful in relieving those spasmodic complaints 
which so frequently attend dyspepsia; and as it has mani- 
festly a laxative power, it is well suited to relieve the flatulent 
colics of hysteric and h ypochondriac persons. 
I!t is in some measure suited to relieve the * 
asthma; but as the spasm in these cases is of an obstinate kind. 
I have seldom found the asaſœtida of much service in asthmatic 


As all the fetid gums seem to be determined to the lungs, 
and to promote expectoration; so I have found the asaſœtida 
the most powerful for this purpose, and more powerful than 
the ammoniac s0 frequently employed. 

The asaſœtida is employed in various forms, as it may he 
given in its solid form, ar may be extracted by either watery 
or $pirituous menstruums, and especially as its virtues. rise in 
distillation with those of the latter kind. ä 

In a solid form it seldom acts as a powerful antispasmodic ; 


and therefore, excepting where it is so 3 with aloes or 
8 | 


Wuöen it is to be employed as an antispasmodic, and expe- 
cially where a sudden operation is required, the form of tinc- 
ture or volatile spirit are the most proper. As the frequent 
repe- 


repetition of the same antispasmodic is ready to weaken its. 
powers, so some variety of formulæ, and of combination with 
other antispasmodics, may be necessary, 

For the purposes just now mentioned, I hold the spiritus vo- 
latilis fœtidus of the Edinburgh College, or the spiritus ammo- 
nieæ fetidus of the London, when they can be conveniently 
given in large doses, to be the most powerful formule ; but 
much of all _ must by left to the eee 

tioners. | | 
Pill. galban. comp. — Dosis a granis decem ad ropulum | 
unum bis quotidie, == | 1 5 
Compound Galbanum pill. 
The dose is from ten grains to a eeruple twice a hs | 


R. Lact. asfetid. unc. 54.—Spir. lavend. comp. unc. x . 
Spir. ammon. comp dr. 2.—Sumant. ter quotidie coch. tria. 


- That is, take of milk of asaſcetida, five ounces and a half. 
Compound spirit of lavender, half an ounce. Compound 
spirit of ammoniac, two e three table TR 
tuls three times a day. 


— 


VALERIA NA SYLVESTRIS. 


This is a root of much virtue and deserved reputation. 11 
has been almost at all times in esteem, but particularly since 
the time of Fabius Columna. In the condition we have it, 
in different shops and at different times, I have found the sen- 
sible qualities of it to be very different; and I am persuaded, 
that unless it is taken up at a proper season, and PORE pre- 
served, it is often a very inert substance. 

I do not conclude from its singular power with respect to 
cats, that it must have peculiar powers with respect to the 
animal economy ; but I consider its more or less activity with 
respect to cats, which 1s different at different FOG; to be: a test 

ol its active powers in general. 

Its antispasmodie powers in general are very — . 
liched, and I trust to many of the reports that have been 
given of its efficacy; and if it has sometimes failed, I have just 
now accounted for it, adding only this, that it seems to me, in 
almost all dates, that it should be given in larger doses than is 


com- 
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communly done; O. this ing, I 1 Gals: 1 it 
useful in epileptic, hysteric, and other spasmodic affections. It 
seems to be most useful when given in substance; and in large 
doses I have never found much banekit. from the n in 
water. 5 
| The London college have ee a tincture ED im- 
| pregnated; and I have attempted one still stronger, by taking 
the root in double the quantity, and straining the tincture by 
a strong expression: and this, I have found, in persons who 
cannot bear a large dose of the menstruum, is a powerful re- 
medy, and suddenly operating. The volatile tincture pre- 
scribed by both colleges, is often, as suddenly operating, an 
effectual remedy, and gives an excellent variety of antispas- 
modic formulæ; but whatever may be the efficacy of the va- 
Jerian, the menstruum here has - certainly a share in * 


Tinct. valer. ammon.— Dosis a drachma una ouch unciz di. 
-midium ter quotidie, ex cyath. aq. menth. pip. | | 


That is, take of ammoniated tincture of 1 — The dose 
from one to four drachms three times a Seth in a _ of pep- 
permint water. 


% 


R. Valerian. pulv. unc. 1 3 aur. cort. q. $.—Ft. elect. 
cujus detur coch. min. unum vel 1 ter indies, ex ali- 


__ unciis aq. pulegii. 


That is, take of powder of N one ounce. Syrup of _ 
orange peel, as much as is sufficient. Make an electuary, of 
which a small tea spoonful or two is to be taken three times a 


| day i in some peppermint water. 


N Valerian. pulv. dr. 2.—Pulv. aromatic. dr. 5 —Spir. | 
ammon. comp. dr, Aq. cinnam. unc. 4. - Aq. menth. pip. 
unc. 33.—Ft. Mist. cap. coch. larg. 2 ter quaterve, indies. 


That is, take of powder of valerian, two drachms. —Aro- 
matic powder, half a drachm.—Compound spirit of ammonia, 
one drachm, cinnamon water, four ounces, — Peppermint water, 
three ounces and à half.—For a mixture Take. two 1 
e „ thee or four times a 1 850 | 


MYVRRHA. 


5 LE # 
3 85 2 8 


1 85 runs. 


1 —This 3 is a gummy resin, which * * 5 b : 
sidered as a valuable medicine, and seems intitle to zome | 
esteem by its sensible qualities, and by. the acrid matter that a. 
chemical examination shows it to Contain. 

I proper virtues; how] fr, seem to me to have bags 
taken. Itmanifectly stimulates the. stomach, and, when taken 
in moderate quantity, promotes appetite and digestion; bat 
taken in larger quantity, as in half a drachm os two seruples 
for a dose, it raiges a digagreeable sensation of heat in the, sto- 
mach, and at tie ame time qcoasions; a frequency of puls 
and a sense of heat over the: whole body. From this powen, 
it may sometimes be useful in that flaceidity of the system 
vhich is so Oſtem connected: with a retention of the mentes; 
but we cannot perceive ihat it has any peculiar power ob ds · 
termining to the uterine: vessels, and therefore that it has; not 
any title: to be supposed, as it has usualhy been, an emmendy 
gogue. y its sensible qualities, it hus D 1 17 5 
tension ite an antiapasmodie as the fetid gum 


R. Myrth. pulv. scr. 1 Kal ppi. gr: e cort; aur; 
scr. 1. nr. simp. q. s.—Ft. bolas ter Hate sumenßc 


That is, take of powdered Myrrhe, one scruple.—Prepared ZE 
kali, three grains. Conserve of orange peel, one scruple.— 
Simple syrup, as much uin a dae iy 
be taken three eta day. | 1 


Myrrh. Se ag, . ier tout * . 
bolus ter indies sumend. 

That is, take of powdered 1 5 3 of each 
fifteen. grains.—Syrup of Folu, as much as is error 
Make into a-bolus, to be taken thres timers dx. 

R. Myrrh. pulv. dr. 2E. Cons. ros. rub. ung. 1 eic : 
vitriol. dil. dr. 2.—Syr. cort. aurant. q.'s.—Ft.' ect. eus ter 


men earn bated megan eg e ba- 
beat. x 
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That is, take of powdered myrrh, two drachms and a half. 


Congerve of red roses, one ounce. —Diluted vitriolic acid, two 
drachms.—8Syrup of orange peel, as much as is sufficient.— 
Make an electuary, of which the size of a ORs: is to be 
taken three times a day, _ 

- These two last formulæ are chiefly employed in consuniption, 


SERPENTARIA. 


The Serhentaria, both in taste and favour, is more agree- 
able than the other species, and it is by its sensible qualities of 
bitterness and aromatic acrimony that we can account for the 
virtues justly ascribed to it. 

Both these qualities render it antiseptic, PR Penh to- 
nic; and therefore suited to prevent gangrene. The same 
qualities will account for its cure of intermittent fevers, espe- 
cially when combined with Peruvian bark and astringents. | 

By its aromatic acrimony it proves a powerful stimulant to 
the system; and therefore may be useful also in some cases of 
putrid fevers: but as the cure of either intermittent or con- 
tinued fevers. by stimulants alone is an ambiguous and dan- 
gerous practice, so in the former it is only safe when joined 
with the bark; and the use of it in continued fevers is to be 
employed with much caution. The common opinion of its 
alexipharmic powers, both with respect to it and all the others 
which have gone 'under the same title, is an incorrect and 
false notion, liable to much abuse, and which I havehad frequent 
occasion to observe. The stimulant power of the serpen- 
taria is especially suited to the low and advanced state of the 
typhus only; and even then it will be more safely joined with 
the bark than employed for its st imulant power alone. It is 
certainly owing to this ambiguity i in its use, that it is not nearly 
so much employed i in practice as it was some forty yours ago. 


4 EIS 


R. Serpent. contus,—Contraerv. contus. 44 dr. 3. Aa. 
fervent. unc. 14.—Macera et liquor. frigefact. cola, cui adde 
tinct. serpent. unc. 1. —Syr. simp. unc. —Dentur op tria, 
Ata quaque hora. e 


That is, take of bruized serpentaria.—Bruised 8 
| = each three drachms.—Boiling water, fourteen ounces. 
, 5; a and strain off ag cold, to which . one ounce 

| F01 © 
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of tincture of zerpentaria.—Half an ounce, of imple Grup- — 
Let three table n be giyen every f four hours, | 


* 


known to our botanists, and distinguished by the trivial name of 


Laurus Camphora. What we employ is chiefly the growth of 
Japan, though there are several other trees in the East Indies 


which afford the same substance. But as I do not know that che. 
camphor obtained from these other trees is ever brought into 
Europe for the purpose of medicine, or, if they are, that they 
differ in the least from that which we commonly employ, I do 
not think it necessary for me to prosecute the natural history of 
it further; nor is it anywise proper for me to speak of the 


manner in which this substance is obtained from the trees a- 


fording it; of the different states in which it is found and trans- 
mitted to Europe; or of the several operations by which it 
is brought into that form in which we have it in our shops. 
These are particulars that may be of some curiosity with re- 
spect to chemistry and trade; but there is certainly no foreign 


drug so little liable to any variation or adulteration, or that 


comes into our hands so steadily and uniformlyof the same ap- 
pearance and qualities, and therefore en less of our ac- 
quaintance with its previous history. 

With a view to its medicinal "ng it may ho proper to. 
remark, that since we became acquainted with this peculiar. 
substance from the East Indies, the chemists have supposed, 
that a substance precisely of the same kind was to be found in 
many European plants. In many instances they have sup- 
posed this without any clear proof; but they have certainly, 
in several instances, demonstrated its existence in the clearest 
manner. It does not, however, seem necessary to enter into 
any enumeration of those plants; because, even in the in- 
stances in which the presence of camphor is most clearly de- 


monstrated, it is even in these in such small proportion, that 


it has not given any modification of their ordinary virtues, or 
that these substances have been ene or can be ene 


! 1 
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Compher—Thi cnbatanoe, as we have it in our 3 und f 


employ it in medicine, is obtained from a tree now sufficiently 
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& a "medicine, for the purposes which eamphor, in it be. 5 
parate state, is, or may be, employed. | 

After setting aside so many particulars that might * en- 
tered into a treatise of camphor, it is tinie for me now to come 
to my proper business, which is the consideration of camphor 
as a medicine. This 1 find te be à difficult tack, as I must en- 
counter the various and F n that have W 
maintained with respeet to it. | 

The opposition of opinions appears Arongiy from 3 
that the controversy has been commonly brought into the single 
question, whether eampher be a heating or a cooling medi- 
cine with respect to the human body? or, as I would put it in 
other words, whether it is a stimulant or z sedative power ? 
the question has been often attempted to be determined by 
frivolous and iM ſounded theories, both on one side and the 
other; but these shall be here entirely neglecied, as we judge 
the question must be absolutely determined by experiments 
made upon the haman body, avgistetl. however by some ana- 
logy, wherever it can be safely drawh, one experiments on 
brutes.” - *- 
To this purpose a inthe first place, that camphor | 
taken into the mouth, is of an acrid taste; and though, by its 

evaporation, it excites a sense of cold air, what remains is # 
Sense of heat in the mouth and fauces: and when taken down 
into the stomach, it often gives some pain and uneasiness, 
which we impute to the operation of its acrimony upon the 
upper orifiee of that organ. These' may be consideted as 
marks of its heating quality; and the same are more strongly 
matked by its application to any ene which it 4 
ways evidently lrritates and W A 


The best formulæ are: | | | 
K. Mist. camphor. unc. EAA ammon. eh unc. be. 8. | 
croci. dr. .—M. Ft. haustus, 6ta. quaque hors sumend. 


That is, take of. camphorated mixture, an. Ounce. Water 
of acetated ammonia, half an ounce.—Syrup of crocus, half 
a drachm. —For, a draught to be taken every six hours. 


R. Mist. camphor. une. 14.—Tinct. valer. vol. Ft. 60. 
M. Ft. haustus bis die sumend. 


That is, take of ä mixture, an ounce and a half. 
Volatile 
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Volatile tincture of eueren, vu droprFor » drought be 
TR ; 

R. Mist. camphor. whe! 15.4864; ammon. fi. dr. 175 — 
Syr. zingih. dr. Ft. haustus ter die sumend. $ | 


That is, take of camphorated mixture, an ounce and a balf. 8 
| Fœtid spirit of ammonia, one drachw,—Syrup of. ginger, half 8 
8 a drachm. For a draught to be taken three types a day. 


B. Camphar. —Caxtor.—» Mosch. & gr. sr. * ab. 
q. 8.—Ft. bolus ter in die sumend. 

The formulz are usually employed in what pre more 9 

monly mee 1260 nervous ae 


| CASCARILLA. 


1 have been uncertain where to place this e — 
ther here with the aromatics or with the astringents; and I am of 
opinion that the latter is its Proper place. TE: approaches to | 
the aromatics by i its exsential oil; yet its bitter, to be extracted 
by either water or spirit, is its most considerable part. 

It was introduced into ractice in the last century as 2 medi- 
cine of great value, both in continued aud in intermittent 
ſevers; and the Stahlians, fond of any thing as a substitute far 
the Peruvian bark, against which they had declared so strongly, 
received the OMe and em 1 it much in practice, and 
have given many testimonies of its efficacy; but these testimo- 
nies have not been supported by other practitioners since; and 
particularly i in this country we have found it a very weak sub- 
stitute for the Peruvian bark. Bergius says of it,“ Famen fa- 
te tendum illum in ipsis febribus parum facere, neque tertianis 
*« vernalibus certo mederi.“ Our experience in this country 
is suitable to this; and in several trials it has entirely failed, 
What Bergius adds to the passage quoted, ce Sed i in bæmopt 12 
este pe prodest, is not supported by our experience; ; an 
hemorrhagies of all Kinds, it seems to be rather burtful, as 
might be expected from its aromatic and bitter qualities, while | 
it does not discover a sufficient astringent power. It may 
be allowed to be of tonic and stomachie virtue; but even 
in this way its virtues are not peculiar nor considerable: and 
there is no just foundation for the prejudices which the Ges 


an phy siqians have conceived in its favour. 
1 x The 


4 i . 
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The following is an excellent formulze: | re 
R. Cascaril. contus. unc. 4. — Aq. fervent. unc. 12.— Ma- 
cera per horas sex, liquorem frigefactum cola, et colatis un- 


ciis 7, adde tinet. corticis cascaril. unc. ente ter e 


indies cochlearia quatuor. 


That is, take of cascarilla bruised, palf at an ane 


water, twelve ounces.—Macerate for six hours, strain the li- : 


quid when cold, and add to it tincture of cascarilla, an ounce. 


— Four table spoonfuls are to 155 ee 2 or 8 times a gre a 


CA 


ASARUM. 


In large doses the atarabacca is very e _ natives 


too violent; but in more moderate doses, not exceeding a few 
grains, and repeated for several evenings together, it may be 


employed to procure a pretty large watery discharge from 
the nose; and which sometimes continues for several days to- 


gether. By this it has the general effects of errhines, and 
has particularly” proved very useful in Aer and ophthal- 


mias. 
It is properly the been of the Patel sternutatorius of our 


. 
» 


colleges ; ; but I judge the. London College have added too 


large a proportion of other cephalic plants, which renders the 
dose of the chief ingredient, the asarum, by much more bulky 
than convenient ; and that the Edinburgh college have given 
a composition much more convenient for a proper exhibition. 
I find that three grains of asarum is a proper dose; and that 
four grains of the whole powder makes a convenient snuff. 


1 ESSENTIAL OILS. 


We need not mention here cinnamon and peppermint wa- 
| ter, and the essential oils which are only in use for covering the ” 


tastes of medicines, 1 but ew, 55 Stimulant power. 


PRACTICAL 


sxor. xc, 


Dre . TONIC > STMULANTS. e 


ru I V CRALYBS., gp G and 
See or S FA alan in 58 3 a kh 
en College: and in preparing the rubigo, they seem to 
have preferred the chalybs; but on what foundation we can- 
not perceive. We suppose it to be quite indifferent whether 
the one or the other is employed; but if we were to give any 
preference, we should think it due to the iron in its 27 mak 
bes state, or in what we call Forged Iron. | 

As iron, like all other metals, in its solid and entire 1 is 
not active with regard to our bodies, without being corroded 
or dissolved by saline matters, so we judge it to be rendered 
active only by being combined with acids. It has been com- 
mon enough to give the entire metal, brought by filing into a 
fine powder, and with very good effects, as a medicine, This, 
however, we'do not consider as any exception to our general 
rule: for we are persuaded that there is constantly present in 
the human stomach à quantity of acid capable of dissolving 
iron; and we hold this to he a proof of it, that we never knew 
iron given in its metallic or slightly corroded state, without 
Producing a blackness in the stools, which to us e pres 
sumes a previous solution of the iron in acids. 

As this combination with acids is necessary, 80 physicians 
and chemists have diversified this combination a hundred ways: 
WIEN we hy not know a W of iron far the purpose of 
medicine 


3 


bs 


medicine, that has not been prepared by a combination with 


acids, or by bringing the iron into a state that rendered it rea- 


dily soluble by the acid of the stomach; and Dr. Lewis very 


properly observes, that Prussian blue, though truly containing 
a quantity of iron, as it is not soluble in any ide is the least 
promising of all the medicinal preparations. | 

I do not think it necessary to enumerate here the various 
preparations that have formerly x stood, or still stand, in our dis- 


pensatories, as they all agree in the same medical virtue, and 
are only proper as convenient for being exhibited in different 


forms. The Edinburgh College have endeavoured to make an 
improvement in preparing a spirituous tincture, as the tinc- 


| tures of that kind formerly prepared were liable in keeping to 
Jet fall a portion of what they had dissolved, and of thereby 
becoming constantly weaker the longer they were kept. The 


Edinburgh College, as taught by Pr. Black, have now obviated 
this, by ordering the tincture to be made of the squamæ ferri. 


Ion combined with-acids:becomes an stringent substance; 
and uon its asttingent and tonic powers its: madicinal virtues = 
entirely depend: ſor by increasing tlie tone of nn in- 


creases:their vigour: and activity. 


We do not think. it necessary ee e any a. ofthe | 
doetrine of Menghini cencerving /the jifdn constantly present 


in the blood of animals, or the manner in Which it is intro- 


duced into it. We think it is enough to say, that his experi- 


ments, both on men and brutes, showiclearly that iron intro- 


duced into the stomach, and acting there, has the power ah in- 


creasing appetite, and the vigour of the circulation. 
Physicians formerly supposed that iron had a. double power, 
of sometimes increasing and sometimes restraining evacua- 


tions, and fancied that different ,preparations possessed these 


different powers: but in this they were mistaken, as we have 


maintained above, that every preparation soluble in acids, has 


the same astringent and tonic power; and the Croei which 
were distinguished as aperient or, astringent, aur ae 
neither the one nor the other quality. | 


It is, however, still true, that the same W as Dr. 


Lewis has judiciously observed, may sometimes exert an ape- 
rient and sometimes an astringent power, according to the 


wake of the body they are applied to. If, for example, a re- 
tention 


* 
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tention of menses 4 558. upon a ita in 3 of 
the uterus, chalybeate melicmes; by invigorating the ſoree pf 
the vesvels, muy cure the disease, and may thereby appear ws 
be aperient: and, on the contrary, in a menorrhagia, When 


the disease depiends upon'a-laxily of che extreme veagels of the w- 


uterus, iron exhibited, hy restoring the k thoze weeeals, 
may show an astriugent aperation. 

By considerations of this kind, che inviility; ar. perde be 
the medicinal Preparations of iron may be determined. In ” 
cages of a general flaccillity, as it is frequently matket ubder 
the title of Cachexy, and in all cases of evacuations from Tax- 
ity, whether sanguine or Serous, they are likely to be the . 
effectual remedies. 805 

We are persuaded that the goo effects of the preparations. 
of iron hive been often missed by their being given in too 


smalll:doges. Nhe wline preparations, in large dhses, are rea = 


dy to itritate the stomach; and both an this account, and on 
some other oonsideratiuns, it may be always proper to begin 
with small doses, and to increase them by degrees: but we 
have often found, that no great benefit is o be obtained. but 
when large quantities, either by the size of the doses, or by 
the long continuance of them, have been thrown in. We ; 
have found the simple rust as effectual as any other pre- 
paration, and we have always found the stomach bear it bet- 
ter than any other. We begin with a dose of fle grains, but 
increase it gratlually to what the stomach easily bears. I 
think the stomach . EN bears 1 e ee, 
being joined with it. 


The following are · the best ſormul : 

R. Fer. vitriolat. Extract. oinchon. a dr. Ut wit: 20. 
— Capt. 285 E 1 85 xi. matutin. et anos — 
bus. 


That 1 . vitiiclated Jon of EY a 
parts, half a drachm.— Make into O pills. Take onexateleven 
in the forenoon, and at six in the evening, every day. 

R. Ferri ammoniac. gr. 3, vel. Ferri vitriolet. gr. 3. 
Pauly. myrrh. comp. gr. 15.— Bene simul ente, el syrupo 
* nat bolus 51 in ble wen „„ 
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„That i 8. FW of 8 iron, five. grains, or a 
1 three grains. Compound powder of myrrh, fifteen 
grains.—Rub them well together, and ml e of aid 
pied a bolus, to be taken twice a day. 25 FE 


R. Fer. vitriolat. pulv. gr. 12.—Extr. gente as 20k 
essentiale. menth. pif. gtt. 6. Simul contunde, et massam in 
pilulas 30 divide; quarum tres vel N bis in nan ee e ng 
ee infusi florum chamæmeli. | ; 


- That is, take of vitriolated iron in powder, twelve grains, — 
Extract of gentian, two drachms.—Essential oil of peppermint, 
six drops.—pound them together, and divide the mass into 
thirty pills, of which three or four are to be taken twice a tay; 
in a cup of infusion of camomile flowers. | 


R. Fer. vitriolat. gr. 2.—Quassi x, gr. 3.—Rhei, e 
aa gr. 4.—Mucil. gum. arab. q. s.—F. bolus bis die sumend. 


That i is, take of vitriolated iron, to grains. ;—Quassia, "NE 
Pane Mhh and ginger in powder, of each, four 'grains. 


—Mucilage of gum arabic, as much as is e en Wg | 


; 17 5 a bolus to be taken twice a day). 

R. Ferr. vitriolat— Extract gentian. —Rhet pulv. aa gr 
10. —Myrrh. puly. cr. 12, —Syr. zingib. q. 8.—F. pil. 20, qua- 
Tum Cap. 2, hora xi. matutin. St hora vi. vespere sing. diebus. 


That is, take of vitriolated iron Extract of gentian. 8 


ene rhubarb, of each ten grains.—Powdered myrrh, a 
scruple and a half.—Make 20 pills, of ouch 3 2 at eleven. 
and at six, every day. Ry 


KR. Tinct. fer. muriat. dr. 4. -—Spicit cinnam,. unc. 11.— 
Cap. coch. minimum unum vel alterum, bis in die. ex aquæ 
puræ tepidæ c cyatho, 


That is, take of tincture of muriated iron, "Rl ee dh 
Spirit of cinnamon, an ounce and a half. Take one or two tea 
spoonfuls twice a day in a cup of pure warm water. - 


R. Ferr. vitriolat. gr. 12.—Kali ppti. dr. 4. Myrrh. was 
dr. 1. —Mucil. arab. gum. dr. 2.— Decoct. glycyr. rad. unc. 
64.—Spir. piment. unc. 1 rere myrrham et ferrum vitriolay 
tum cum kali et mucilagine, donec perfecte commisceantur, 


dein adde reliqua. Dosis uncia una, bis terve sing, diebus. 


That 


— 


That is, take of vitriolated iron, twelve grains urn | 
kali, half a drachm.—Powder of myrrh; one drachm.—Mu- 
cilage of gum arabic, two drachms.—Decoction of liquorice 
root, six ounces and a half. —Spirit of pimento, an ounce. — 
Rub the myrrh and vitriolated iron with the kali and muci- 
lage, until they perfectly unite, then add the other ee | 
The dose is an ounce, twice or three times a day. 5 


Re. Ferri vitriolat. gr. 12.-—Myrrh. in pulv. trit. ser. a= 
Bene conteranitur, et gradatim adde aq. kali prep. gtt. 25, 
at ft. massa in pil. 12 i dene harum sumantur | 
duz ter quotidie. ; | 


That is, take of e iron, Fn „ in 

poder, two scruples.—Rub them well together, and gradually 
add water of prepared kali, twenty-five drops, so as to make a 
mass to be divided into twelve ys: pI, of which two are 
to be taken three times a day. | 


R. Ferri rubr. pulv. dr. 14. 1 ee unc. 1 hw 
cate; flor. pulv. unc. 4.—Syr. cort. aur. q..s.—Ft. elect. de 
quo sumat nuclei fructis myristice instar, ter quotidieG 


That is, take of rust of i iron, a drachm and a half, —Bark 
powder, an ounce.—Camomile flowers in powder, half an 
ounce,—Syrup of orange peel, as much as is sufficient. Make 
into an electuary, of which ke size 11 a nutmeg is to be . 

three times a dax. | 


R. Ferr. Rubigin, | vel. 8 . "oe 2 WF. = 
abainth: maritim. vel.— Cons. aurant. cort. unc. 14.— F. Elect. 
cap. coch. minutum, ex tantillo vini rubri lusitanici bis in die. 
That is, take of rust of iron, or tartarised iron, two drachms. 
Conserve of sea-wormwood, or conserve of orange. peel, an N 
ounce and a half. — Make into an electuary, of which take . 
| . tea yn 9 85 a 19 of red 1 wine twice a day. | | 


Corno. Ne 


: | Copper, have no a = putling t this metal into the list of . 
astringents; for though it possesses very strongly stimulant 
Pwr which often prevent our een its nnn, yet 


we can, by employing the milder preparations of it, or fer. 


2 it 50 as tO neee r e eu- : 


I give the blue witrio}4 an — W Ae 
according to the age of the person; and in repeating the me- 
dicine twice u day, I increase the dose to what the stomach 
will bear without vomiting, but allow it to go 80 far as to o- 
casion some sickness and even nausea. This medicine qon- 
tinned for some time, has proved an useful tonic in certain 

cases of epilepsy and hysteria, On some occasions it has 
ae diuretic; and on some others anthelmintic. The com- 
bination of copper with an ammoniacal salt, I learned from 


the Aeta Naturæ curios: and first introduced it into the 


tice of this country; and it now stands in our Dispensa- 


tory under the title of the Cuprum ammoniacum *. In many 


instances it has proved a cure of epilepsy, and thereby disco- 
vered its astringent and tonic power. It is employed in the 
same manner as I have said above of the blue vitriol, by be- 
ginning with small doses ef half a grain, and increasing these 


by degrees to what the stomach will bear. I find at common- 


more manageable than the blue vitriol; and in many in- 
stances have carried the dose to five grains, and in some still 
farther. In many cases it bas proved a cure of epilepsy; but 
in many others it has entirely failed in being such. When, 
in the course of a month, it has not shown any good effects, I 


desist from its further use, as I suspect that large quantities of 


copper introduced may, like lead, prove hurtful to the body: 
and therefore, 'in cases of werfodical epilepsy, after giving the 


medicine constantly during one interval, if the disease still 


Lontinues, I afterwards give the medicine only for some days 
before * enen I have:bad 
SUCCESS, 


The 6 f de ieee ee 


been known and employed from the most ancient times for 
cleansing foul ulcers, and bringin g them to discharge a laud- 
able pus; but since the introduction of the use of mercury in 


the 16th century, the eee of this haye deen more 


| -commonty e 
* Cutten, 27 


The 


/ 


especially appeared in „ of them to che eyes; 
and we have know a weak solution of verdegris useful in 
rextraining inflammation: but it is so ready to prove irritating 
fo that sensible organ, that a great deal of nicety is. necessary 
in the employment of it; and we seem to have a milder pre- 
paration in the aqua sapphirina. It is, however, absurd to 
order this preparation in such a manner as to allow the 
strength of it to be liable to much uncertainty; and the Edin- 
bargh College have properly ordered it so as it may be brought 
to a standard. It has commonly been supposed, that the aqua 
er pr was suited to take off specks of opaque spots that 
upon the cornea, and which has been supposed to im- 
an escharotic power: but this certainly is sedom the case; 
| nk it seems to act only by an astringent power, diminishing 
the impetus of the DE DE THC YES AER terminate tt the 
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| pLUMBUM, | — 


| Lead Erbe 4 powers of the 1 os of 
this metal are now suffieiently ascertamed; but at the same time 
it is equally well known, that all these preparations, and the va- 
pours exhaled from the metal itself, or its calces introduced 
into the body, discover a sedative power extremely noxious to 
the human system. It is therefore difficult to determine how 
far we can employ the astringent and tonic operation of this 
metal, and be at the same time secure against its deleterious - 
powers, especially as these deleterious powers do not always 
immediately discover their operation, and very oſten only 
After they have Jong: JENIOES latent _ rag * _— ” 


. seems to be 80 _ the case at presents that /harlty 
any practitioner wilt now think of employing any preparatforis 
of lead as internal medicines: But in proportion as the favout 

for these has declined, that for its external use has greatly in- 
| Ereaged. We are, however, at a logs to determine positively, 
what is its opetation, or to explain in many cases where its 
effects ate evident, how the supposed operations could pro- 
duce them. It is the writing of Mr. Goulard of Montpelier, 
. | | | ö that 


o 
7 
SD 
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that 1 thank doubts. It is difficult to deny facts po- 
sitively asserted; but we ;find in Goulard's writing so many 
facts not confirmed by our own experience, so many marks of 


partiality to the medicine he recommends, and so much friyo- 


lous theory by which he supports it; that his credit with me 
is indeed very little. I am much of opinion, that nobody can 
consult him with safety, without attending to the very judi- 
cious and ingenious criticism published on the subject by Mr. 
Aiken of Warrington; and I am disposed to leave my readers 
to be most properly informed of the virtues of lead applied 
externally in lotion, poultice, or ointment, to Mr. Aiken's 
work. I have only this to observe, that Mr. Aiken seems dis- 
posed to think, that the saline preparations of lead, externally 
applied, never enter into the system in such quantity as to 
affect the general system in the same manner as they com- 
monly do when introduced by the mouth, or when the va- 
pours of lead are applied. But Dr. Percival has given us a 
fact that may lead us to believe, that Dr. Aiken's opinion is not 
well founded; and we judge it to be very probable, that 
though lead applied to the entire surface can hardly enter in 
such quantity as to be noxious to the system, yet that when 
applied to an ulcerated surface capable of a promiscuous ab- 
sorption, it may be taken in such n to affect the 
general system. 3 . | 5 


-ZINCUM. 1 


_ Zinc. bat the line preparations of this inetal act a« a | 
gents, we know very well from the operation of white vitriol, 
80 very frequently applied to the eyes. It has been used in dif- 
ferent proportions; and when in large proportions, it certainly 
proves very irritating : but it may certainly be used with great 
safety in a greater proportion than that of two grains to the 
ounce of water, as it is in'the aqua vitriolica of the last edition 5 
of the Edinburgh Dispensatory ;and the London College ems 
to be of that opinion. | | 
Ihe flores zinci, as a Seay Yahlo to be corroded by the 
acid of the stomach, and 17 rendered active, has been 


con- 
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consider it as an astringent and tonic. It has now. been fie: 
guently employed here in epilepsy, hysteria, an 0G: other 
Wasmocdie diseases, as the chores, and others, Ig epilepsy, 
they never answered 110 Nr. Gaubius himself; ner e 
they, that I know of, bere, though Sn in much lager dener 
than he zeems eyer to haye employed 

In remote parts of the es in 1 the flores zinci 
were not to be had, I have frequently prescribed the vitriglum 
album; and in some cases with as good pigs 1 as in nN f 
those in which I had employed the ene zinci. 5 

The following are the usual formulæ: 


R. Zinc. vitriolat. scr. 1 Cons. ros. 8 . nu pu 
20. —Capt. pil. una vel altera bis terve indies. . 


That is, take of vitriolated zinc, a scruple.—C "nerve. of 
red roses, as much as is sufficient. Make into twenty pills, 
one or two of which are to be taken twice or thrice a day. 


K. Zinc. calcinat. gr. alte ros. Fuhr: & S. F. Weins 
bis 1 in die sumend. - 


That js, take of cale eined zine, Fd e of * 


rohes, as much as is sufſio e 
HOSP . tit, we 
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"The caustic g e or acids, ue TY 3 
| by their being combined with alkalines and earths, are not s0 
by their being combined with metals.” The : nitrous acid com- - 
bined with silver, gives the lunar caustic very commonly em- 
ployed; and the muriatic acid, in a concentrated tate, joined 
with antimony, gives what is 'commonly called the butter of 
antimony, one of the strongest caustics known. These metal- 
lic eau utics are attended with the same inconyenience as the 
simple acids; that is, of being ready to spread beyond the 
bounds intended for them but this is more easily managed 
with respect to the lunar caustic, which can be got in a solid 
form, than with respect to the butter of antimony, necessarily 
ke and this | a the reason why the latter j is more PR 

lo ed. 25 
f It is 3. to be observed, that these corrosixe 8 are in 
— II. 5 | different | 


different degrees of strength; 5 when they are not cufficient 
to dissolve the more solid parts, they still may be fit to dissolve 
those more tender fungous excrescences which arise in ulcers. 


Thus it happens, that alum having a considerable portion of its 


watery parts exhaled, and its acid thereby concentrated, is 
thereby rendered capable of consuming the fungous growth in 
ulcers. It is, however, always a weak escharotic; and we 


have a stronger kind in the preparations of mercury and cop- 
per. Both these preparations are noted for their cleansing foul 
sores, bringing them to discharge a proper pus, so necessary 
to their * and I ascribe all this to * escharotic 
power.. 

Lunar caustic has of late been applied for the cure of epi- 


lepsy, a grain, or more being given in the form of r ſour 
times a 25 


HYDRARGYRUS. 45 6:3-26. 94 


Mercury.—This, as an universal stimulant, and as bare com: 
monly reaching the extreme vessels, may be capable of stimulat- 
ing those of the uterus, and therefore of proving an emmena- 
gogue. Upon this supposition it is introduced here; and, from 
several trials, I am persuaded that the continued use of mercury 
has proved a cure of suppressions. How far it may be em- 
ployed i in cases of retention I am uncertain; but am of opi- 


nion, that it can be neither so safely nor $0 effectually em- 


ployed in these as in the cases of suppression. It must not in 


cases of weakness be too freely employed. In obstructions of 


the liver, &c. mercury is often successfully employed. 


* Theſe remarks on the articles of the Materia Medica, are $5 
Dr. Cullen, whose valuable work on this subject, was written after an ex- 


perience of more than fifty.years. The Formule are chiefly from the Formule 


Selectæ of Guy's Hospital, which, by its union with St. Thomas's Hospital, 
and the indefatigable zeal of its able teachers, (Dr. Fordyce and Dr. Saunders 


a 


are the lecturers on the practice of Physic, Dr. Babington on Chemistry aud 


Materia Medica, Dr. Haighton on Physiology and Midwifery, Mr. Cline on 
Anatomy, Mr. Ashley Cooper on Surgery, Mr. Roberts on Experimental Phi - 


losophy, and Dr. Thornton on Medical Botany. The weekly Clinical Lectures 
are by Dr. Saunders, Dr. Relph, and Dr. Harvey) is now become a school for 
medicine, even rivalling.the universities, and surely possessing a superiority 
over them by the greater opportunity it affords of « cases which daily present 
| themseIves'i in surgery and medicine. 5 


5 ELECTRICITY. | 


BALNEA TEPIDA. 


* thine who never use it may choose to speculate 
upon the rh bath, experience, in places where it is em- 
ployed with almost incredible perseverance, is decidedly i in 

favour of its strengthening power. At PfeFers, in Switzer- 
land, (which is esteemed one of the purest of all waters from 
_ impregnation), *from seven to twelve hours are daily spent in 

the bath, and this upon the average is continued for a couple 
of months. Dr. Tissot says he has been very credibly in- 
formed, that at a bathing place in the Valais, patients pass the 
greater part of the time of their residence in the water. Dr. 
Marcard attests, that at Baden in Argow, he has himself seen 
invalids sit four or five hours in the bath. The latest writers 
concerning the warm bath at Landecke in Silesia, where the 
bathers are immersed up to the chin, dissuade from too long 
a continuance in the water. They think six hours sufficient at 
one time. The usual course here is four, five, or six weeks. 


Tes way use > these Several baths are, in common, weakly, 
nervous 


„At Pfeffers, and most of the Swiſs baths, it is only the lower 
half of the body that is immerſed. However the upper part is ex- 
poſed to an atmosphere of warm vapours, which, according to the 
hypothesis of relaxation, ought to have as bad an effect as mere 
warm water. See Marcard, I. c. p. 64. | 

| + To shew to what extent that active enquiret into the effects of 
bathing, whom I so frequently quote in this ſection, has carried his 
practice in cases of weakness, I shall transcribe one of the caſes he 
relates. A woman about 3o, had suffered excessively during three 
years, from pain, anxiety, ſpasms and sleeplessness. She took very 
little food, had, at times, a little feverishness, and was greatly ema=» 
ciated. For a year she had never been regular. The utmost effort to 
which she found herself equal, was sitting up in an arm chair, sup- 
ported by pillows. She required to be turned in bed. She had taken 
a great deal of bark and other medicines. The disorder had not the 
appearance of consumption, nor of any incurable lesion of the abdo- 
minal viscera. Long continued and great exertions in attending the 
sick had preceded this illness. | 
| From recollection of somewhat similar cases, the author ms : 
to recur to the tepid bath, notwithstanding the extreme debility and 
the prejudices against it. © I did not, says he, venture to repeat the 
baths in quick succession, on account of the patient's weakaery and 
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nervous people, such as instead of recovering their health (as 
they actually do), ought to be dissolved altogether, if the warmth 
given to the water had a relaxing operation. To many medi- 
cal men in this country, such relations will appear as para- 
doxical, as to the generality of uninstructed readers. There 
can, therefore, be no occasion to add a warning against a rash 
imitation of the Swiss practice of bathing. The knowledge 
of the facts may however suggest useful reflections, and do 
away some of those prejudices that cramp the practitioner of 
physic in his operations, aud in both these ways contribute to 
the ease of the afflicted. 
Among the examples that tend to Suggest just ag of the 
Ware the tepid bath, I have been struck with none more 
than by that which Dr. L. Frank, Physician to the great hos- 


pital at Milan, has recorded in a foreign journal (Salzburgh _ 


Med., Chir. Journal f. 1795. it. 70): © Among the variety of 
considerations, says he, which Dr. Marcard alledges to prove 
that the tepid bath .strengthens in place of weakening, as 
has been heretofore supposed, I question if there be any 
so well calculated to support his opinion as a fact per- 
ſectly familiar to us in Italy. It is well known that of the 
disease called Pelagra, which is exceedingly frequent among 

the peasants of Lombardy, one of the chief symptoms is 
excessive debility. This debility cannot be more certainly 
removed by any means than by the use of the tepid bath. It 
is so great, that many patients are obliged to be carried, 
though the bath is not above forty paces from the (ward. 


of the effort, attending the operation. Several ns were inter- 
posed between every two immersions.” | 5 
« The first trial produced visible benefit. The patient said, she 

felt stronger after it; and from that day forward, she slept better, 
though she went into the bath with some dread, having never before 
used it. After the sixth bath, that is, in about a fortnight, to my 
astonishment, she was able to rise from her chair. She daily acquired 
strength under à continuance of the bathing, became regular, and in 
tivo months, was perfectly well, and has continued so these three 
years.—In such a situation, I never saw a more striking effect from 
_ bathing. But how the doctrine of relaxation and reduction of strength 
will apply here, I must cont to others to decide.” Marcard I. c. pp. 
. 
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Many who can walk are yet 50 weak, that they ans get 
into the water without support. The appearance of these 
people at going in and coming out, is truly miserable. 
Without being led by the attendants, they would Stagger 
like drunken persons. In the space of four or at most of six 
weeks, they are commonly so much restored by the use of 
the warm bath, as to be able to return to Te friends and 
their ordinary 3 e 


'PEDILUVIUM. 


. ashing the feet. -— This . invites from the hank Fee may be 
said to be a stimulus to the whole frame. It is necessary 
after it to go into a warm bed. In forwarding the salutary 


return of the period in women, it has atten been "FOO 
employed. 


ELECT RICITY. 


The identity of the electric fluid and lightning has _ 
clearly ascertained, and great hopes at first naturally arose that 
this so powerfully an engine of destruction, might, in scientific 
| hands, prove a power productiveof much good in certain diseases. 
Although immense machines have been constructed, I doubt 
whether any patients confined to their beds, have been in- 
sulated, and filled with the electric fluid. Nothing of this 
kind, I know, has been done in putrid fever, and a variety of 
other diseases. This mode of electrifying has been used ra- 
ther as a placebo to gain money from the patient, than with 
any direct views of experimental enquiry. If seeds germinate 
much sooner when insulated, without doubt, experiments of 
the same kind on the human body, which can be attended 
with no risk, deserve to be made. The electric aura in chronic 
inflammations of the eye has certainly done good. 
The next mode of employing electricity has been by send- 
ing sparks to the patient, or insulating and filling him with 
electricity, and then drawing sparks from his person. This 
produces an immediate warmth and action on the parts so clec- 
trified, and if carried to any great extent, would raise a blister 
as strongly as the other vesicatories. The circulation is in this. 
Th on way 
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ray more enereased than even by the flesh-brush. In local af- 
ſections it answers all the commendation given by its advocate, 
and hence its success in glandular swellings, in chilblains, and 
in speedily removing a black eye, or other conjestions of 
blood. In muscular affections, the sequel of acute and gouty 
rheumatism, it does more than all the forms of embrocation. 
In deafness it certainly deserves to be tried, as also in blind- | 
ness; and in paralytic affections it serves to amuse the en- 
ſeebled mind and body of the sufferer. OR 
We would caution against its violent application, by shocks 

which can answer no good purpose whatever, and even in the 
other forms the reader will perceive that its powers are very 
limited, and hence when men separate themselves from the fa- 
culty, whom they decry, and exalt this power even beyond 
the bounds of probability, the public should be cautioned against 
wich, as the object then is, to use the vulgar phrase, to make 
hay whilst the sun lasts, and the afflicted become the dupes of 
their unbounded avarice. 
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3 SEGF.. XCI. wh 
 ANTHELMINTICS*, 3 


I᷑ is a F880 fk fact that thouſands of Children 


loſe their lives annually by wok M- AEES adver- 
tiſed by the gal and infamous deſtroyers of their 
fellow - creatures, whom for the ſake of the licence, 


are ſtill ſuffered to go on in their work of death 
in an enlightened period, and alas ! 10 patriot as yet 
has ſtood up to remedy this growing evil. The 


means advertiſed are, either arſenic, or other dan- | 


gerous poiſons, filings of pewter, containing often 


much arſenic, or powerful purges, and both age 


and ſex, and conſtitution, are of neceſſity put 


out of the queſtion, and the inward gnawings of 
the young ſufferer are alone expreſſed by the wri- 
things and contortion of his face and body. —The 
calculation of the quack is thus: © T was in my 
youth a chimley-fweeper, next a ſcavenger, 
e and now I am a tinker, or mender of kettles : 
ee this is as much allied to medicine, as ſhoe-making 


7M * From er, againſt, and ellas, a Worm. 
«1s 
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« js to divinity, My brother, the . ils a 
made a decent livelihood, and is much re- 


6e ſpetted, by turning from mending of ſoles, to 


converting of ſouls, and he is a methodiſt 
<« preacher, and why ſhould not I ride in my 
coach? I have no mountabank, to be ſure, but 
I can circulate hand-bills. In London alone 
« there are a million of people. If one dies in 
« ſeven years, many are ill before this comes, 
and I may reckon 25,000, are ill. If my bill | 
© reaches one in a hundred, and this one ſhould 
- « buy only a guinea's worth of my: ſtuff, this 
« would give me 250/. a year, but this is 
« reckning too faſt, there are ſo many to dif- 
<« piſe my bad ſpelling and les, and ſo many 
< dedd people, whoſe friends tell tail, and fo 
* many dottors too, that I muſt leok to the 
country, and there I find fifteen million of peo- 
ple, and my ſtuff ſells as well in the country 
* as in town, or better, not needing to ſee the 
„folk; and as I live upon onions, and follow 
my trade for a time, and will advertiſe more 
and more as I get on, the odds are much againſt 
« me, if with the King's Arms, authority of Parlia- 
te ment, extracts from Gazettes, but that I ride at laſt 
in my coach;” nor is his conjecture wrong, as 
we have daily inſtances. The water-caſtors, who 
ſee the diſeaſe, age, and ſex of the patient in 


the urine, and hap-hazard kill or cure, the 


I medicine being N and the diſorder fthenic, 
| | or 


or a have not half as e chance of: a N 
fortune, as the advertizing quack, and we find, | 
therefore, there are fewer water-doQors. than 
doctors of the other deſcription. But it is time 
we ſhould come to the formulæ, truſting. that 
the neceſſity of a ſtop being put to ſuch wicked 
_ abuſes, will meet ſome wvir/uous legiſlator who 
will remedy this evil, to whom: . * 
need be ſaid. 5 


5 Before I make my e on ante remedies, I 
shall first beg leave to give some experiments which I made 
in the year 1771, upon the common earth-wofm, in order to 
ascertain the anthelmintic virtues of a variety of substances. 
I made choice of the earth- worm for this purpose, as it is, ac- 
cording to naturalists, exactly the same in its structure, mans 
ner of subsistence, and mode of propagating its N with 

the round worm of the human body 

In the first column Ishall set down, under distinct Wax” the 
substances in which worms were placed; and in the second 
and third columns the time of their death, no, the ackvo w 
these substances upon them. . 
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I. BirrER and Acc Hours. 1 5 
SUBSTANCES. | | . 85 
Watery Infusion of Aloes, 2 LS © 
— of Rhabarcb, | 1 | 30 | 
————ofPeryvian bark, 11 
II. 1 ch he 
Watery infusion of Jap, 1 | — 
— Cr * 17 
— of Gamboge, „„ 
III. Saves, JF 
„% / 8 „ 
CGG 
Lime Juice, — 74 5 I Fd OS 1 8 
Piluted nitrous Acid, Ä g 
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|. Allali. Hours. Minutes. „ 
* ef To Solution of 5 alt 17 — (2 convulsed, theow- 
VV ing up ris te 
; | „%%% ᷑ h Oe e 
3. Neutral Salts. I Water. 
In a watery. Solution ob} | 8 
common Salt 1 convulsed. . ; 
—ofNive, -- | — f ditto, ; 
— Sal OPIN: | hw 14 
e common Salt _— 3 
4. , and Metallic 6 1 
I wat Sol f ; OE 
a wa ution of _ es 
| 3 1 np 10 . 
of Corrosive Subli- — | 5 
me - -| = | 14convuled. 
— of Calomel, - - -| — 49 ” 
—— of Turpeth Mineral, — | 1 convulsed. 
N A | 
—k n Vitriol, -- -, — _ * 
of Line Vitriol,” - 4 — 10 
Lol white Vitriol, a ee ; 
IV. MzeTais. | 8 ; 
Filings of Steel, — - — 25k | i 
"ge In, — = = 1 — 
V. 1 EARTH. . 
T_T 4 LET 
VI. SzpaTrve SuBsTances.| |. 6 
Watery Infusion of Opium, | — | 11z convulsed. 
—— of Carolina oo, — 33 1 
—— of Tobacco, — | 14 
VII. Kenn Ons. | | : — 
Oil of Wormwood, -| — Z convulsed. 
of Mint 3 
of h 4 — 5 
of Amber, - - -| — | 13. 
. — 4 — 44 
— of Turpentine, = — 6 
VIII. Ans zie. | 8 
A watery Solution of white | near 
Arseniſcc, - - = * — | | 
d IX. Fzx- 


- OO, 685 . 
IX. FERMENTED. Laevors. Hou Minas. 5 | 
| In Madeira Wine 8 3 convulsed,  _ -* 
Claret, - - 8 
X. DisTILLED I A rp = 
Comion. peed me 1 — | I convulsed. — 
XI. Tux Taken 3 oF |. | | 23 
* - RIPE FRUITS, 
The Juice of red Cherries, | — 
— of black ditto, — 
—— of red Currants, — 
——of Gooseberries,. Ä 
of Whottleberries, | — 


* 10 
_ 
5 OT OVERS ©, 
7 
* 
pe 
ww 
A 


* 
* 
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—— of Blackberries, - 
of 8 5 
of Plumbs, | 5 ER 
| of Peaches, FF 
—of f Watermelons, mob. nit 
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— 


| 
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XII. bc at Svus- | 
N | STANCES. 


* 2 - © -_- e 


XIII. In A ivis $0%-| a 
mines EEO a ware 
Camphor, - - - - -| — |} 
Piment. 
Black Pepper 


9 Fo grip SUBSTANCE + 5 * 
ti pi SET TE ENS = 
____ Seed, | 
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XV. eee sor- _ 
| | STANCES. = 2, 


i gh, fGunpov de "F 

0 ution o waer, | = 
| of 8 ins, Th -| = 
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In the application of these experiments to the human body, 
an allowance must always be made for the alteration which the 
several anthelmintic substances that have been mentioned, 


may e from mixture and 1 in the e and 0 


bowelis ö 
In order to e any benefit 3 FED wee "% 
well as from the observations that have been made upon an- | 
thelmintic medicines, it will be eee to Ae them into 
er eee, Z 
* Mechanically, 
II. Chemically upon worms; and, | 
III. Into those which possess a power compored « of” 
chemical and mechanical qualities. _ | 

1 The mechanical medicines act W and directly 
upon the worms. 

Those mechanical medicines which act directly upon the 
worms, are, cowhage* and powder of tin. I had heard, says 
Mr. Chamberlaine, so much of the IE or cowitch, 

that I resolved to make trial of it, | 
But the different modes of. exhibiting it, were as various as 
the persons who took upon them that office. One adminis- 
tered it in melasses. Castor oil was the favourite vehicle of a 
second; and a third insisted, chat it was of no service unless 
mixed 1 5 honey. x 

The greater number agreed in giving melasses the prefer- 
ence; but there was even among these, a considerable disa- 
ene with regard to the proportions to be observed in the 
mixture. While some cautiously put but two pods of the 


cowhage into a quart of melasses, others boldly: stirred up 


two dozen.in a like quantity. Some again would have six 
pods to be sufficient; and others imagined that some secret 
virtue, or charm, was to be expected,” from having the number. 
neither greater, nor less, than exactly nine. 
By some, the setæ contained on the outside of a single pod, 
mixed with one or two table-spoonfuls of syrup, honey, or 
melasses, was given for a single dose, without distinction, to 
young and old. By others, a quantity of each ingredient was | 
mixed together, en 2 any exact e to I ; 


* Deleo; Ankle, of Linnæus. 


-* other, 
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other, farther than. was mately een to hain the 3 
tion to the consistence of an electuary; and one, two, or three 
tea-spoonfuls given as a dose to e and n 1 . 
times two table-spoonfuls to adults. 8 55 | 
As far as 1 could learn, however diferent the Cai ; 
and proportions of the ingredients, the effects were found to 


be pretty much the same in all ages, sexes, and constitutions.” 


I considered, that the wonderful efficacy so generally attri- _ 
buted to the cowhage, could not be supposed to arise from 
any specific medicinal quality residing in it, so much as from 

the sharpness and elasticity of the setæ, with which the pods 
are covered, which take the same effect on worms, as thex 
do when applied to our skin. The setæ piercing, vellicating. 
and tormenting them in such a manner, as obliges them to let 

go their hold; acting like so many needles, as may be plainly 
eee by viewing the setæ through a microscope ; 
which shews them to be a number of long apiculæ, needles: 
shaped, hollow, transparent, and en with Ro e 
sitely sharp and fine. ; 
The idea, that their action. is. 8 e ee is op- 
ported by the observations of several very judicious enqui > | 

who have made trial of the cowhage, particularly Dc 

Leake; who, in his Lectures on the theory and practice 3 
midwifery, and diseases incident to children, enumerates the 
cowhage among the most effectual of those remedies given to 
children for worms. He supposes that it acts in the same 
manner as hair, cut ſine, and given with the same intention. 
but much more effectually, because of its inflexibility, and 
the exquisite, and almost inconceivable sharpness of its points. 
Curious to know how far the application of the set to the 
external coats of worms bred in the human body would affect 
those animals when expelled from the body, I waited not _ 
before I had an opportunity of making the experiment. | 
A. calabash full of very large ones, of the teres kind, in full 
vigour, voided by a poor emaciated. patient, was brought” to 
me. Among these, I sprinkled some of the setæ. For a mi- 
nute or twq no visible effect was produced; but in a little: 
time they began to writhe and twist themselves in an unusual 
manner, and exhibited evident signs of extreme torture. I 
tony one of ns worms, and viewing it through a magnifying 
Dn: 
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glass, perceived that several of the setæ had pierced very 
deep, and others were sticking loosely in various parts of its 
body, but that none of the spiculæ, which | _ once e 
into the skin, dropped oft. 

Convinced in a short oem: both from what N had end 
and from my own experiments, on the internal exhibition of 
cowitch, of the safety and efficacy of this incomparable medi- 
cine, I laid aside the cabbage-tree-bark, and for several 
years have used no other vermifuge than this. 

My usual way of preparing and administering it, has been 
in the form of an electuary, with honey, melasses, or syrup, 
of a thick consistence, without observing any very exact pro- 
portion of the quantity of setæ. 

Of this electuary, a tea-spoonful is a oulficien dose to young 
children; and to adults, one, or even two table-spoonfuls in a 
morning fasting. This may be repeated for two or three 

mornings; but in general, there is seldom occasion to go be- 
vond the third dose; and a gentle purge of some kind or 
other, commonly completes the cure for the time. 

The above-mentioned vehicles, (honey, &c.) blunt the spi- 
— — their injuring the fauces and œsophagus; 
and are preferable to an oily vehicle, because, being diluted 
in the stomach, by the succus gastricus, the spiculz are set 
free, and regaining their elasticity, enter into action ; "whereas 
oil, being not easily soluble by the secreted fluids of the sto- 
mach, still continues to sheath the points of these little spicu- 
Iz, and carries them through that viscus, and the intestines, 
without setting them free and by its lubricating quality, pre- 
vents them from taking effect, or injuring the worms they are 
zxent to destroy. Oil is, therefore; an improper vehicle; and 
this will appear still plainer, if we consider, that to defend 
our hands from the troublesome effects of the setæe, wen 
handling cowitch, it is necessary to oil the fingers. „ 

No anatomist will ask, whether these spiculæ may not be 
injurious to the coats of the stomach and intestines? But, as 
L have been asked this question by many people, who, igno- 
rant of the structure of the intestines, and the nature of this 
mucus, were apprehensive of danger, and thereſore afraid to 
venture on the medicine; it may not be amiss to remark, for 
the satisfaction of such as are in doubt 3 that point, 

that 
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that if a little honey or treacle is sufficient to defend the lender 


nervous papilli of the mouth and fauces, from the troublesome 
effects of the setæ, (which, when applied externally to any 
part of our skin, cause a most tormenting and intulerable itch- 
ing, sometimes almost even to madness) certainly the mucus - 
of the stomach and intestines will be very sufficient to defend 
those parts from the irritation of the setz. 

Nevertheless, however inoffensive in general the Condoms 
may be, reason will dictate to us, that where the mucus of 
the stomach and intestines is abraded, or lessened, from dysen- 
tery, cholera-morbus, or any other cause whatsoever 3 or 
where there is a tendency towards inflammation in any part of 
the intestinal canal, the exhibition of this Aallicine cannot be 
unattended with danger. 

I shall not go so far as to say, in praise of this my favourite 
medicine, that [ neyer knew it to fail; but I will say, that 1 
have experienced more certain good effects, and fewer ill con- 
sequences, than from any other medicine, given with the 
same intention; insomuch, that I have, since I first began to 
exhibit: the cowhage, hag no occasion to look for any other 
vermifuge “?. 

The last of 3 9 1 7 tin, "op Was generally snppoged 
to act chemically upon the worms, from the arsenic which ad- 
heres to it ; but from the length of time a worm lived in a so- 
lution of white arsenic, it is probable the tin acts . 
mechanically upon them. 

Those which act indirectly are, vomits, purges, bitter and 
astringent substances, particularly aloes, rhubarb, bark, bear's- 
foot, and worm-seed. Sweet-oil acts indirectly and very 
feebly upon worms. It was introduced into medicine from its 
efficacy in destroying the botts in horses; but the worms which 
infest the human bowels, are of a different nature, and pos- 
sess very different organs of life from those which are found i in 


the roach * an horse. 


u Vide a "BASED Troatie on the Efficacy of $T1zoLov1um, or Cow- 
hage, (the dolichos pruriens of Linnzus) internally administered, in 
diseases occasioned by Worms. To which are added, Observations on 
other anthelmintics of the West -Indies, by William nn 
fargeon, | 


II. The 
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n The medicines which act chemically upon worms, , ap 
Bcd from our experiments, to be very numerous. 

Nature has wisely guarded children against the morbid ef- 
fects of worms, by implanting in them an early appetite for 
common salt, ripe fruits and saccharine substances; all which 
appear to be among the most speedy and effectual poisons for 
worms. Let it not be said, that nature here counteracts her own 
purposes. Her conduct in this business is conformable to 
many of her operations in the human body, as well as through- 
out all her works. The bile is a necessary part of the animal 
fluids, and yet an appetite for ripe fruits seems to be implant- 
ed chiefly to obviate the consequences of-its excess, or acri- 
mony, in the summer and autumnal months. 

The use of common salt, as an anthelmintic medicine, is 
both ancient and universal. Celsus recommends it. In Ire- 
land it is a common practice to feed children, who are afflict- 
ed by worms, for a week or two upon a salt-sea weed, and 
| when the bowels are well charged with it, to give a purge of 

wort, in order to carry off the worms, after they are debilitated 
by the salt diet. I have administered many pounds of com- 
mon salt coloured with cochineal, in doses of half a drachm, 
upon an empty stomach in the morning, with great suc- 
cess in destroyi ing worms. 5 

Ever since I observed the effects of sugar and other sweet 
substances upon worms, I have recommended the liberal use 
of all of them in the diet of children, with the happiest ef- 
fects. The sweet substances probably act in preventing the 
diseases from worms in the stomach only, into which they 
often ins inuate themselves, especially in the morning. When 
we wish to dislodge worms from the bowels by sugar or me- 
lasses, we must give these substances in large quantities, so 
that they may escape i in 7 part the action of the stomach upon 
them. 

I can say nothing from my own experience of the efficacy 
of the mineral salts, composed of copper, iron, and zinc, 
combined with vitriolic acid, in destroying worms in the 
| bowels. Nor have I ever used the corrosive able in small 
doses as an anthelmintic. 

I have heard well-attested cases of the ciency of the oil of 
—_— in destroying, worms. 
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The 1 juices of onions and of WY are ares = 


mon remedies for worms. From one of the experiments it 
appears that the IEEE Nn .8trong: e 
virtues. | © 

I have often prescribed a 8 of ande in the 
morning upon an empty stomach, with obvious advantage. | 

The active medicine here is probably the nitre. 5 

I have found a syrup made of the bark of the Jamaica 'cab- = 
bage-tree*, to be a powerful as well as a most agreeable an- 
thelmintic medicine. It sometimes purges and vomits, but its 

good effects may be obtained without giving it in * deen as 
to produce these evacuations. 

There is not a more certain 3 than 8 
pink. root f. But as there have been instances of death hav- 
ing followed excessive doses of it, imprudently administered; 
and as children are often affected by giddiness, stupor, and a 

redness and pain in the eyes, after taking it, I acknowledge 
that I have generally preferred to it, less e 1 more 
saſe medicines for destroying worms. 

III. Of the medicines whose action is wad of mecha- 
nical and chemical qualities, calomel, Jalap, and the n c 
of steel, are the principal. 

Calomel, in order to be effectual, must be given in 3 
doses. It is a cafe and powerful anthelmintic. Combined 
with jalap, it often brings away Worms 5 given for other 
purposes. 

Of all the medicines that I have adminizterad, I know of 
none more safe and certain than the simple preparations 'of - 
iron, whether they be given in the form of steel-filings or of 
the rust of iron. If ever they fail of success, it is because 
they are given in too small doses. I generally prescribe from 
five to twenty grains every morning, to children between one 

year and ten years old; and I have been taught by an old sea 

captain, who was cured of a tænia by this medicine, to give 
from two drachms to half an ounce of it, every morning, for 

three or four days, not en with safety, but with success. 


* Geoffrea, of Linnzvs. 
t ers Marylandica, of Lone 


| R. We gr. 2.—Calomel. 8. lar 85 10.—Ft. ” 
pulv. primo mane sumend. | 


That is, take of gamboge, two grains Chl five 8 


grains.—Jalap, ten * For a r to be taken e = 


E * morning. 


. ba Nu e chel. cancror. cond aa gr. 3.— 
Ade tart. gr. Ft. pulv. primo mane sumend. 


That is, take of calomel. Compound powder of cake N 
claws, of each three grains. Tartarized antimony, the 
exghth of a grain. —For 2 pow der, to be I early in the 


R. Calomel Sat antim. Zh aa gr. 2. Decal 
tart. gr. 10.—Ft. pulv. primo mane sumend. 


That is, take of Calomel.—Scammony.—Antimonial AY 
der, twograins.—Crystals of tartar, ten grams. —For a 3 
to be taken early in the morning. 

Calomel. gr. 4. —Rhei pulv. gr. 10. — Jalapii 55 gr. 12. — 
M. F. pulv. mane sumend. in coch. uno syrup. violarum. 
That is, take of calomel, four grains. — Rhubarb, ten grains. 
—J]alap, twelve grains.—For a powder, to be taken in the 
morning in a spoonful of syrup of violets. | 


R. Puly. stan. scr. 1.—Pulv. bei. gr. 4. —Puly, antim. | 
gr. 3.—Ft. pulv. hors somni sumend. | 


That is, take of powder of tin, a scruple kh abark; Gn | 
grains. —Antimonial powder, thene im, — This is to 50 
taken at bed- time. ö 


R Pulv. stan. dr. 1 —Calomel, gr: 1.—Ft. pate. in wee 
bis quotidie sumatur. 5 | 

That is, take of powder of tin, one 3 —Calomel, a 
grain. For a powder to be taken mixed in honey twice a day. : 


R. Aloes socot. dr.. —Sapon. dr. 14.—Syr. simp. q. s. N. 
pil. 30, quarum cap. pil. 3, sing. noctibus. 


That is, take of socotorine aloes, half a e lo, a 

drachm and a half. Simple syrup, as much as is sufficient.— 
Make into wad 880 of which take three every night. 

R. Pulv. 


R. Pulv. aloet. cum ser. dr. nas zingib. 4. rt. . : | 
16 Sumaritur duo vel tres sing. noctibus. . - 


That is, take of aloetic powder with . a Sachin, wa 
syrup as much as is sufficient. 8 into 16 mo of which 


take two or three every night. 5 
R. Aloes socot. dr.j—Lact. vaccin. unc. 6. — rere am 
ut fiat enema tepidum injiciendum. +» 


| That is, take of socotrine aloes, half a Arndt Milk, ' 
eight ounces, Mix them * a e to wy” thrown. * | 


warm, 


R. Dolic rub. rigid (Ph. 24 dr. 1 yr. 1 . 8. 17 


elect.— Capt. coch. minimum, sing. auroris, ad dertiam 
vicem. : ; 


That is, take of RY (Edin. 8 a 1 
simple syrup, as much as is sufficient. Make into an elec- 
tuary, of which take a small tea e for three successive 
morningss. 

R. Spige| d unc. ain ee Ib. '1.—Macers et lis 5 
3 tinet. rhei. ee co 3, won 8 „„ 
Thati is, take of Indies Vink, half an ounce. . water, | 

2 pint.—Macerate, and add to the strained liquor tincture of 


rhubarb, two ounces.— Take three ee N * 
twice a-day. . 


Hine finiahed with the formulz, let me advise the student 
in medicine to distrust his memory, and to copy them carefully 
into his pocket-book, and to make it his V ude Mecum, and with 
much facility, with a little practice, he will be able to alter 
them as the e. nnn _ 8 


Vor. ! ff „ 
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' PRACTICAL OBSERFATIONS. 


SECT. XCI. 


THE OBJECTION TO EMETICS AND PURGES, iN 
ASTHENIC DISEASES, ANSWERED. - 


To prepare Gin dt and other tonics is an old maxim, Rwy 
by this preparation was meant an emetic, or purge, or both. 
Dr. Brown would not admit of this, and said, that it was like 
pouring water and oil at the same time to make a fire, and he 
excluded the use of vomits and purges altogether in asthenic 
diseases. We who seek only after truth, are obliged to Con- 
fess that in this, there appears a great defect, as daily prac- 
tice must evince, for in diseases of debility, the humid phleg- 
matic state of the frame is, indeed, too obvious. This may 
be, perhaps, explained in the following way. 5 

We have two sorts of vessels. The agents or ZN that 
_ convey, are the arteries with their appendages : those that 

carry away, are the absorbents. Of that which is conveyed, ' 
and that. which is carried away, the quantity and quality differ 
according to the state of these two sets of vessels. Thus in a 

strong man, the discharge from an ulcer shall perosptibly differ 
from the discharge from an ulcer ina weak man—the matter filling 

the pustules of the small pox shall differ in different constitu- 
tions but make the weak man stronger by wine, food, or me- 
dicine, and the discharge or matter in the pustules, shall alter 
in quantity and quality. At the same time, the strokes of the | 
arteries may be felt to be altered in number and force. | 

When a strong, cold wind blows upon the eye, the liquid, 
which 1 ir a healthy state ang that organ but T__ suffices to keep 

e tbe 


the surface moist, overflows in profusion. We see the same 
thing happen with regard to the nostrils. In these cases, the 
evident destruction of the balance between the two sets of 
vessels, appears to depend on the lessened power of the ab- _ 
sorbent vessels. Many phænomena render it credible, that 
by the first impression of cold (whether on account of their 
position or structure) these are commonly weakened more 
than the arteries. When the surface of the lungs, in the act 
of respiration, is repeatedly swept by cold air, the balance 
between the opposite sets of vessels is altered; and the more 

| perhaps 1 in favour of the arteries, as the organ or the constitu- 
tion is weaker. The weaker also the absorbent vessels, the 
longer before the disturbed equilibrium i is restored. A blister 
continues to discharge much longer in Go! weak than the 


strong. 


greenness of the expectorated matter, a variation of quality 
is manifest. Diseased secretions from the lungs differ in all 


degrees, from the tenuity almost of water, to the hardness 
of stone. The secretion, in these cases, is not confined to 
the surface; it extends to the whole substance of an organ, 


which is lax, spungy, or full of innumerable small cells, com- 


municating with one another. In colds,” the thickening of 
the membrane of the nose, and the sense of fullness in the 
chest, probably arise in part from excess of interior secretion, 
without adequate increase of absorption. Emetics here are 
often found of use to excite the absorbent n ang. dis- 


lodge the adhering mucus of the lungs. 


We come now to the consideration of the 8 When 8 
this viscus is in a state of disease it is filled with mucus, and 
crudities are discovered in this organ, marked hy a ans loss 

| go | OE" 


When: any of the ee e . are emed, | 

the balance is also lost. At first there is too little moisture. 
Dryness is felt on sensible surfaces, as that of the nostrils, or 
huskiness in the throat. Here the absorbents act with unequally- 
increased powers.—Afterwards: there is an excess of 'secreted. 
moisture, as is seen in the expeetoration, and in the discharge 
from the nostrils. In old, weak people, a bad cold often oc- _ 
casions suffocation; so great is the quantity of secretion, or 
so little that of absorption by the vessels on the surface of the 
lungs: and in the greater or less viscidity, the yellowness or 
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of appetite, by a sense * 3 and uneasiness in . sto- 
mach, and- particularly by the. eructation uu eee ee 
ed matters. 

This is to be relieved . n ee 1 the use 
of this remedy, therefore, usually and properly begins the 
cure of this disease. The vomiting may be excited by vari- 

. ous means, more gentle or more violent. The former may 

answer the purpose of evacuating the contents of the stomach: 

but emetics, and vomiting, may also excite the ordinary action 

of the stomach; and both, by variously agitating the system, 
and particularly by determining to the surface of the body, 
may contribute to remove the causes of the disease. But these 
latter effects can only be obtained by the use of emetics of the 
more powerful kind, such as the antini emetics n 
are. 

The second symptom to be palliated, is an excess of acidity, 

„either in quantity or quality, in the contents of the stomach. 
In man there is a quantity of acescent aliment almost con- 
stantly taken in, and, as I think, always undergoes an acetous 
fermentation in the stomach; and it is therefore that, in — 
human stomach, and in the stomachs of all animals | 
vegetable food, there is always found an acid Wee. 

„ This acid, however, is generally innocent, and occasions 
Ei no disorder, unless either the quantity of it is very W 
or the acidity proceeds to a higher degree than usual. 
But, in either of these cases, the acid occasions various 
disorders, as flatulency, eructation, heartburn, gnawing pains 
of the stomach, irregular appetites and cravings, looseness, 
griping, emaciation, and debility. To obviate or remove 
these effects aggravating and continuing the disease, it is not 
only necessary to correct the acid present in the stomach; 
but, especially as this acid proves a ferment determining and 
increasing the acescency of the aliments afterwards taken in, 
it is proper also, as soon as possible, to correct the ens 
= oy excessive 1cidity. 
The acidity present in the stomach may be corel by the 
use of alkaline salts, or absorbent earths; or by sueh substances, 
containing these, as can be decomposed by the acid of the sto- 
mach. Of the alkalines, the caustic is more effectual than the 

mild; and this accounts for the effects of lime- water. By em- 

N e we 3 the excess of acids, which 
| might 
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might sometimes take place. The absorbents are different, as 
they form a neutral more or less laxative; and hence the diffe- 


rence between magnesia alba and other absorbents. It is to 
be observed, that alkalines and absorbents may be employed to 


excess; as, when employed in large quantity, they may de- 
prive the animal Ae of the acid 5 to tir _—_— 
composition. _ 

The disposition to neidity 1 — be W Ms n 
acescent aliments, and using animal-food little capable of 
acescency. This, however, cannot be long continued -with- 
out corrupting. the state of our blood; and as vegetable foud 
cannot be entirely avoided, the excess of their acescency: may 
in some measure be avoided, by chusing vegetable food the 


least disposed to a vinous fermentation, auch as lea vened bread 
and well fermented phy 4g _ N 5 fresh W i 


employing vinegar. 


The acid arising from E ontivon;i in a „ of 


the stomach, does not proceed to any high degree, or is again 
soon involved and made to disappear: but this does not al- 


ways happen; and a more copious acidity, or a higher degree _ 
of it, may be produced, either from a change in ſhe digestive 


fluids, become less fit to moderate fermentation and to cover 


acidity, or from their not being supplied in due quantity. Hos 


the former may be occasioned, we do not well understand; 
but we can readily perceive that the latter, perhaps the former 
also, may proceed from a weaker action of the-muscular: fibres 
of the stomach. In certain cases, sedative passions, immedi- 
ately after they arise, occasion the appearance of acidity in 


the stomach which did not appear before; and the use of si- 


mulants often corrects or obviates an acidity that would other- 
wise have appeared. From these considerations we conclude, 


that the production and subsistence of acidity in the stomarh, 
is to be especially prevented by restoring and exciting the pro- 


per action of it, by the several means before mentioned. 


We proceed now to the bowels. Dr. Whytt has justly ob- 
derved, that when much phlegm 1 is collected in the stamach 


and intestines, their nerves are rendered less sensible of the 
stimulus of the aliments, their absorbent vessels are partly ob- 


structed, and the gastric and intestinal lymph are more _ 


| ringly nnn or at least become more viscid. 
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From multiplied observations, says the Rev. Mr. Townsend, 


1 have been long since persuaded, that hypochondriac torpor 
originates in viscid mucus, and I have lately been confirmed in 


this idea by seeing a patient of the melancholic temperament, 


Whose pulse, at the age ene beat only from 45 to N 


50 in a minute. N 

The physician, who attended 1 did me ihe 6 to ac- 
quaint me with the circumstance already mentioned, and in- 
ſormed me, that, neither by steel, nor by the most powerful 


Cordial stimulants, could he excite the system, or increase ei- 


ther the pulsation of the artery or the vital heat. | 
I suggested the idea, that the reason why he could not 
excite the system was, that in the intestines there was some- 
thing interposed between his medicines and the animated fibre. 
He was pleased with the idea, and determined to cleanse the 
alimentary canal from the viscid mucus; but before he could 
—_— this plan the patient died. | 


Having an opportunity to talk with his 8 I disco- 


vered that this gentleman had long been subject to hypochon- 
driasis and to asthma, that he had been almost in the daily 
habit of taking squill vomits, which always brought off from 


his stomach, and frequently procured by stool, a quantity 


of tough and viscid phlegm, and that prior to his last attack 

of asthma, the complaint for which he consulted his physician, 

he had for a considerable time omitted his emetics. - _ 
Professor Macbride, of Dublin, judiciously observes, that | 


the most common source of disturbance in the nervous system 
is acrid and offensive matter, either in the stomach or flexure 


of the duodenum; of which the symptoms are, in the tongue 
foulness, sordes, and thick sloughs; in the mouth a taste, | 
bitter, sour, rancid, putrid ; nausea and loss of appetite ; pain 


in the left orifice and upper part of the stomach; weight and 
oppression about the prærcordia; ; fulness of the h ypochondria ; 


heaviness, giddiness, and pain in the head; shivering and cold- 


ness of the extremities, with lassitude and loss of strength. 


Professor Hoffman speaks of acrid, bilious matter in the in- 


testines as the cause of spasm. 


Materia acris biliosa flatuum & spasmorum „ ee | 
Tom. II. p. 199. 
«* Acrid bilious matter is the cause equally of wind as of 
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To cine the bowels of this slime, drastic purges* must be: oc- 


N used, for then we arrive at the living fibre: for as 


Mr. Townsend justly observes, no effects will be produced 
by our medicines until this is the case. Thus if a drop of wa- 
ter is put into a candle, how does it sputter until this is re- 
moved, although the elements for combustion be proper, and 
upon doing this, we have immediately a vigorous flame. _ 
Also during the exhibition of tonics, costiveness must be 
always obviated. There is so much connection between the 
several portions of the alimentary canal with respect to the pe- 
ristaltie motion, that, if accelerated or retarded in any one 
part, the other parts of it are commonly affected in the game 
manner. Thus, as the brisker action of the stomach must 
accelerate the action of the intestines, so the slower action 
of the intestines must in some measure retard that of the 
stomach. It is therefore of consequence to the proper ac- 
tion of the stomach, that the peristaltic motion of the intes- 
tines determining their contents downward, be regularly con- 
tinued; and that all costiveness, or interruption of that de- 
termination, be avoided. This may be done by the vari- 
ous means of exciting the action of the intestines: but it is 
to be observed here, that as every considerable evacuation of 


the intestines weakens their action, and is ready therefore to 


induce costiveness when the evacuation is over; so those pur- 
gatives which produce a large evacuation, are unfit for cor- 
recting the habit of costiveness. This, therefore, should be 
attempted by medicines which do no more than solicit the in- 
testines to a more ready discharge of their present contents, 
without either hurrying their action, or increasing the excre- 
tions made into their cavity; either of which effects might 
produce a purging. There are, I think, certain medicines pe- 
culiarly proper on this occasion, as they seem to stimulate es- 
pecially the great guts, and to act little on the higher parts of 
oy intestinal canals. | 


* Calomel effects this more ; than 25 other purge. It may be called 
the brush of the intestines. If a pill of two grains be taken at night, 
it should be worked off the following morning with sena. 

+ As.the Aloetic pill, wee p. 560 of this Volume. 
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8 SECT. XCIII. 

THE CURE OF DROPSY EXPLAINED. 

M0 ond now to another consideration. Remedies of a 

debilitating nature have been recommended in dropsy, Such 


as are employed in the sthenic diseases, and in a philoso- 
phical work this certainly merits explanation. 


In the first place it is generally observed, that during the. 


nausea of an emetic, especially by that of squills, the motions 
of the heart and arteries are diminished, and hence a less ex- 
pence of the irritable principle being wanted for the per- 
formance of their office, the absorbent System then possesses 
the hoarded wealth, if I may be ee e eee. and 
resumes a temporary energy. 

This is more remarkable still from the use of the foxglove®. It 
lowers the pulse sometimes under forty, and in this state of : 
quiescence of the aortal system, the absorbents acquire energy 
from the stock of irritability not required by the heart and ar- 
teries, and a sudden cure of dropsy by this means has been 
effected. 

Sometimes dropsies have been cured by drastic purges; as 

gamboge, jalap, and strong saline purgatives, This may be 
accounted for. by the sudden depletion of the system, when the 
absorbents acquire fresh energy, their power (as is seen in 
hunger) being according to the wants of the system. 
A long abstinence from food, and liquids, has also produced 
the same effect: but the curative indication is in tonic powers, 
as in the other diseases of asthenia, which should be va! 6} ag 
N &: after the water has been evacuated, 


& Vide Vol. Ci Sh 258. PE 
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